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Ware glanced 

up, only to re- 

ceive the cut 
direct. 


Chapter One 


bef OES the Muckworm call that toast?” Richard 
Ware wrathfully asked the empty room, as he 
took a second look at the charred bread his fag 
had prepared for him. 

He himself was worthy of a second look as he stood 
there in his snug little study on the day before the 
Ranger Scholarship Examination. He had just come in 
from First Lesson to his study for breakfast. As he 
stood frowning ruefully at’ the Muckworm’s toast, he 
looked just what he was, a typical Eaglesholme senior— 
Eaglesholme was one of the oldest public schools in 
England—well-bred, modest, and strong. 

His left arm was in a sling. An accident to his wrist 
in the gyninasium two years before had kept him not 
only from games but from the ordinary rongh and tum- 
ble of school life. It was particularly hard on Ware as 
he was a football enthusiast and, before his accident, had 
been a promising member of the Second Fifteen. 

Ware belonged to Ranger’s, of which he was a house 
prefect—Ranger’s, like other dormitories in the public 
schools, chose its student monitors from among its sen- 
iors. Ware thought it the best house in the best of all 
possible schools, an opinion with which every member of 
the house in question would cordially have agreed. 
Ranger's as a house might not be particularly intellec- 
tual, and no one in their senses had ever accused it of 
being righteous over much. But as it included no less 
than three members of the First Fifteen, one of whom 
was Lynton, known as the Lynx and a wonder, it was 
naturally not affected with any undue sense of modesty. 

Eaglesholme was a noted footballing school, coming 
second only to St. Neot’s, whose Fifteen had lately car- 
ried all before them. The match between Eaglesholme 
and St. Neot’s was the great sporting event of the com- 
ing Easter term. 


Ware had that morning received a letter from his 
father. He had picked it up from the hall table as he 
came back from First Lesson and had brought it in 
with him to his study, laying it down for an instant. 
when he caught sight of the sorry breakfast his fag had 
prepared for him. 

The Muckworm’s ideas on the culinary art had al- 
ways been sketchy. But, to-day, he had shot ahead of 
all previous records, and Ware eyed the greasy look- 
ing tea and the charred-up toast provided for him 
without touching either. Then he cast his mind back 
to the extremely recent date on which a tin of sar- 
dines and a pot of homemade blackberry jelly had 
been opened. But he wasted no time in going to the 
cupboard to rout out these dainties. Instead he went 

to the door and let out a stentorian: 

“F-a-g!” 

Coming back, he seated himself at his desk and, with 
a look of anticipation on his face, opened his home 
letter. 

Like the Lynx’s, Ware’s home was in Sussex. But, 
while Lynton Castle was one of the show places of 
the county, Netheredge Manor was little more than a 
glorified farmhouse. But the Wares had lived there for 
centuries, and both Ware and his father thought no other 
place in the world could touch it. Though they were far 
from rich, they owned many acres of barren foreshore. 
When Ware wanted a dip, he had only to run down from 
his own front door to the beach. . 

His father and he were the best pals in the world. His 
mother had died when he was born, and the relation- 
ship between father and son was of a particularly close 
kind. But it was the man who leaned and depended on 
the boy, rather than the other way about. 

Ware pere, as a rule, sent fat letters bulging with in- 
teresting information about the horses and dogs and 
guinea pigs. But to-day Ware wasn’t going to hear about 
any of these things. In a few, almost stunned. words, 
his father told him they were practically ruined. The 
bank in which almost the whole of their capital had been 
invested had suddenly failed... . . “We may be able to 
keep on the house, old chap, but I’m afraid we shall have 
to give up all hope of getting you to Oxford—I mind 
that most of all, I think. I’d like to have you at home 
with me, just now, Dicky—” 


(HERE wasn’t much more. But what there was con- 

veyed his absolute trust in his boy’s affection and 
courage. Ware’s strong, controlled face grew very gentle 
as he read the halting lines. 

He had been too much absorbed in his letter to notice 
the entrance of the Muckworm. The latter’s real name 
was Flowerdew. But he was called the Muckworm be- 
cause he looked like it. When Ware looked up, it was to 
find his small fag staring at him in a fascinated way. _ 

“Well?” said Ware sharply. 

“Oh, nothing, Ware,’ answered the Muckworm, and 
continued to stare. 

“Got a smut on my face?” Ware-asked next. 


The Muckworm looked absolutely shocked—as though 
someone had laughed in church or betrayed unseemly 
levity at a funeral. “Oh, no, Ware,” he answered ir a 
hushed voice. 

Ware threw him a puzzled glance. He then transferred 
his gaze from the boy’s solemn-as-the-grave face to his 
own plate. 

“Call this toast?” he inquired. 
done with that tin of sardines?” 

The Muckworm knew very well what he had done 
with that tin of sardines. But as he didn’t want a post- 
mortem on it, he turned the war into the enemy’s quar- 
ters. “TI didn’t think you’d want sardines, Ware, to-day,” 
he observed, 

There was no gentleness left in the face Ware turned 
on him. “Why not?” he asked. 

“Haven’t you seen the Daily Mail?” breathed the 
Muckworm, He might have been the coroner, asking the 
gentlemen of the jury if they’d seen the body. 

“No,” replied Ware. “What about it?” 

“It’s full of that Chichester Bank smash,” the boy 
communicated tensely. “It says your father was one of 
the biggest creditors. It’s got his photograph on the 
back page. Fancy your father’s photograph being in 
the Daily Mail, Ware!” 

“Quite a lift-up for the family, isn’t it?” said Ware 
dryly. “And now what about getting me a decent break- 
fast? Make an effort!” 

“Yes, Ware,” said the Muckworm, though in a tone 
that conveyed that his senior was destitute of human as 
well as of filial feeling. 

Putnam’s entrance made a diversion. But the new- 
comer, though he evidently knew all about it, had no 
words with which to meet the situation and nothing to 
offer but the dumb look you see in the eyes of a dog 
when the being it cares most for in the world is in 
trouble. 

Ware understood him, though. “That’s all right, 
Putty,” he said gruffly. 

It wasn’t an idyllic nickname, perhaps. But Ware used 
it affectienately enough. Putnam and he were the best 
of pals and always had been. 

Putty plucked up courage. “Is it going to make a lot 
of difference, Ware?” he asked. 

“T’m afraid so,” Ware answered. He got up and began 
to tidy the books on the shelf above his desk. “I shall 
have to chuck Oxford,” he threw over his shoulder. 

“Oh, I say! Dash it all, Ware!” Putty’s homely face 
was full of misery. “Why it’s always been fixed up for 
us to go there together. I shan’t go if you don’t though.” 

“Rot, you old idiot!” said Ware. 


“And what have you 
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Putty’s eyes got quite bright with the inspiration of a 
sudden thought. “What about getting the Ranger to- 
morrow, Ware?” he cried. “If you pulled it off, every- 
thing would be as right as a trivet again for you, 
wouldn’t it?” 

But Ware shook his head. “I haven’t an earthly,” he 
declared. “Both the Lynx and Edwards are far too 
strong for me. Stracham’s the only one I’ve got a dog’s 
chance against. But, anyway, I’ve got old Benjy’s 
desk!” And he glanced at the little desk on which 
nearly a century before “Benjy” Ranger—then the oc- 
cupant of the little study—had scratched his name. 

Laterthat same 
Benjamin Ranger, 


mightily. But the inditing of it was attended with cer- 
tain initial difficulties. 

To begin with, the discovery that he possessed only one 
solitary envelope forced Ware to the conclusion that the 
Muckworm had absorbed the rest of the packet. That 
gentleman had been kind enough to leave him his pen, 
it is true, but the stub was broken and the end chewed 
off, the practice of nibbling penholders being a habit of 
the Muckworm’s. His ink had disappeared altogether. 

Now Ware was used to little attentions like these from 
the Muckworm. But they generally came singly. To- 
day the small sinner seemed simply to have rained them 

at him, and his angry 
“F-a-g!” made the wel- 


Gentleman, had found- 
ed a Latin scholarship 
to be competed for by 
members of his own 
house. It was known as 
the Ranger scholarship, 
and the house itself, as 
was only decent, had 
thereafter gone by the 
name of the generous 
donor. 


how they sleuthed! 


illustrates it, with snickers. 


Headman of the Bloodhounds 


‘OU couldn't belong to the Bloodhounds Club unless you were 
a hand-picked sleuth. You couldn’t be headman unless you 
were the slickest sleuth of all, a genuine Sherlock Holmes, 


So when the Riverbank boys ran into a crime on a coasting hill, 


Ellis Parker Butler tells the story, with chuckles. Tony Sarg 
March’s funniest detective story— 


“OLD SHIRLEY-COMBS” 


kin ring. 

The Muckworm, who 
was on the point of go- 
ing down to the play- 
ing fields with his pal 
Waggett, looked seri- 
ously annoyed. 

“Whatever does the 
beast. want now?” he 


grumbled. 
“Don’t go,” advised 
Waggett. “He can’t 


HE Ranger was a 
big thing in scholar- 
ships, too, providing 
the winner with three years at Oxford, a cart-load of 
prize books, and twenty pounds down in cash. It was a 
tradition which no housemaster would have ventured to 
break that the winner became automatically Head of 
the house on the departure of his predecessor for his 
future Alma Mater. The examination was held every 
year and, as will have been gathered from Ware and 
Putty’s conversation, was a somewhat hectic feature of 
the present Christmas term. Since only the four mem- 
bers of the house who had come out top in the previous 
term’s Latin exam lists were eligible to enter for it, the 
candidates this year were the Lynx, Stracham, Edwards, 
and Ware himself. ; 

Last year, the Ranger had been won with eclat by Tit- 
comb, the present Head of the house. He had apparently 
shown a priceless erudition, but the house that he was 
supposed to rule still continued to call him the Titmouse, 
and to treat his mandates as so much stubble before the 
wind. Certain family circumstances would oblige him to 
leave at the end of this term. Ranger’s felt able to bear 
the thought of his departure. 

Nevertheless, none of the four entering for the Ranger 
this year was in the same intellectual boat with Tit- 
comb, not even Edwards who “sapped” from morning 
till night and was frankly looked down on 
in consequence. 


whack you much with 
his arm in a sling.” 

So far, the Muck- 
worm had never suffered bodily correction at Ware’s 
hands. He couldn’t have received it legally, anyway, 
whacking—caning—being Titcomb’s prerogative in the 
house. Still, a strong prefect didn’t always stand on 
ceremony in these little matters, and there were plenty 
of other ways in which Ware could make himself dis- 
agreeable. 

“Oh, I'll go,” he said in a resigned tone. 
me, though. I won’t be a jiff.” 

But in this he was wrong. 

“Yes, Ware?” he said, presenting himself wearily. 

“Oh, there you are!” rapped out Ware. “And about 
time, too. What have you done with my envelopes?” 

“Why, there’s one on your desk, Ware,” protested the 
Muckworm. 

“One!” repeated Ware irefully, “I like that! And why 
have you been fattening yourself-on my penholder? And 
where’s my ink?” 

The Muckworm stuck his head on one side the better 
to think out the problem. “Ink doesn’t last long, Ware,” 
he suggested helpfully at last. “Perhaps you’ve used it 
up.” 

“Used it up?” Ware exploded. “A fat lot of chance 
I get to use anything up with, you about. You leave my 


“Wait for 
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ink alone in future. And don’t go making that sort of 
excuse, do you hear?” 

“T won’t next time, Ware!” the Muckworm answered 
back flippantly. 

Cheek came to his tongue as naturally as the bee comes 
to the honeysuckle. Still, he didn’t often flaunt his gift 
before Ware. Glancing sideways at the personage, he 
grew slightly uneasy. 

Ware ceased to explode and became far more formid- 
able. “There won’t be any next time,” he declared in 
even tones. “You'll go into the town now and get me a 
fresh bottle at Smith’s, Here’s the sixpence. And you 
will bring it back and plank it down on that desk. If 
you touch it again, there’ll be trouble. We'll jolly well 
see how long it’s going to last if nobody touches it ex- 
cept me.” 

Fatal phrase! But, for the moment, the Muckworm was 
too occupied with the gist of Ware’s speech to occupy 
himself with its verbal possibilities. 

“You don’t mean I’m to go now, do you, Ware?” he 
expostulated. “I want to watch the match.” 

“There'll be plenty of time to watch the match when 
you come back,” Ware told him. “And if there weren't, 
it wouldn’t make any difference. March!” 

“Tf I hunted round, I might perhaps be able to find 
your other bottle, Ware,” the Muckworm put forth ten- 
tatively. 

“Tt's a dead snip you would,” answered Ware. “But I 
am going to have a fresh one. Off you get!” 

The Muckworm melted out. 


HE next unusual thing to happen to Ware was that 
Mr. Allestree, his housemaster, asked him to tea. 

Mr. Allestree was old and gentle and absent-minded; 
and his house “minded” him no more than they did Tit- 
comb. But they had a deep affection for him, neverthe- 
less. He trusted them to an absurd extent, but they 
rarely took advantage of him. 

“Would you care to come and have tea with me, 
Ware?” he said, meeting the latter as he was running 
downstairs to post his letter. It was his way of ex- 
pressing his sympathy with the boy over the news that 
he, like everyone else, had read about in the Daily Mail. 

“T’d like it awfully, sir.’ Ware told him. “Shall I 
come now?” 

“Yes, do,” said the housemaster, looking pleased, and 
leading the way. 

His study was on the ground floor. Ranger’s, which 
had once been part of the old cloisters, was a three- 
sided house. Directly facing the housemaster’s window 
was a row of studies which, in summer, would be bright 
with window boxes. 

These studies were on the second floor. 

Barker, Mr. Allestree’s ancient house- 
keeper, brought in an enticing tea, together 


But if it was only in lessons that Edwards 
pulled his weight in the house, Stracham 
overweighted in other ways. Stracham had 
a passion for making other people sit up. 
He had a stiff, consequential manner that 
had earned him the nickname of “Starchy.” 
If he wanted to win the Ranger, it was 
probably largely for the sake of the extra 
authority it would bring him as the Head 
of the house. 

As for the Lynx, the sole and solitary 
reason why he wanted to win the scholar- 
ship was to score off Stracham. Though in 
the Sixth, he wasn’t a prefect and Stracham, 
who was, had reported so many of his es- 
capades, even those to which he might have 
turned a blind eye, that a coolness had 
sprung up between the Lynx and the Doc- 
tor in consequence. The Doctor had threat- 
ened to expel the Lynx the very next time 
he found him deliberately breaking rules. 

Like Stracham himself, and like Edwards, 
Lynton didn’t need the scholarship in any 
pecuniary sense since his grandfather, Sir 
James Lynton, owned one of the biggest 
estates in Sussex and the Lynx was his 
idolized heir. You had only to look at the 
Lynx to know that he was one of those who 
had dwelt in the pleasant places of the 
earth from his babyhood upwards. With 
his dare-devil face and cool nerve, he would 
have been an outstanding figure even with- 
out his football halo. With it, in spite of 
his lawlessness, he was easily the most pop- 
ular fellow in the school. 


Chapter Two 


O take the events of that fateful day 
as they came, brings us to Ware’s 


with the 


second passage -at-arms 
Muckworm. 

After dinner—at which, so far from let- 
ting the strokes of fate affect his appetite, 
he took a second helping of pudding!— 
Ware went up to his study to write a let- 
ter to his father. This epistle, when it was 


with the letters that had just come. 

One of the letters was in a thick, long, of- 
ficial-looking envelope. 

“This ought to interest you, Ware,” said 
Mr. Allestree, showing it to him. At the top 
was to be seen in clear, bold print: Ranger 
Scholarship Examination. 

“Tt holds the questions for to-morrow,” 
the housemaster explained. “As I am con- 
ducting the examination, I am glad they 
have come safely. But sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof, isn’t it?” 

He laid the envelope on his desk and ap- 
plied himself to the task of filling Ware’s 
plate. When the latter declared himself 
unable to oblige any further in the eating 
line, Mr. Allestree plunged mto football 
talk. Ware had forgotten the very exist- 
ence of the Ranger when the time came for 
him to take leave. 

Coming back, he found a note from Tit- 
comb on his table asking him to attend a 
prefects’ meeting in his study as soon as he 
returned. He made his way to the tryst 
rather impatiently, thinking that Titcomb 
might have chosen another day. 

The Head of the house and his two fel- 
low prefects, Stracham and Edwards, were 
waiting for him. 

“I’m beastly sorry to have had to rout 
you out, Ware,” said Titeomb apologeti- 


cally. “I know how up to your neck in 
grind you must be. But Stracham’s had a 
letter. You'd better spout it out to Ware 


yourself, Stracham. I’m sick of hearing it.” 

Stracham was not in the least flustered 
by this discouraging prelude. Drawing out 
of his notebook a sheet of exercise paper, he 
read aloud: 


“Watoh the ground floor study win- 
dow tf you want to know who it is who 
gets out at night.” 


“There! What do you think of that?” 
Stracham demanded, while Edwards leaned 
forward anxiously. 


finished, was the sort that any father would 
have liked to get, and eventually succeeded 
in its purpose of cheering Ware senior 


“Somebody must have stuck it under my door. I spotted it on the carpet 
when I got back.” 


“Not much!” answered Ware. “Who 
wrote it?” 


“How should I know?” said Stracham. 
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“It isn’t signed. The thing is - 
though, what are we going to 
do about it?” 

“What do you think, Ware?” 
asked Titcomb. 

“T don’t think,” Ware de- 
clared contemptuously. “A chap 
would have to shove his name 
to a letter before I took any 
notice of it. When did you get 
it, Stracham?” 

“About an hour ago,” an- 
swered Stracham. ‘Somebody 
must have stuck it under my 
door while I was out. I spotted 
it on the carpet when I got 
back.” 

“Let’s have a look at it,” 
said Ware. 


ITRACHAM handed the let- 

ter over. It was written on 
an ordinary sheet of exercise 
paper—written in print hand, 
not in script. 

“The swine knows how to 
cover his tracks,” was Ware’s 
brief comment after examining 
it. 
“Yes, but it’s a pretty serious 
thing, you know,” put in Ed- 
wards. “We shall have to do 
something with a letter like 
that.” 

“What?” asked Titcomb help- 
lessly. 

“Put it in the fire,” sug- 
gested Ware promptly. “It’s the 
only thing to do with anony- 
mous letters.” 

“That’s all very well,” de- 
murred Stracham. “But the fel- 
low knows what he’s talking 
about. I could have sworn that 
I heard someone creeping up- 
stairs and along the corridor, 
last night.” 

“Why didn’t you get up and 
see who it was then?” asked 
Ware. 

“T did,” answered Stracham. 
“I got out of bed and looked 
out. I can’t be absolutely cer- 
tain, of course, but the Lynx’s 
study is almost opposite mine, 
and I thought I saw his door 
close.” 

“Why didn’t you go in and 
find out?” asked Ware as be- 
fore. 

Stracham hesitated. “I was 
not certain,” he repeated. 

“You could have made cer- 
tain,” Ware reminded him. 

“T suppose I could,” Strac- 
ham admitted honestly. “But 
the Lynx would have made me 
look such a fool’if it had been a mistake.” 

“Tf the Lynx does get out at night, we ought to try 
to catch him,” Edwards declared. 

“Tt would be jolly convenient for you chaps if we 
caught him, to-night, wouldn’t it?” said Titcomb, laugh- 
ing. 

“Why to-night?” asked Stracham. 

“Well, isn’t he going to bag the Ranger to-morrow?” 
Titcomb retorted. He spoke in joke of course. Every- 
one’s honor there was above reproach. Besides, it would 
have been absolutely unthinkable to imagine any Eagles- 
holme senior taking advantage of his position to reap 
any benefit for himself out of it. 

“Tf the Lynx gets out of ground floor study window at 
night, he ought not to be allowed to go in for the Ran- 
ger,” was Edwards’ solemn dictum. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t,” said Ware charitably. 

“Besides, what ground floor study window is there 
for him to get out of?” debated Titcomb. “There are 
not any ground floor studies.” 

“What about Allestree’s?” threw out Stracham. 

“Allestree’s? The Lynx would have to have a pretty 
good cheek!” exclaimed Titcomb. 

“The Lynx has a pretty good cheek,” Stracham re- 
minded him. 

“Besides, you don’t suppose Allestree doesn’t bolt his 
window at night, do you?” scoffed Titcomb. 

“What's the matter with the Lynx’s unbolting it to 
get out, and leaving it open till he gets back?” sug- 
gested Edwards, who for a mild and unpractical person 
seemed singularly on the warpath that day. 

“We might ask Allestree to come down some night and 
if he finds the window open to bolt it again,” suggested 
Stracham. “The Lynx would be nicely trapped then.” 

“Allestree wouldn’t do it,” Ware declared. 

“Why not?” Stracham demanded. 

“He happens to be a sportsman,” Ware explained. 

“He happens to be a housemaster, too,” Stracham re- 


“This letter ought to interest you, Ware,” said Mr. Allestree. 


torted. “Are you going to him or not, Titcomb?” 

“Not,” answered Titcomb. “Ware’s quite right. I’m 
not going to try to nip the Lynx, or anybody else, on 
the strength of a beastly anonymous letter. You tear it 
up, Stracham, and forget you ever got it.” 


Chapter Three 


N returning to his study, Ware found a surprise. He 
had expected to find Putty there, as usual. But he 
was entirely unprepared to discover the Lynx in 

possession, too, seated on the edge of one of his arm- 
chairs and apparently quite at home. Of the two, Putty 
was the one who looked awkward and embarrassed. But 
then Putty had just been given a difficult problem to 
decide. 

As a rule, when fellows wanted to find Putty, they 
tried Ware’s study first. The Lynx, in this instance, had 
followed the usual practice. 

Putty had greeted his appearance with a gape of as- 
tonishment. Never before had the study been honored 
by the presence of this distinguished visitor. 

“Do you want Ware?” he asked. 

“Presently, perhaps,” answered the Lynx coolly. 

Putty’s gape widened. “He’s at a prefects’ meeting,” 
he volunteered. 

“Going it, isn’t he?” said the Lynx, shaking his head. 
“T shall miss him, of course. But what I want now is a 
heart-to-heart talk with you.” 

“What for?” asked Putty. 

“Damping!” commented the Lynx reproachfully. “But 
since you seem to require the whole truth, Putty, I 
may as well say that what I came for is to find out about 
Ware and this confounded bank smash. If he’s going to 
be hard hit by it, I mean. Bashful and retiring by na- 
ture as I am, I can’t very well buttonhole him and say, 
‘Does the workhouse stare you in the face, old bean?’ 
Now can I?” 

“T shouldn’t like to,” Putty agreed. 
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“T’m glad you tumble to my 
difficulty,” said the Lynx. 
“How did you broach the sub- 
ject to him, yourself, if I may 
ask?” 

“I didn’t broach it to him,” 
replied Putty. “He broached it 
to me.” 

“That doesn’t help me much, 
does it?” said the Lynx. “I can 
not see him coming to me and 
sobbing out his woes on my 
manly bosom, can you?” 

“He doesn’t know you very 
well, you see,” Putty explained 
apologetically. 

“You think that would make 
a difference?” inquired the 
Lynx. “I doubt it. No, the only 
way out of the difficulty is for 
you to tell me what he bleated 
out to you.” 

Putty’s cloudy gray eyes be- 
came troubled. “I don’t see 
how I can do that,” he re- 
turned. “I expect he only said 
what he did to me because I’m 
his pal.” 

“T’m quite sure of that,” said 
the Lynx, dropping his mock- 
ing manner and looking at 
Putty rather winningly. “Try 
to believe that I’ve a very good 
reason for asking, Putty, old 
chap, and that whatever you 
tell me will never go any furth- 
er. Forget I’m the bad boy of 
the school and trust me a lit- 
tle.” 

Putty looked into the razor- 
keen blue eyes, so unlike his 
own. “Should you if you were 
I?” he asked simply. 

“T should,” answered the 
Lynx. “Come now. Is_ the 
smash going to mean A.B.C. 
shops, and bargain basements, 
and ready-made ties for Ware 
for the rest of his natural life?” 

“It’s going to mean that he 
can’t go to Oxford,” answered 
Putty huskily. 


“Thanks,” said the Lynx. 
“That’s what I wanted:to get 
at.” 


ARE chose that moment, 

for entering. “Hullo!” 
he exclaimed, as much taken 
aback at the sight of the visi- 
tor as Putty had been. Up till 
now, the Lynx hadn’t seemed 
particularly aware of his exis- 
tence. 

Ware had been conscious of 
keen regret that this was so. 
Despite the Lynx’s dare-devil- 
try, there was about him something like clean-cut steel, 
something that drew Ware—the call of like to like. Only 
the Lynx didn’t seem to hear any call. And Ware would 
not, could not thrust himself on another. Even now, 
though curiously stirred at finding the Lynx in his study, 
he covered that stirring with his somewhat blank 
“Hullo!” 

“That’s right! Make much of me!” said the self- 
invited guest. “I perceive from your guilty start, though, 
that the prefects’ meeting’s been about me.” 

“Tt’s been about some madman,” Ware admitted. 
“What makes you think it was you, though?” 

“Well, Starchy’s always on my track for something or 
other, isn’t he?” asked the Lynx reasonably. “Especially 
now that he knows it will mean the sack for me if I’m 
caught out breaking rules.” 

“T should take jolly good care not to let him catch 
me out, if I were you,” said Ware with a meaning look. 

“Oh, give the poor chap a run for his money,” said 
the Lynx tolerantly. “I shouldn’t like him to think he 
hadn’t had a show, if you know what I mean.” 

“T know what you mean all right,” answered Ware im- 
patiently. “I know a prize idiot when I see one, too.” 

“Now we know where the Muckworm gets his man- 
ners!” observed the Lynx. 

“Well, you began it,” Putty told him. 

“This is no place for me just now, I see,” said the 
Lynx. “But may I come to cocoa with you and Putty, 
to-night, Ware?” 

“Tf you like,” answered Ware. 

The Lynx gave him the same winning look he had 
given Putty a few minutes before. “Don’t say that just 
to be civil, Ware,” he said. “Not that the advice is par- 
ticularly necessary in your case, though! Will it put 
you out, my coming, or would you rather cram for the 
exam?” 

“No, I’ve finished all I’m going to do in that line,” 
Ware told him. “Besides I (Continued on page 4) 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Pick a Play That Rocks the House 


{The curtain rises, revealing the liv- 
ing room of the Quadrangle Club, 
large and rather bare. At L. C. a 
wide doorway leads into a reception 
hall. At R. C. a door leads to the 
back of the house. At R. a fireplace, 
with fire laid; wood basket near-by. 
At L, a reading table, with books, 
magazines and droplight. Several 
comfortable chairs, a telephone, 
decorations with a strong college 
flavor — pennants, . trophies, cups. 
But enough of that! William 
Powers is now discovered deep in 
a comfortable chair, softly strum- 
ming a ukulele (or banjo or jew’s- 
harp or whatnot)—softly but in- 
tently. Submerged in his music Bill 
is lost to the world. The bell rings 
loudly — several times—but Bill 
strums raptly on. Mrs. Jones enters 
at R. C., grumbling. Mrs. Jones is 
a wiry, energetic woman, evidently 
of English extraction, as her speech 
has more than a hint of the Cock- 
ney. Her hair is drawn back tight- 
ly into an aggressive little knob and 
her shoes are run down at the heel. 
She eyes Bill indignantly. 

Mrs. Jones: Well, I never, Mr. 
Powers! Have you gone clean deaf? 

Buu (waking up): Huh? Oh, did 
the bell ring? 

Mrs. Jonus (indignantly): Oh, no, 
that wasn’t no bell—not at all! That 
was the clock a-ticking. Humph! 
(She crosses and goes out at L. C.) 

Buu (looking after her): Whoosh! 
(He strums on.) 

Mrs. Jones (unseen, but loudly 
cordial at the outer door of the re- 
ception hall): Yes, sir. Good evening, 
Professor Schuyler. No, sir, not just 
now—except Mr. Powers. 

Scnuuyter (also unseen, but dis- 
tinctly audible): Perhaps I am a lit- 
tle early? Moore forgot to mention 
the dinner hour. 

UMrs. Jones flurries back in, followed 
by Professor Schuyler, a clean 
shaven man of perhaps forty, with 
an agreeable manner. He wears his 
overcoat and carries his hat in his 
hand. 

Mrs. Jones (somewhat upset): The 
—the dinner hour? Oh, yes, sir, they 
generally feeds—I mean—eats at, six- 
thirty. Mr. Powers!! 

[Bill comes out of his strumming 
trance only to stare in a sort of paralyzed dismay at 
the professor. 

Scuvuyrter: I see. It’s only six. 

Mrs. Jones (to Bill, indignantly): Hist! 

Buu (jumping to his feet): Good evening, sir, have a 
chair! 

ScHUYLER (looking about for a place to put his hat): 
Good evening. Rather chilly—outside, I mean. 

Mrs. Jones (in a frantic whisper to Bill): ’E’s come to 
dinner! Wake up! 

Buu: Is it? I thought it was getting warmer. Sit 
down and I'll rustle a fire. (He seizes the wood basket 
and dashes off at R. C.) 

Mrs. Jones: Don’t mind him, sir, no one does. ’R’s a 
musician—that’s what’s the matter. (She shakes her head 
dismally.): 

Scruyuar (seating himself tentatively, but not remov- 
ing his coat): Really? I’ve noticed a certain—well—ab- 
sent-mindedness about Powers in the class room. 

Mrs. Jones: Absent-mindedness? It’s worse than 
that. All ’e cares for is ’is music and ’is food—an ’e’ll 
leave a cherry tart, sir, to bound in to the piano and 
’ammer out a chune. 

Scuuyter: A what? 

Mrs. Jonss: A chune. Music. Something ’e’s made up 
out of ’is ‘ead. Gifted, Mr. Bill is, but ‘ard to ’ave 
around. (She goes to fire to light it.) I'll just get this fire 
started, sir, and maybe Mr. Bill’ll remember to come 
back with more wood. 

Scuuyter: Don’t bother to light the fire for me. I 
think T’ll run over to see a friend of mine in the next 
block and come back about six-thirty. (2zses.) 

Mrs. Jones: Very well, sir. Sorry Mr. Moore isn’t in. 
‘Rll probably come ’ome the minute your back is turned. 
You know what boys are! 

Scuuyter (good-naturedly): I ought to but I some- 
times doubt whether I do. Good evening. 

Mrs. Jones (bustling out ahead of him): T'll let you 
out, sir. 
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[Enter Bill just after they have disappeared. He is car- 
rying a basket heaped with wood. 
Buu (addressing the empty atr): 

gone? 

Mrs. Jones (bustling back in and disgustedly picking 
the question out of the air): ’E said ’e was going to see 
a friend but if I was ’im I’d see the faculty, that’s ’oo 
Td see. 

Buu (depositing basket): Huh? What should he want 
to see the faculty for?. What’d he want dropping in here 
for anyhow? (He drifts back to his chair and picks up 
his ukulele again.) 

Mrs. Jones: Look ’ere, Mr. Bill, ain’t that the Pro- 
fessor Schuyler—the one ’oo ’as the English courses? 

Buu (absently): Yeah! (Strums.) 

Mrs. Jones: The one that writes novels? 

Bry (still more absently): Un-hunh! (Still strums.) 

Mrs. Jones: What was the name of the novel ’e wrote 
that made such an ‘it last year? 

Bri: Didn’t read it. 

Mrs. Jones: More shame to you, then. I’d be ashamed 
not to read everything my professors wrote—I would. 

Buu: Oh, I say! 

Mrs. Jones: Well, anyhow, Mr. Moore went and in- 
vited the professor ’ere to dinner to-night and then went 
off and forgot all about it. 

Bu (waking up): Gosh! 

Mrs. Jones: And we’ve got codfish and boiled pota- 
toes for dinner. 

Buu (in horror): Codfish and boiled potatoes! 

Mrs. Jongs: Yes, sir. 

Britt: Seems to me, Mrs. Jones, we have codfish an 
awful lot, don’t we? 

Mrs. Jones (fiercely): Don’t we? Of course we do. 
And do you know w’y? 

But: No, how should I know w’y? 


I say, where’s he 


Mrs. Jones: Because w’en you boys 
made Mr. West caterer last month, 
you told ‘im to economize and to buy 
things in the bulk. Well, ’e went and 
instead of buying a pound of codfish, 
’e bought two ‘ole codfish. Did you 
ever see a codfish, Mr. Powers? 

Buu (thoughtfully): No, I can’t 
say I ever did. 

Mrs. Jones: Well, if you ’ad, you’d 
know w’y we ‘ave codfish and boiled 
potatoes so h’often. 

Bu: But you can’t have it to- 
night if he’s coming back. You've got 
to have a good dinner. Something gay 
and—and festive. 

Mrs. Jones (ironically): 'Ow? 

Bit (profoundly): Roast beef and 
browned potatoes, for instance— 

Mrs. Jones: Just so. If you'll show 
me ‘ow to cook a roast of beef in 
half an hour, Mr. Powers, I'll be 
grateful to you. It’d be a useful thing 
for a woman to know. 

Bu: Well, not beef, then, but—I 
say, what do they have for dinner in 
good society, anyhow? 

Mrs. Jongs: I don’t know. I’ve 
been living in this here club house 
too long. I'll tell you, Mr. Bill, if 


you'll go get some lamb chops, I'll 
see what can be done. 
Bu: All right. How many? 
Mrs. Jones (going to table): I'd 


better write it down or you'll bring 
me hot dogs just as like as not. 
(Scribbles.) And you'd better drop 
into a bakery and get some mince 
pies—and if you can pick up some 
lettuce, I might figure out a salad. 

[As she writes and talks, energetic 

Chuck Moore and chunky, popular 

Shorty West enter at L. C., pulling 

off their heavy mackinaws as they 

come in. 

Cuuck: Hullo! What's the mat- 
ter? 

Mrs. Jones: If you’d the memory 
of a rabbit, Mr. Moore, you’d know 
what's the matter. 

Bu: I say, there’s Shorty—let him 
go. 

Suorty: Where? 

But: Chuck's invited a prof to 
dinner and there’s nothing to eat ex- 
cept your infernal codfish. 

Suorty (in horror): A prof to din- 
ner! 

Cuuck: Me? 

Mrs. Jones: Did you or didn’t you ask Professor 
Schuyler to dinner to-night, Mr. Moore? 

Cuuck: I? Why—good glory, I believe I did! Or was 
it to-morrow? It was Friday—is this Friday? 

Mrs. Jones: Can’t you tell it’s Friday by the way 
things is ’appening? 

Brit: And you clean forgot you’d asked a prof to 
codfish ! 

Cuucx (apologetically): I’ve been so busy with this 
show we're putting on that I don’t remember anything 
unless I put it on my cuff. (Examines cuff.) By George, 
there it is! P.S.T.D.F. Plain as day. “Professor Schuyler 
to dinner Friday.” Trouble is, forgot to look at my cuff. 
(He smiles up serenely, but the others glare at him.) 

Mrs. Jones: Well, Mr. Chuck, Professor Schuyler’s 
been ’ere once for ’is dinner and ’e’ll be back in half an 
hour. Somebody's got to go to the corner for chops or 
else eat codfish. Suit yourselves. (She deposits the list 
on the table and goes out at R. C. with much dignity.) 

Cuucx: Codfish! Thunder! 

Suorty: And I suppose you forgot the Eta Pi’s were 
coming over to rehearse “The Mikado” on Friday night? 


Cuucx: Christopher! I did forget. But he’ll go home = 


early. 

Buu: You bet he will if the Eta Pi’s come. 
Shorty, it’s your job—you’re caterer. 

Cuuck: Be a regular guy, Shorty.. I’ve got to be here 
if he turns up again. 

Suorty: Anything else you’ve forgotten? Didn’t ask 
the President of our country or the Prince of Wales to 
drop in informally after dinner, did you? 

pe (promptly): No, and I didn’t buy the codfish, 
either. 

Sorry: Oh, all right, I'll go. I want you to know, 
though, that I’m not doing it for you guys—I’m doing 
it for Professor Schuyler. He’s my private idea of a gen- 
tleman, if he does teach English Three. (Shorty claps his 
hat on his head and goes out.) 

Cuucx (to Bill, who has drifted back to his big chair 
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and picked up his ukulele): As for the Eta Pi’s—you'll 
just have to take ’em into the west parlor and shut the 
door. 

Brix (absently): They'll go home early anyhow. Most 
of ’em are in training and have to turn in at nine 
o'clock. 

[The bell rings. The boys stare at each other. 

Cuuck: There he is! 

But: Shall I go? 

Cuuck: No, let Mrs. Jones. 
well, more comme il faut. 

Bm: Shucks, what did you want to ask him for any- 
how? He’s a celebrity—what can he get out of a dinner 
with us? 

Cuuck (darkly): Material. 

Bu: Meaning codfish? Or a plot for his next novel? 
[Bell rings sharply. 

Cuucx: He’s hungry. (Tiptoes toward L. C.) Hush! 
She’s going! 

[Both listen earnestly. 

Mrs. Jones (outside): Yes, Mr. West lives ‘ere. 

Cuuck (in great relief): It’s not Professor Schuyler— 
it’s somebody for Shorty. 

Mrs. Jones (outside) : 

Bu; Telegram. 
[Enters Mrs. Jones, who carries the telegram as though 
afraid of it. 

Mrs. Jones: It’s for Mr. Shorty—a telegram. I’ve a 
feelin’ it’s bad news. 

Cuucx: I hope not. Shorty’s got a mother and sis- 
ters he thinks the world of. 

Mrs. Jonss: It’s my opinion you'd better open it. If 
it’s bad news we could break it to him easy. 

Bu: I’m not keen about opening another chap’s let- 
ters. 

Cuuck: It’s a telegram. If it’s bad news, poor old 
Shorty’ll go all to pieces. 

Mrs. Jones: It’s friends’ duty to stand by and ’elp ’im. 
I say, h’open it. 

Cuuck: All right, go ahead. 

Mrs. Jones (Opening it with much solemnity and the 
aid of a hairpin): “Will arrive in time for dinner. Uncle 
Ben.” I told you it was bad news! 

Brit (indignantly): In time for dinner! 
Chuck— 

Cuuck: You needn’t look at me like that—I didn’t 
ask him. I don’t know Uncle Ben. 

Voice (from off stage): Say, there’s something burning 
in the kitchen! Smells fierce. 

Mrs. Jones (dropping telegram, picking up her skirts, 
and See to her heels): It’s them potatoes! Out of me 
way 
{Enter Joseph Sanderson, “Sandy,” at R. C. as Mrs. 

Jones goes out. She crashes into him, waves him aside, 

and disappears. Sandy recovers his breath in gasps. 

Sanpy: Say, she ought to be on the team! Fine work, 
T'll say. What's the matter? 

Cuuck (handing him the telegram): Read that and 
you'll know as much as we do. 

Sanpy (after a swift glance): I know more. I know all 
about Uncle Ben. 

Cxucx: Oh, you do! Well, spill it. 

Sanvy (importantly): He’s Shorty’s rich uncle. Lives 
in Postum Centre, one of those cute little Middle West- 


It’s—it’s more—well— 


Sign where? Ow, I see. 


Look here, 


» who believes all*he reads in the 


ern towns like the one Professor Schuyler wrote about in 
that book of his—what’s he call it—‘Ruts’”—that’s not 
it—oh, “Grooves.” 

Cuucx: Hold on—we’ve forgotten! Professor Schuy- 
ler’s coming to dinner to-night. Shorty’s gone out to get 
more fodder. Well, they’ll have to entertain each other, 
that’s all. 

; Sanpy: Fat chance! Uncle Ben doesn’t approve of col- 
leges. 

Bry: Oh, he doesn’t? Too bad 
about him! 

Sanpy: He thinks the same 
thing about colleges that Profes- 
sor Schuyler thinks about small 
towns. . Demoralizing. 

Cuuck: How do you know 
what Professor Schuyler thinks 


about small towns? Read his 
book? 
Sanvy; Sure. I’m taking Eng- 


lish Three. 

Buu (suddenly): I remember! 
Shorty told me his uncle had a 
fit when his mother sent him to 
college. He’s one of the boys 


newspapers. 

Cuuck: What’s the matter 
with him anyhow? 

Sanpy (importantly): Same 
thing that’s the matter with our 
dear English prof. Too much modern literature. Let me 
tell you, my brothers, neither the small town nor the col- 
lege is as black as she’s painted. I’ve been through both 
and look at me! 

Cuuck: We don’t want to look at you. We can do 
oe any time. We want to know what to do with Uncle 

en. 

Sanpy: Well, if you care anything about Shorty’s pros- 
pects, you’ll treat him well. He’s rich as mud. 

Bu: We haven’t time to treat him well. The crowd 
from Eta Pi is coming over to rehearse. They’re due now. 
They have dinner at five-thirty over at their place. 

Sanpy: Couldn’t you skip one rehearsal? 

Buu: Skip a rehearsal? With those pousheads? Have 
you seen ’em act? 

Cuuck: They’re all peeved because thee. can’t be lead- 
ing lady. 

Bux: Even Burns Redwood, the halfback. Can you 
beat it? He wasted twenty minutes of last rehearsal, 
arguing with me about what a peach of a girl he’d make. 

Sanpy (reflectively): He has a dandy voice—sort of 
soft and low and purry. i 

Cuucx: I know. Ain’t it a freak of nature to give a 
halfback a voice? 

Buu: Wish nature’d gone a little further and given 
him some brains. ip 

Sanpy: Let’s get back to business, fellows. We've got 
to help Shorty out about Unele Ben. Wei: can’t let him 
get in bad. 

Cuuck: That’s so. We’ve got to make Uncle Ben see 
college in a new light. He’s probably snooping around to 
see what we're up to. 

Buu: Let’s show him Professor Schuyler. They don’t 


“Tl carry this upstairs for you. You'll 
stay all night, of course.” 
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have real authors out at Postum Centre. 

Sanpy: Hold on, that won’t do. Uncle Ben wouldn’t 
touch the author of “Grooves” with the tongs. Why, in 
that book the prof fried the small town brown—he gave 
’?em— 

(Bell. 

Cuuck: It’s Uncle Ben! 

Buu: Or the prof. 

Sanpy: We got to keep ’em apart, I tell you. 

Cuuck: Uncle Ben will be 
tired after his trip. We'll show 
him to his room, 

Brit: Whose room? 

[Bell. 

Cuucx: Shorty’s, of course. 
You go, Sandy. 

Sanpy (starting): Say, what's 
Uncle Ben’s last name? 

Cuucx: I thought you knew 
all about him? 

Sanoy: Well, I don’t—I only 
know him as “Uncle Ben” and I 
can’t greet him as “Uncle Ben,” 
can I, you idiot? I— 

Cuucx: Cut it out. Go and 
let him in. Jonesy’ll make a mess 
of it. 

Bru: Beat, it. 

[Eait Sandy at L. C. 

Cuucx (calling out at R. C.): 
S’all right, Mrs. Jones, Sandy’s 
gone to the door. 

Bru: Suppose it’s— 

[Enter Sandy, ushering in one of those tall, thin, light- 
haired, smooth shaven men who may be anything from 
thirty-five to fifty. He is well dressed and carries a 
neat suitcase. He seems a bit bewildered at the warmth 
of his reception. Sandy escorts him tenderly, Chuck 
rushes to meet him, Bill gives a whistle of joy. 

Bu: It’s Uncle Ben, all right! 

Cuucx (aside): Shut up, you idiot! (To the guest): 
Come right in, sir. We've a fire. It’s chilly outside, 
isn’t it? 

[Bill hastens to light the fire. 

Newcomer: It is, rather. Thank you. (Then as Sandy 
tries to relieve him of the suitcase): Don’t bother. I'll 
attend to it in a moment. 

Cuucx: We're delighted to see you, Mr— 

[All look inquiringly at the newcomer. 
Buu (helpfully): Mr— 

Newcomer: Johnson’s my name. 

Cuucx: Mr. Johnson. Stupid of us. 
wire said “Uncle Ben”— 

Sanvy: And Shorty’s gone out on some errands— 

Brit: We opened it because we were afraid—that is, 
Mrs. Jones was afraid—that it might be bad news from 
home. 

Cuucx: You know how devoted Shorty is to his 
mother. 

Jounson (dazed): I—well—he ought to be, I dare say. 

Cuuck: Salt of the earth, absolutely. (Seizes suitcase) 
T'll carry this upstairs for you. You'll stay all night, of 
course? 

Jounson: All night! 


You see your 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Pin His Should 


Though he never weighed more than 169 pounds, 
he was for many years the world’s champion in 
three weights from middle to heavy, defeating con- 
tenders who scaled all the way from 158 to 280 pounds. 

Years ago, when Farmer Burns was helping Jim Jef- 
fries get ready for his last world’s championship bout, 
the middleweight boxer, Billy Papke, strolled into the 
training camp. When Billy saw Farmer, he began to 
grin. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked Burns. 
camp is for fighters, not for wrestlers.” 

Burns, who loved wrestling, and thoroughly believed 
his sport to be superior to boxing, immediately issued 
his challenge. 

“T can throw and hogtie you,” he asserted. 

“Let’s see you do it,” Papke shot back, convinced that 
a good boxer could take the measure of a good wrestler 
any time. 

Papke at once changed to his fighting togs, put on the 
gloves and hopped into the open air ring. Burns was 
already in, appearing utterly cool and self-possessed. The 
fighter, on the other hand, was in a confident, joshing 
mood. Without preliminaries, the unusual contest began. 

Dancing forward and jabbing his long left into Far- 
mer’s face, Papke laughed. 

“What are you going to do now?” he asked, certain 
that his powerful left could prevent his opponent from 
getting close enough for a wrestling hold. 

For answer, Burns shot out a foot, tripped up his op- 
ponent with a sweeping side kick, leaped on top of him 
and pulled the fighter’s wrists back of him into the 
double hammer lock. It was sudden, decisive. 

“Ouch, you’re hurting my arm,” grunted Papke. 

“Now what do you think of wrestlers?” Burns inquired, 
as he produced a rope and hogtied the middleweight. 
“Let’s take a ride.” 

Thereat, Burns lifted Papke up, carried him to an old- 
fashioned buckboard that was standing near-by, and 
exhibited his unwilling passenger to the grinning camp. 

Since the great days of Farmer Burns and Frank 
Gotch, professional wrestling has lost much of its ap- 
peal, while amateur wrestling in high schools, colleges 
and athletic associations has grown steadily in popu- 
larity. 

Wrestling isn’t the rough and tumble sport that unin- 
formed people think it is. It demands all 
the traits of a good athlete: the speed and 
wind of a track man, the muscles of a foot- 
ball lineman, an acrobat’s agility and sense 
of balance, and a swimmer’s all-round de- 
velopment. It builds these qualities in the 
boys who take it up. 

Wrestling is a game, in which the object 
is to pin your opponent’s shoulders to the 
mat. Get your chum, and try it. During 
these winter months, when the baseball dia- 
mond and the football gridiron are covered 
with snow, you'll find wrestling just the 
thing to keep you in fine condition for 
spring athletics. 

You won’t need a gymnasium. 

Make your own mat, and put it in your 
basement. If you want one the regulation 
size take four 12-foot lengths of two-by-four lumber and 
fit them into a square. Round off the edges and pad 
the strips by tacking several thicknesses of cloth over 
them. Then find an old piece of canvas—from a worn- 
out tent or tarpaulin—and tack it tightly over the 12-foot 
frame. Two inches of sawdust under the canvas, and 
your mat is complete. 

The next thing to do is to call your chum and start 


T: greatest wrestler of all time is Farmer Burns. 


“This 


practicing. If possible, get poimters from an ex- 
perienced wrestler. Begin by walking through the sim- 
pler holds. I say “walk through them” because only in 


this way can you learn what to do with your arms and 


Left—start out by 
learning the refer- 
ee’s hold. 
Center— First the 
football dive, then 
hoist! 

Right—When 

can do thestanding 
switch, you're 
good, 


The wrestler nearest you, with his left arm 

around his opponent’s waist and his right 

hand grasping the upper arm, is “behind.” 

Which shows that “behind,” in wrestling, really 
means “to the side.” 


If you’re underneath, save your- 
self with a double wristlock. 


legs at each stage of the game. Don’t use all 
your muscle or speed—take it slowly and study 
your position. 

When you start a bout, you are standing on the mat, 
facing your opponent. You're both thinking the same 
thing: 
es must put his shoulders to the mat and hold them 
there.” 

But before you can do that, you’ve got to close with 
him, and then to get behind him. In high school and 
collegiate wrestling it’s important to get behind your man 
because it’s possible to win your bout simply by staying 
behind him longer—at least one minute longer—than he 
stays behind you. 

Most wrestlers start things off by advancing to each 
other and taking what is called the referee’s hold. Both 
men are bent forward, each man’s head is resting against 
his opponent’s left shoulder, his right hand grasping the 
other man’s left arm above the elbow and his left hand 
on the back of the other man’s neck. The feet are well 
apart and parallel. Learn the hold, because most “go- 
behinds” start from there. The referee’s hold is a safe 
one for both wrestlers. 

From this point on, the job is to get be- 
hind your opponent. One of the very sim- 
plest methods is by the arm-lift. Remember 
that in the referee’s hold, your right hand 
is grasping your opponent’s left arm above 
the elbow. Merely by shifting your right 
hand under, thumb inside, and pushing his 


He Develops Champions 


EORGE Pinneo knows wrest- 

ling. As director of physical 
training at the Gary, Indiana, Y. 
M. C. A., he has produced wrest- 
ling teams that have won three National 
A. A. U. championships and three Na- 
tional Y.M.C.A. titles. He coached and 
took across the American team to the 
1920 Olympics. He has refereed amateur 
matches for the last twenty-five years. 
In this article, he explains the fun- 
damental wrestling holds and tells how 
they have helped champions. 
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ers to the Mat! 


By George Pinneo, 
Olympic Games Wrestling Coach 


Left—Here’s how the 

jackknife is applied. An 

American wrestler won 

an Olympic title with 
this hold. 


Turn him over with the half nelson 
and keep him from rolling with the 
inside crotch. 


left arm up and to your left 
you'll find ~ourself behind 
him. 

Try it on your chum. Let 
him try it on you. Get it 
down pat, because it’s the 
simplest go-behind known, 
and one that even experi- 
enced wrestlers sometimes 
fail to guard against. 

But you ought to know a 
number of go-behinds, be- 
cause if one doesn’t 
work you'll want to try 
something else, quick. The 
football dive is one that collegiate wrestlers use more 
often than any other. Simply let go of the other man and 
dive for his legs, making sure to keep your shoulders 
high so that if you miss his legs he can’t easily get 
around you. If he tries this, block him with your out- 
stretched arms. If you can grab his legs, lift him up and 
tip him to the mat. 

If the football dive doesn’t work, try the pull-down. 
Clasp the opponent behind the neck with both hands, 
jerk him forward and throw him off balance. If he goes 
all the way to the mat, you can slip behind him; if he 
goes only to his knees you can hold him there until you 
find an opening to go behind. 

Try these three go-behinds. Notice what effect they 
have on your chum’s defense. Learn to take quick ad- 
vantage of his every move. You'll find that you're be- 
ginning to move on coiled springs, and that your chum 
1s, too. 

Now’s the time for something more difficult, the stand- 
ing switch Be sure to walk through this one, because 
you'll never learn it any other way. Once you’ve mas- 
tered it, you'll find it mighty effective. While you are 
standing, facing your opponent, grasp his left wrist with 
your right hand. Carry your left hand over his head 
and left arm and thrust it downward to the inside of his 
left thigh. Fall back and bridge backward on your op- 
ponent’s left arm and you'll carry him to the mat. Sounds 
complicated, with all those “lefts” and “rights,” but it 
really isn’t. 

Now, rest. You'll need to after working on the stand- 
ing switch, and you'll want all your energy for the next 
one. It’s called the head chancery and bar arm, and it 
not only puts you behind your man but gives you a 
hold that will pin him. Start with the referee’s hold. 
Haven’t forgotten the referee’s hold, have you? All 
right. With your left hand, which is on the back of your 
opponent’s neck, pull his head down under your armpit, 
and encircle it with your left arm. Got it? With your 
right arm, bar your opponent’s left arm. “Barring” is 
easy. Whenever you get your arm under the other fel- 
low’s arm, you have barred his arm. Simple, but tre- 
mendously important. 

Coming back to the head chancery, you have the other 
man’s head encircled by your left arm, and you have 
barred his left arm by shoving your right under it and 
partly around his back. Now you're all set to jerk him 
back with you to the mat. When you fall into a sitting 
position, turn to the left. This throws your opponent 
over onto his back. As you carry your opponent to the 
mat bring your legs sharply (Continued on page 52) 
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As if thrown from 

a sling shot, he 

went pin-wheeling 
into space. 


TRONG wind came out of 

the north; bitter wind, with 

driving snow and _ sleet ; 

fierce, angry wind that raced 
down the Roaring Forties and in 
no time kicked up a savage, 
whitecerped sea, But the expected 
order did not come from the 
stocky, silent man on the poop; 
Captain Marr kept the big four- 
masted bark running with the 
wind on the starboard quarter, 
with all plain sail, sheets leaping, 
blocks clacking, taut stays whin- 
ing. 

Take in sail? Not he! “Crack 
on, Mister,” he said in answer to 
the second mate’s suggestion that 
they shorten sail. “We'll stick with 
it as long as we can—and then a 
little longer!” 

Jim, the ’prentice boy, working 
with old Ben, the sail maker, 
looked inquiringly at the old sea- 
man; and Ben nodded and grinned. 
They cocked their ears to hear 
what next the second mate would 
say. 

“She’s carryin’ too much can- 
vas, sir. You'll yank the sticks 
out o’ her!” 

The stocky master snorted. 
“Good straight Oregon pine, those 
masts are, Mister. I know what 
she'll stand. Hold on!” 

So the Alliancia, bound from 
Rotterdam to New York with 
general cargo, held on before that 
swiftly growing wind. Old Ben 
nodded and grinned as the second 
mate, shaking his head and cast- 
ing speculative glances aloft at 
the straining hamper, made his 
way forward. 

“T don’t blame him for being 
worried,” said Jim. “We're sure 
carrying a lot 0’ canvas; what do 
you say, Ben?” 

“Yeah,” Ben clapped his numbed 
hands together and stamped his 
half-frozen feet. “But she'll stand 
it. Ship master’s gotta drive his 
ship nowadays ’f he wants to make 
money fer the owners. Cap’n Marr 


knows what he’s a-doin’.” 


Illustrated 
by 
J. Scott Williams 


He took the mallet from Jim and 
balanced it meaningly as he 
watched Limey and Black George. 
After a few more threats the two 
went off forward. 

“Them two is up to somethin’,” 
said Ben looking after them. 
“Them two and Bosun and Big- 
Mouth Halleck and a couple more. 
I don’t know what, but ’tain’t 
nothin’ good. I tried to hear what 
they was chinnin’ about this morn- 
in’, but they seen me and clapped 
on hatches. They allus got their 
heads together.” 

“T guess they won’t bother us, 
Ben.” Jim squared his chin and 
drew himself up to his full height. 
Ben’s battles were his. 

“Oh, I ain’t thinkin’ on’y about 
us, Jim. The’s somethin’ in the 
wind. Lot o’ jaw tackle loose. 
Some o’ the gang’s allus growlin’ 
bout one thing another. The’ll be 
knives flashin’ afore this v’yage is 
done.” 

Jim listened silently, his boyish 
face inscrutable. A seaman must 
brace himself to meet storms, 
human or otherwise. 


HE wind strengthened steadily 

all that day, till at last the ter- 
rific pressure on her high royals 
was causing the ship to bury her 
head, so that she was actually 
making less speed than before, 
when the wind was not so strong. 
And it seemed impossible that 
backstays and masts could longer 
stand the strain. 

Captain Marr merely nodded; 
Mr. Grimes, the second mate, 
needed no more than that. He 
shouted lustily and his men 
swarmed aloft, he with them, to 
take in the royals. Cruel work, 
that; attended with agony beyond 
the imagination of the average 
man. An hour of heroic struggle 
and they had the royals in and 
furled, and then the word came 
from below to take in also the 
upper topgallants. Another hour of 
almost unendurable torture fight- 


They were splicing an eye in a 
preventer-stay; or rather, old Ben 
was doing the splicing and Jim 
was helping, and at the same time, learning. Ben was 
a good teacher in things nautical, and Jim a good pupil; 
and in another line, vice versa. 


Bete two, the wiry young apprentice and the old sail 
maker, had made a sort of contract, several months 
before, when Jim first came to the Alliancia, his first 
ship. “Jest you listen to me and do what I say and ye’ll 
be all right,” Ben had said. “I'll teach ye all the knots 
and bends and how to splice and everythin’. Ye wanta 
make ordinary seaman and A. B. and bosun and maybe 
even mate, don’t ye? Well, jest you listen to what I tell 
ye. I'll make a real sailorman out o’ ye. And to pay me 
back, you can teach me somethin’.” 

“Gosh, what can I teach you, Ben?” asked Jim. 

“How to read. How to read books and things. I never 
did learn to read. Ran off to sea when I was knee high 
to a duck, and when I was a young feller I never had 

ense ’nough to think any about readin’. Now I’m shov- 
xty, but that ain’t too old to learn; I’m gonna start 
all over.” 

Start all over. At sixty! 

“T can read a little,” Ben resumed after a while. “Read 
a book almost through onct. Ben Hur, it was. But some 
of them big words stumped me, and I hadda tack back 
and forth to get any sense out o’ it. But I stuck with it.” 

Thus the compact had been made. Old Ben had made 
rough weather of it, but he had held himself grimly to 
the task and now there was hardly a word in Ben Hur 
that he could not master. And in return Ben had set 
young Jim on the proper course to a nautical education; 
had taught him so much that Captain Marr had inti- 
mated that perhaps next voyage Jim might sign on as 
A. B. seaman, if he cared to sail again in the Alliancia. 

Ben hauled through another strand of the springy 
plow-steel wire and held it taut while Jim hammered it 


Sea Grit 


By John Webb 


flat with a serving mallet. Plow-steel wire is difficult to 
splice under any conditions, and now conditions were far 
from pleasant; the bitter wind cut through their clothes 
and drenched them with spray whipped from the tops of 
the snarling seas. 

“Ts this the easiest kind of an eye-splice to make?” 
asked Jim. 

Ben shook his head. “No; but it’s the best. This is 
an over-one-and-under-one splice; it’s harder to make 
than what a French splice is, but it’s better. Gotta make 
it good. Cold, are ye? Well, do like Cap'n Marr says: 
stick with it as long as ye can—and then a little longer!” 

“You spoutin’ agin, ye old porpoise?” broke in a rough 
voice. 

Jim looked up indignantly, but old Ben merely glanced 
out of the corners of his eyes at the man who spoke. He 
was a giant of a man with a matted black beard and 
fierce eyes. Black George, they called him, an A. B. sea- 
man and the fo’e’sle Lully. At his elbow stood Limey 
Jones, a smaller man with a cruel, weak mouth and 
shifty eyes. 

“R’s a blinkin’ old snooper, that’s wot ’e is,” said 
Limey. “If ’e keeps it up, ’e’ll get *is bloomin’ fice kicked 
in, that’s wot ’e’ll get.” 

Jim’s hand clenched on the handle of the hickory 
serving mallet. Ben said nothing, but his old eyes flashed. 


ing that icy wind! 

At last they lay down from 
aloft, Jim with them. His 
hands were torn and bleeding and his face was like raw 
meat. Tears streamed from his burning eyes. Miserable, 
half-frozen, and utterly exhausted! He staggered into the 
cold, damp fo’c’sle and threw himself in his bunk, soggy 
with water that dripped through from the fo’e’sle head 
above. 

And yet he grinned a little at old Ben’s query—‘“Sorry 
ye didn’t stay to home on the farm?” 

“Nope.” And he shook his head. 

It was dark now. A man lighted the oil lamp bracketed 
on a stanchion; its yellow rays struggled weakly with the 
shadows in the gloomy fo’c’sle. Weather-beaten faces 
stood out of the gloom; the faces of rough, tough men 
who had roamed the seven seas and the ports of the 
world. Black George, elbows on knees, great hands 
buried in his matted beard, his fierce black eyes boring 
holes in the grimy flooring. Limey Jones, motionless 
save for his shifting,-scheming eyes. Big-Mouth Hal- 
leck, jagged, yellow teeth showing in a crooked, frozen 
grin. Cuddy Coe, a human gorilla, with slanting fore- 
head and arms like manila hawsers. Mike Latzo, slim, 
wiry, olive-skinned, with a tight slit of a mouth and the 
eyes of a killer. And the red-headed bosun, tall, broad- 
shouldered, with hot, angry eyes that glowed like living 
coals. 

Six men. They kept together, in a little group, sullen, 
secretive. The score of other men in the fo’e’sle, men as 
hard as they, moved around them, left them alone. 

Limey Jones ripped out a Cockney curse. “A blinkin’ 
shyme, that’s wot, and no mistyke! Why didn’t ’e tyke 
the blarsted t’gallants and royals orf ’er before the wind 
cyme hup like wot it is? I arsk yer that! "E drives hus, 
like we was a lot o’ dorgs.” 

The others of the group nodded. They looked around 
as if gauging the thoughts of the rest of the fo’e’sle gang 
Evidently not satisfied with what they saw in the faces 
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of the others, the six drew sullenly within themselves. 

Jim noted that withdrawal as he listened to old Ben. 

“The ship comes first wi’ Cap’n Marr,” Ben was saying. 
“And he don’t drive us any more’n he drives himself. 
Look how he stayed thirty-six hours on the poop durin’ 
that snorter in the Bay o’ Biscay. He treats us good as 
he can. Ain’t he allus fightin’ wi’ the owners fer better 
grub? Look at all the time he gives us ashore in port. 
He’s drivin’ the ship to get us home quick’s he can. 
Can’t get in any too quick fer me! Cap’n Marr knows 
what he’s a-doin’. Real sailormen ain’t supposed to kick 
jest "cause they has to get out in the cold onet ’n a 
while.” 

“Shut yer blarsted fice!” screamed Limey Jones furi- 
ously; “else I’ll twist yer skinny old neck!” He crouched 
as if to leap, one hand gripping the knife beneath his oil- 
skins. 

Jim slid from his bunk and posed tensely beside old 
Ben. Others showed their unwillingness to see old Ben 
harmed. A huge Swede hitched up his trousers and lum- 
bered up beside Ben and Jim, fight glinting in his pale 
blue eyes. A husky Irishman came clambering from his 
bunk. A pock-marked negro growled deep in his throat 
and posed on the balls of his feet. 

And then the red-headed bosun clutched Limey by the 
shoulder and yanked him angrily back, breathed swift 
words in his ear. Black George sat down. Cuddy Coe 
folded his gorilla arms across his chest and relaxed, mut- 
tering. Big-Mouth Halleck resumed his perpetual grin. 
Mike Latzo closed his killer’s eyes and leaned back, al- 
ready half asleep. 

The tension died; the cold, wet, exhausted seamen-fell 
again into their attitude of rest. 

Yet Jim, behind his determined mask of calm, had a 
feeling that the quiet was only the ominous pause that 
follows the first sharp flash of the storm. 

The fo’e’sle door swung open; snow and sleet swirled 
in. Mr. Grimes, the second mate, stood there, his oil- 
skin coat and sou’wester a-glisten with ice particles. 

“All hands on deck! Come on, farmers! On deck! 
Bose!” 

The tall bosun, lashing his oilskins about him with 
rope yarns, started for the door. “Sir?” 

“Get the upper tops'ls and the spanker off her, and 
then we’ll put a reef in the courses.” 

“Aye, sir!” 

Groaning, the weary men piled out upon the gale- 
swept deck. 

Hour by hour the wind mounted, and the Alliancia 
foamed along like a thing alive over the black and 


savage sea. Sail after sail was taken in, and one was 
blown to shreds; till at last Captain Marr was forced 
to bring the big bark around on ‘the wind and heave-to 
under close-reefed mainsail and storm staysails. Bucking, 
plunging, groaning in every seam, she forged slow into 
the roaring seas. The sable sky hung low. 

At midnight, Jim and Ben, on their way forward, 
plunged into the lee of the midship deckhouse to recover 
their breath. Ben clutched Jim tightly by the arm and 
drew him near. 

“Trouble to-night! You wait and see!” Ben had his 
cupped hands to his mouth and was shouting in Jim’s 
ear to make himself heard. “I know the signs.” 

“What do you mean?” But even as Jim asked, he 
guessed the answer. 

“Mutiny! They’re in there.” Ben, hanging on with 
one hand to the handrail, waved with the other toward 
the mess room in the forward end of the deck house. 
“Bose and Black George and Limey and them, I mean.” 

“What can we do?” 

“We can find out what’s what, and then tell the cap’n. 
Cap’n can handle ’em if they don’t take him by sur- 
prise.” 

“But what do they want to mutiny for?” 

Ben pointed down. “Silk. A hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth in the hold. Run the ship to some other 
port, smuggle the silk ashore and sell it. There'll be 
knives flyin’ to-night, boy. Maybe we can set ’em aback. 
How ’bout it?” 

“T’m with you, Ben.” Grim enough, that shout of Jim’s, 

“Come on, then,” cried Ben. “Through the galley to 
the mess room cuddy, and we'll see what we can hear.” 


N the mess room, the six plotters clung to one of the 

screw-bolted tables as fhe ship rolled and pitched. 
The red-headed bosun was talking grimly— 

“Ain’t no use boxin’ the compass any more. We gotta 
do this thing and have it over and done, like Limey 
says.” 

Limey nodded. “First thing, we gotta get ‘old o’ the 
guns. Now's the best time. Cap’n’s all in, and I ’eard 
‘im sye to the myte ’e was goin’ below to catch a bit 0’ 
sleep. Second myte’s asleep too. On’y three of ’em aft 
there—and two of ’em asleep. All we gotter do is grab 
the myte and put the boots to ’em. Big-Mouth and me 
will slip below and get ’old o’ the guns. Then we'll lock 
the three of ’em in the lazaret. The rest o’ the blinkin’ 
erew is about sick o’ bein’ drove and ’azed, and they'll 
come round when we torks to ’em—” 

“Maybe they won’t,” broke in Cuddy Coe, his little 
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eyes twinkling beneath his slanting forehead. 

“And they’re ‘bout three to one,” added Mike Latzo, 
the olive-skinned man. 

“Ain’t seared, are yuh?” growled Black George. “We'll 
have all the guns aboard, won’t we? And about half of 
’em’ll come over to us soon’s we get the cap’n and the 
mates triced up in the lazaret. Lot of ’em just waitin’ 
for somebody to start it; they ain’t got nerve enough to 
do it themselves. They won’t know what’s comin’ off 
till we got the ship and it’s all over, and if any of ’em 
get tough then—” 

“We'll blow their blarsted ’eads orf!” snarled Limey. 

“Yuh’ll do what I say!” snapped the tall bosun. “I’m 
gonna be in command o’ this wagon. And Black George 
is gonna do the navigatin’; he used to be a mate, but 
got busted for—” 

“Never mind what he got busted fer!” growled Black 
George. 

“We'll make for La Guira,” resumed the bosun. “I 
know a Chink down there will buy the silk. Then us six 
will slip off with the money and let the rest go to 
blazes.” 

“Bli’? me, what a do that’ll be!” cried Limey. 
take the money and skip orf to—” 

“Aw, stow the gab, and let’s get started,” interrupted 
the bosun.. He, apparently, was all for action and was 
not a man to talk more than was necessary. “Let’s get 
this straight, now. Black George, Cuddy, me, and Mike 
will get the mate, on the poop. We'll squeeze his guzzle 
so he can’t rouse the Old Man and Grimes. Limey and 
Big-Mouth slip below and c’lect the guns, and Black 
George and Mike will come below as we get the mate 
triced up, to help yuh with the Old Man and Grimes. 
Then we'll each take a gun and rouse out the crew, and 
them what wants to come with us can step out and 
say so, and the others we'll batten down in the fore- 
peak, and them what wants to put up a battle we'll give 
a dose o’ lead.” 

The big bosun stood there swaying to the roll of the 
ship, his smoldering eyes studying them in the dim light 
of the turned-down oil lamp bracketed on the cuddy par- 
tition. After a while he nodded, satisfied. 

“Yuh all know what yuh gotta do?” 

Grimly and silently they all nodded. Hard, ruthless 
men, these six, and there would be no quarter given to 
any who opposed them. A hundred thousand dollars lay 
within their reach; all they need do, they reasoned, was 
reach out and take it. 

“Where’s that snoopin’ old sail myker, Ben?” asked 
(Continued. on page 40) 


“We'll 


Limey suddenly, as they 
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Want to Work in Foreign Trade? 


Talk It Over With Dr. Julius Klein 


Through Esca G. Rodger 


That depends la: 
doing. Your work? 


YOU—Twenty Years From Now 


Where will you be in 1947? Plodding along in a rut? Or racing on toward the goal? 

ely on your choosing the right life job. Men like Dr. Klein can point the way to work worth 
‘ou decide. Think over the different kinds. Fcreign trade, medicine, jcurnalism, teaching, 
aoe and ranching—you’ve talked with experts in all these lines through recent issues of THE AMERICAN 


Next month, you'll talk with Louis K. Liggett, master salesman. Later, with a great engineer, a great lawyer, 
and another great business man. They'll point the way. You decide. 


Where will you be in 1947? 


‘= 'ANAH Abang Oost 73, Batavia, Java,’ 
you mutter. No, it isn’t a charm. 
It’s merely an address picked from a 
printed page. Yet it makes you think 
of work in distant lands. You wish you knew 
more about opportunities in foreign trade. You 
would like to find work that would be both a 
man-sized job and something of a far adven- 
ture. What are your chances? 

You'll soon know. You're going to talk things 
over with a man who has won international rec- 
ognition as an expert in foreign trade—you’re 
waiting to see Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Waiting in a roomy outer office 
high up in the great Commerce Building down 
in Washington, D. C. 

A fascinating place to wait. Workers digging 
away at desks, Walls covered with tack-studded 
maps that fire your imagination. Windows look- 
ing down on the sunset panorama of the city of 
Washington. 

You're aware of a sudden twisting thrill as you 
catch sight, far down in the distance, of the 
white columns of the Lincoln Memorial. Odd how that 
tribute to a great man always stirs you. The tribute? 
No, the thought of the man who inspired the tribute. 
Lincoln! A great homely, cool-headed, warm-hearted 
man. Agiant figure in history. Arare friend tomen. In- 
cluding the men of to-day. Including you. . . . 

But this is no time to be dreaming of Lincoln. You 
bring your eyes back to the printed list of foreign offices 
that Dr. Klein’s secretary handed you when he noticed 
your interest in the wall maps. 

“Tanah Abang Oost 73, Batavia, Java,’ you mutter 
again. 

Then you look up to search a map of the world for 
a bright-headed thumb tack off northeast of the Indian 
Ocean. Yes, there’s the coffee-raising island of Java, and 
there’s a gay tack marking trade at Java’s leading city 
of Batavia. Right there, then, at that far-away spot, is 
where you’d find the American trade commissioner who 
gives his address as Tanah Abang Oost 73. Right there, 
some day, it’s barely possible you may find yourself. 
Who knows? 

You reflect that you’d like to earn a top-notch job in 
the government service, like to be an American trade 
commissioner or one of Secretary Herbert Hoover's 
famous, far-flung line of commercial attaches. You 
might earn first a place as clerk to a commercial attache 
in Paris or London or Rio de Janeiro, say. Such assist- 
ants aren't merely routine clerks. They’re selected from 
young men of promise. You'd be on your way up—as 
you dug for information that would help American busi- 
hess men. 

Yet might not your chances be better if you got into 
private employment? With one of the many business 
firms that are buying and selling abroad? Or with a 
banking house interested in foreign investment? If— 

Just then the outer door opens to admit a quick-mo- 
tioned man of medium size with keen, tired eyes. With a 
friendly, questioning glance at you, he passes swiftly on 
into an inner office. 

That’s Dr. Klein, you tell yourself as the secretary 
picks up some papers to take in. A moment later, he 
comes out to say: 

“Dr. Klein can see you now.” 

And you go in, feeling somewhat abashed at thrusting 
yourself so late in the afternoon upon a man who has 
already put in a full day. You know that, with Secre- 
tary Hoover and other experts, Dr. Klein has been ap- 
pearing at an important Congressional hearing in which 
raw material monopolies are being investigated. Must be 
wearying work, keeping on one’s expert toes all day. 

But Dr. Klein’s face lights up the instant you begin to 
ask questions. That tells you much about the zest of 
work in foreign trade. 

And Dr. Klein has much more to tell you. 

“What are the chances of a young man’s finding inter- 
esting, profitable work in foreign trade?” he smiles. “Ex- 


Young Holland makes friends with Dr. Klein (right) on 


inspection tour. 


cellent. Never better than they are to-day. The World 
War brought about complete changes in foreign trade 
conditions, and our young nation is well able to meet 
the new demands. 

“Tn years past, many of our business men were afraid 
to enter into competition with the business men of other 
nations. Our men feared the others had too great an 
advantage in experience. But American business men 
are beginning to realize that they can win—through in- 
genuity, integrity, and stick-to-itiveness. 

“And they’re growing keenly aware of the big oppor- 
tunities in foreign trade. Over against 700 inquiries a 
day from business men four years ago, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce now gets 7,500 inquir- 
ies—7,500 proofs that business men are waking up. 

“Good proofs, but queer questions, some of them. For 
instance: What are the import duties on woolen under- 
wear to Patagonia? Are suspenders worn in Venezuela? 
What is the average size,of women’s feet in South Amer- 
ica? What is the maximum load a mule.can carry?” 

Dr. Klein stops to chuckle, and you ask, “But can the 
Bureau answer such questions?” 

“Yes, that’s part. of our work. And the more questions 
there are, the better we like it. More questions mean 
that more business men are getting ready to break trail. 

“Foreign trade of to-day needs trail breakers. The 
times demand new methods. There is nothing to handi- 
cap our men in working them out; we are not hampered 
by centuries of foreign trade traditions; no big execu- 
tives are saying to our men, ‘But that’s the way we’ve 
always done it.’ Our executives are looking for initiative. 
Young men with good, sound, original ideas are wanted.” 


Are You a Trail Breaker? 


OUNG men wanted for trail breaking! Pioneering! 
You seem to see a long train of covered wagons 
lurching west—toward Java. Or should they lurch east? 
You're a bit muddled in your directions, a bit mixed in 
your ideas. Yet there’s no mistake about the main fact: 
Work in foreign trade is pioneering. 

But are you the pioneering sort? Now is the time to 
find out, now before you’ve wasted from two to ten years 
in a false start. 

“How can I tell whether I’m the kind to go into 
foreign trade?” you ask. 

“Try these questions on yourself,” suggests Dr. Klein. 
“Unless you can answer each with a pretty emphatic yes, 
better not look for work in foreign trade: 

“Are you healthy—of sound physique, with steady 
nerves? 

“Are you willing to make sacrifices—willing, for long 
months and years, to do without conveniences, comforts, 
pleasures, and associations to which you've been accus- 
tomed? Can you get along without hot baths, baseball, 
and best friends, if need be, and still keep happy? 


a trade 


“Are you fairly fearless as far as 
hardships are concerned—prepared to 
face, if necessary, deprivations, expos- 
ure, oppressive climatic conditions, 
and disease? Could you manage a 
grin in a sand storm and stay game 
through a typhoid epidemic? 

“Are you willing to work hard, for 
long hours? 

“Can you keep fairly contented far 
from home and family—are you rea 
sonably sure your usefulness won’t be 
impaired through attacks of home- 
sickness?” 

He pauses. 

“T'll have to think about some of 
those things,” you admit. 

“Right,” agrees Dr. Klein. “And 
here are more questions to think 
about. You should be able to an- 
swer yes to these, too: 

“Are you courteous, tactful, alert, 
analytical, resourceful, adaptable? 

“Are you ‘a good mixer?’ 

“Are you cordial and accommodating, so ready 
to grant what some call ‘favors’ that when you 
have to ask similar ‘favors’ for your country or 
your firm, you'll find them readily granted? 

“Are you energetic and persistent? 

“Are you quick to notice and turn to account 
openings and opportunities that present them- 
selves?” 

Dr. Klein pauses again and surveys you, meas- 
uring you seriously, yet with a twinkle that be- 
speaks understanding of your thoughts. 

“Pretty stiff,’ you murmur. “But I’d like to be that 
good, no matter what I went into.” And there you have 
to leave that side of the subject. There are many more 
things you want to ask Dr. Klein. 

You can’t help wondering how he got ready for the 
work he’s doing. Mere luck doesn’t land a man only 
forty years old in a highly important position. © 

You know that before Dr, Klein was made director of 
the Bureau, he was the United States commercial attache 
at Buenos Aires; and before that, he was chief of the 
Latin American Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Evidently, he had acquired not only 
broad general knowledge but also unusual specialized 
knowledge. 

Fine. But how did he do it? 

“I started young,” Dr. Klein tells you. “As a boy in 
California, I was interested in my state’s Spanish back- 
ground. Her history fascinated me. ‘Admission Day’ 
celebrations were big events in my boyhood. I began to 
think much about Latin American relations. 

“Occasional trips to San Francisco increased my inter- 
est in foreign countries. I spent long hours down on the 
waterfront there. I saw ships from the seven seas: 
steamers from the Orient, Australian windjammers, 
copra traders’ barkentines from tropical islands. I 
watched the different steamers filling their holds with 
cargoes for far ports—Shanghai, Sydney, Cape Town, 
Calcutta. 

“Then, too, growing up out there in California, I was 
continually thrown with boys from foreign lands—in 
grade school, in high school, and in college. 

“No wonder I became ‘foreign trade conscious.’ ” 

You listen closely, a little enviously. What a wonder- 
ful start! Then you pull yourself up short. Thousands 
of other boys in California have had just such inspira- 
tion offered them, and made nothing of it. Alertness, 
readiness to see and seize an opportunity—that’s what 
gives you a start. 

As Dr. Klein goes on, you realize how many years of 
preparation he packed on top of his hours of inspiration. 

First, at the University of California. There he earned 
his bachelor’s degree. Then at Harvard. There he re- 
ceived his master’s degree, and later the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

You may not be able to get that much training, you 
reflect. But if you can afford it—great! 

Years of foundation work in great universities in this 
country, and still Dr. Klein was far from through. “After 
I had received the degree of master of arts,” he tells you, 
“I went to Spain, to the mother country, to begin the 
study of Latin America at the root source. 

“Men fail in foreign trade because they don’t dig down 
to facts, because they act on superficial information. You 
can’t get much knowledge of Latin America by listening 
to after dinner speeches (Continued on pagé 54) 


expert in 
foreign 
trade. 
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« USH!”’ says 
Mark, pulling 
me farther 


back into 

_ that black mountain 

eave where somebody 

unknown had hidden a 
lot of guns. 

“T can’t hush any 
harder than I’m hush- 
in’,” I says back, with 
my eyes on ‘the mouth 
of the cave—and then 
I caught my breath and 
froze 

There was One-Eye! 

He had just slithered 
into sight in front of 


the cave and stood 
there peering in, and if 
He came down to break- ever a man looked 
fast in a red silk robe. wicked, -that wizened, 


hunched-up little Arab 
did right then as he 
stood there squinting in, straight at us. It was hard to 
believe he couldn't see us. 
Well, 1 just held my breath and wished a lot of things. 
I wished I wasn’t traveling in Palestine with Mark 
Tidd. -I wished Mark hadn’t insisted on our adopting 
Professor Anaxerxes Rod and his scientific war with Pro- 
fessor Hemrich Bauer, who was so set on getting the 
same rare vase that Professor Rod wanted to find that 
he’d probably do murder to get it. 1 wished we hadn’t 
adopted that good-looking, mysterious young Said when 
we'd saved him from drowning in the River Jordan while 
a crowd of other Arabs shot at him from the far bank 
I wished I knew why Professor Bauer and that wizened, 
one-eyed Arab were in cahoots, and what they were plan- 
ning to do, And I wished Mark could have stayed in 
that German monastery place near Tiberias where we 
were boarding and not gone climbing mountains and 
falling mto caves that were secret arsenals. 


Chapter Nine 
A CAVE full of guns and a one-eyed Arab! It was a 


lovely mess, wasn’t it? And the only way for us to 

get out without being seen was to tunnel back 
through the mountain fifteen or twenty 
miles to the Plains of Esdraelon. I’m glad 
Mark didn’t think of that or he’d have 
started in to do it and stuck to it, too. It 
wouldn’t have taken a minute more than 
a couple of hundred years, and I want to 
spend my life doing something else besides 
giving an imitation of a ground hog, 

It didn’t seem like a very good time to 
hold any conversations either, though there 
were a lot of things I wanted to talk about. 
For instance, I wanted to discuss how we 
were going to get away with our skins all 
in a piece, and I wanted to know what 
the guns were doing there, and what busi- 
ness it was of One-Eye’s anyhow. And I 
wanted to wish good and loud that I wasn’t 
there, because that always seems to do a Jot 
of good. And I wanted to say something 
sharp to Mark for falling off the edge of the 
mountain and landing us in this scrap. l’ve 
heard a lot about a fellow falling in the 
ocean and coming up with a pearl in his 
pocket, but Mark wasn’t like that. He 
could fall off the front steps of the Congre- 
gational Church and come up with a riot 
wrapped around his neck. It was a gift If 
there wasn’t any trouble where he landed 
all you had to do was wait a mmute and 
somebody would come along and start some 
for you. There are fellows fleas won’t get 
on and maybe there are fellows trouble 
won’t hunt for. I don’t know about the 
fleas, because I saw Mark do quite some 
scratching while we were in Egypt, but I do 
know about the trouble. He's a con- 
founded magnet for it and if [ ever get 
back to America I’m going to quit having 
anything else to do with him, or else get 
me a suit of armor and chum with a regi- 
ment of National Guard. 

Without a word to each other we started 
to creep back into the cave as far as we 
could, because we didn’t like being so = 
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close to One-Eye. While we were going Mark started in 
to think. I didn’t think; I just sneaked. There wasn’t 
any use of my thinking anyhow, because it wouldn’t 
have amounted to anything. 

“There’s more’n just him,” says I. 

“S-sure,” says Mark, “but maybe not.” 

“Huh,” says I. 

“We don’t want him to s-s-see us,” says he. 

“However ’d you come to think of that?” says I. 

“I mean to r-recognize us. We don’t want him to 
know it’s us, or that, we know anythin’ about these g-g- 
guns. Or that Said is here in Tiberias.” 

“We'll wear false whiskers,” says I, kind of sarcastic. 

“Um... . That’s an idea,” says he. “Only we hain’t 
got any whiskers. We'll have to wear s-somethin’.” 

“We might go squeak, squeak, and he’d think we were 
mice,” says I. 

“P-probably,” says Mark, “he ain’t ever b-been here 
before; so he don’t know what to expect.” 

“He won’t expect us,” says I, “but here we be.” 

“No t-time to waste,” says Mark. “G-grab that t-tar- 
paulin!” 

“That what?” says I. 

“That canvas thing coverin’ the boxes.” 

“Why?” 

“To m-make a curtain,” says Mark. “It'll look n-nat- 
ural, We'll hold it up r-right across the cave, from one 
side to the other—like it was p-put here for a kind of 
@ shelter.” 

“Fine,” says I, “and then what?” 

“Why, One-Hye’ll come smougin’ along till he comes 
to it, and he'll want to see what’s b-behind it.” 

“That’s us,” says I. “We'll be behind it.” 


UT Mark didn’t pay any attention. “We'll hold it 

t-tight against the roof,” says he, “so as he’ll have to 
s-stoop and lift up the bottom. And it'll t-trail along 
the floor quite a ways. Get the idee?” 

“No,” says I. “Is there one?” 

“When he’s scrouged down and p-pushin’ under, why 
we d-drop the tarpaulin onto him, and us onto it. That’s 
the n-notion. And we do it s-sudden and squash him 
f-flat to the floor Jest come down onto him ker-flummix 


with all our weight.” 

“All your’n?” says I. 

“Sure,” says he. 

“They'll have to take him up like a carpet,” says I 
“For he’ll be spread out thin as a pancake” 


” 


“Shut up and git ready,” says he. “And when we p- 
pounce on him, we got to roll him up in it before he gits 
to struggle any. It'll be easy. We'll make a reg’lar 
cocoon out of him.” 

“Mebby he'll hatch out some kind of a butterfly with 
a sting in its tail,” says I. 

“By the t-time he hatches,” says Mark, “you ’n me ’Il 
be s-some’eres else.” 

“Tf it’s the best we kin do,” says I, “why, fly at it.” 

So we lifted up the tarpaulin and held it against the 
roof and sides of the cave, and it was kind of an arm 
breaking job to stand there holding it and waiting. But 
we didn’t have to wait long, because we could hear One- 
Eye’s feet begin to slither along the cave floor. And 
then he touched the tarpaulin and give it a push. But 
we held tight.. I could feel him stoop and lift at the 
bottom, and then ‘he started to crawl under. When he 
got under good, Mark says, “Now!” and down we 
flopped onto him. 

He says, “Awk!” when Mark hit him, and I guess he 
was kind of surprised and grieved, but more grieved even 
than he wassurprised. So Mark lifted up and ker-flummixed 
onto him again, and there wasn’t so much of an “awk!” 
the second time. He hardly struggled any. But we did 
not wait to see. if he was going to. We just started in 
to roll him up in that canvas, and before he knew what 
was going on he was about ‘the neatest and tightest 
Christmas package of one-eyed Arab you ever see. We 
rolled him over and over in it and got a couple of 
ropes wrapped around and through the grommet holes 
in the tarp. 

Then Mark grabbed my arm and we legged it. No- 
body ever went down a mountain as fast as we did un- 
less he started at the top and made it in one jump. I 
don’t know how long it took us to get up, but we went 
down in ten seconds flat and set a world’s record that 
we never got any medals for. 

We made right for that German monastery place where 
we were living, and there was the rest of the fellows and 
Mark’s pa and Professor Rod and Said, all sitting on the 
terrace over the Sea of Tiberias and smelling the flowers 
that were growing on trellises all around, and being so 
peaceful it made me mad. We weren’t peaceful at all. 
We were skun and bruised and tore and about as near 
ruined as a couple of fellows ever was. 

“Gracious,” says Professor Rod, “what has occurred?” 

“Tt didn’t occur,” says I. “It happened.” 

“Perhaps,” says the professor kind of dignified, “there 


There sat an old Arab 
with white whiskers, 
and Said started cight 
in to jabber at him. 
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He looked down at Mark and says with a kind of a foreign talk, “What for is the rumpus, eh?” 


is a distinction between those two words.” 

“You kin bet there is,” says I, “and there was guns, 
too. A whole caveful of ’em.” 

Said jumped to his feet kind of excited. “What guns?” 
says he. 

“Boxes and barrels and crates of ’em,” says I, “in a 
cave. Mark fell off the mountain right into it. That 
was just after the shootin’.” 

“What shooting?” says the professor. 

“Just shootin’,” says I. “We didn’t pry into that. Some- 
body was whangin’ away; so we started to leave. But 
Mark he decided to fall off, and he fell off right where 
the guns was.” 

“Guns,” says Mr. Tidd, “was not invented then.” 

“They’re invented now,” says Mark. “When wasn’t 
they invented?” 

“When the Romans was here,” says Mr. Tidd. “I 
druther you boys wouldn’t find any guns. If you got to 
be findin’ suthin’ why don’t you find a cave all full of 
Roman swords and shields and sich-like. A body could 
git some comfort out of that.” 

“We didn’t git no c-comfort out of this,” says Mark. 
“Not after One-Eye come along, anyhow.” 

“You mean—” says Said. 

“T mean that One-Eye you warned us about, that’s in 
with Professor Bauer and all.” 

“Did he find the guns?” says Said. 

“He hadn’t when we left,” says Mark, “on account of 
his search b-bein’ interfered with.” 

“Be quick,” says Said kind of imperative. “Tell all. 
Waste no words.” 

I looked at him kind of astonished on account of the 
way he spoke and the manner he got on him, but Mark 
kind of took it for granted, I guess, and he told quick 
what had happened. 

“Fast,” says Said. 
Sheik.” 

“What Sheik?” 

“The Sheik El Ssimairi down the road. Come.” 


“We must to the tents of the 


ELL, we followed him a-pelting, and he ran. It was 

maybe a quarter of a mile till we got to a little 
plain where there was a clump of black tents, and Said 
started across to them, but about a million dogs come 
rushing out to eat us alive; and then some Arabs in black 
robes come out of a tent and hollered, and Said hollered 
back, and they come full tilt with clubs and drove the 
dogs off just before they got the first bite. 

Said jabbered to them in Arab, and us four boys and 
Said was led to a part of the tent that was open except 
on top and a flap at the back, and there sat an old Arab 
with white whiskers. And Said started right in to jabber 
to him. Well, it seems like this old fellow was a sheik, 
and he had about a dozen sons of assorted sizes. You 
could see he didn’t know Said from a hole in the wall, 
but he was mighty put out about what Said was saying 
to him, and he let out a howl for all his sons and they 


came running and every last one of them had a gun, 
ay in about two minutes they were skittering up the 

ill. 

“There,” says Said. 
peace.” 

So he made gestures to the Sheik, and the Sheik done 
some polite things back again, and kind of apologized 
and all about something, which Said said later was be- 
cause the excitement prevented him from offering us hos- 
pitality like he ought to. It seems like he would have 
killed us a sheep and roasted it if he’d had time and all 
the boys hadn’t been gone, and we’d have had a feast, 
and whatnot. But on account of the guns and One-Eye 
he just couldn’t manage it. He was awful grateful to 
Said, though, and shook hands with all of us and made 
us a speech. 

Then we went away again, and while we walked up the 
road I says to Said, “What’s all the bobbery, anyhow? 
How do them guns concern you?” 

Mark spoke up and says, “Hey, you, it hain’t p'lite to 
ask embarrassin’ questions of a guest.” 

“But,” says Said, “we are brothers-in-arms. He may 
ask and I shall answer in so far as Allah permits. It is 
decreed of Heaven that there shall be a war, a mighty 
war. But before one fights the armies of the Christian, 
he must be armed as they are, or disaster impends.” 

“Gosh,” says I. 

“So these guns, which are a part of many, journey to 
a certain place to be in readiness.” 

“But how did you know the Sheik would help out?” 

“He is known,” said Said. “In an hour the guns will 
no longer be there and the spies will be foiled. This 
very night, if Allah wills, they journey across the lake to 
a place of safety.” 

“Into Syria?” says I. 

“Into Syria,” says Said. 

“Dog-gone!” says I. “Be you Arabs goin’ to war with 
the French?” 

“Inshallah!” says Said, which means, “As God pleases.” 

“T might ’a’ known it,” says I. “Let’s git out of this 
country.” 


“Now our minds may rest in 


Chapter Ten 


DON'T know if I ever mentioned that Mr, Tidd is 

kind of absent-minded. It’s on account of his being 

an inventor and because when he ought to be think- 
ing about putting on his shirt he isn’t thinking of that 
at all. No, sir, he’ll be thinking about some kind of a 
gadget, and more than likely won’t put on his shirt at 
all or else will sit and try to stick his feet through the 
sleeves and never know the difference. So we have to 
kind of keep our eyes on him and help him out. If we 
didn’t he never would get out of his bedroom in the 
morning fit to see, and maybe he wouldn’t get out at 
all. He forgets his hat and he forgets his meals, and 
Mark always carries an extra necktie in his pocket in 


ease his father comes around without any on at all. It 
seems like Mr. Tidd thinks of just two things, old Rom- 
ans and inventions; and when you get him away from 
those subjects he just isn’t any good at all. 

You wouldn’t know he was pretty rich by the looks of 
him, but he is on account of some things he patented. 
But Mrs. Tidd looks after the money; so that’s all right. 
But mostly Mr. Tidd looks like something the cat 
dragged in and then left because it wasn’t appetizing. 
This morning it seems like he couldn’t find his coat— 
which, for some reason, he had rolled up and put under 
the bed, and so he came down to breakfast in a flowing 
red silk Arab robe that Mark had bought to take home 
to his mother, and with one high shoe and one carpet 
slipper, and his nightcap. He always wore a nightcap 
that was shaped kind of like a hood and tied with strings 
under his chin. It was a funny combination of clothes, 
but he didn’t mind at all. He’d have gone right out and 
spent the day that way. If he had been invited to go 
and visit the king of England, he’d have gone like that 
with never a look in the mirror. 

So Mark had to start in the day by taking his pa up 
and getting him dressed all over again; and then we 
had our chocolate and buns and what other stuff there 
was to eat, and sat around to plan what we would do 
for the day. Well, Mr. Tidd he got an idea into his 
head, and when he gets an idea he hangs onto it some- 
thing terrible. He decided he wanted to get acquainted 
with a camel. It wasn’t that he wanted to get to know 
one well enough to call it by its first name or to have 
it curl up in his lap and purr, but he wanted to find out 
how one worked and what made it have the funny gait 
it did. Because, he said, he bet he could invent some 
kind of a gyroscopic saddle to put on top of one that 
would make it ride comfortable, 

So there we were. Tiberias was a little way off, and 
we didn’t want to be seen there any more than we could 
help, but he was bound to go on account of so many 
camels going through all the time. So we had to give in. 
But just three of us went, Mr. Tidd and Mark and me. 
The rest of the crowd went with Professor Rod to prod 
around in the ruins of Capernaum which was‘off a way 
up the lake. I was glad we were going to town, because 
ruins don’t get me so awful excited. Now if it was the 
ruins the next day after a big fire in Wicksville, that 
would be something. But to go and look at six or eight 
stones lying around topsy-turvy and have somebody tell 
you a heathen temple used to be there a thousand years 
ago—why, it’s no good to me at all. 


O we three went to town and first off sat. down on the 

porch of the hotel and watched what was going on. 
And that’s about as good a place to watch things from in 
Palestine as I know. Heaps of things happen, and there 
are hardly any tourists, and the natives just go about 
their business all day long. Right across from us were 
women and (Continued on page 26) 


“What's 
the trouble 
with you 
to-day, 
Chase?” 
asked the 
coach, 


co OW in thunder,” asked Meigs Peckham, wrap- 
ping the arnica-soaked bandage tightly about 
Arnold Chase’s ankle, “did you happen to be 
coming up the Cliff Path, anyhow?” 

“We went down to the river after basketball practice,” 
replied the patient gloomily. “It’s the only chance we 
get for skating. Coming back, Bob Fessenden missed the 
brook and we went way past in the darkness. That made 
us late and we were hurrying, and about halfway up the 
hill I stepped on a stone at one of those places where 
the gravel’s always sliding down. Well, I slid, too. Sort 
of twisted around when I felt myself going and fell flat. 
It was as dark as pitch and—” 

“A fool stunt, son,” interrupted Meigs severely. “If 
you want to get into the game to-morrow night, you 
had better not try to go over to supper. I'll bring you 
something back.” 

“Oh, shucks, I can make it. It feels better with the 
bandage on. Not that I care a pile about to-morrow 
night, though. Gubson isn’t likely to let me in, anyhow. 
I can’t play basketball for nuts, and I don’t know why 
I ever tried it, except that I wanted to be in something.” 

“Your basketball’s all right,” answered Meigs, setting 
the injured foot gently 
back on the floor. “Trou- 
ble with you is, Arn, you 
expect to be as good as the 
fellows who have played 
for two or three years; 
fellows like Morse and 
Fessenden and Walker. 
Me, I never could see bas- 
ketball with a telescope, 
but there’s them as likes 
it.” 

Arnold grinned. “Get 
out of the way and let me 
see if I can toddle.” Meigs 
withdrew _pessimistically. 
His pessimism was justi- 
fied. Arnold suppressed a 
groan and sank back in the 
chair. “Gosh, it’s worse 
than it was!” he gasped 
incredulously. 

“Sure! It’s stiffened up. 
You climb onto the bed 
and stay there, Arn. If you - 
take care of that ankle to- 
night, you may be able to 
hobble around to-morrow. 
If you don’t, you'll be laid 
up for two or three days. 
Tl bring you some eats 
and give the thing a cou- 
ple more treatments dur- 
ing the evening. I’m aw- 
fully sorry, son.” 

“Oh, darn the luck! All 
right, though. Help me to 
bed, will you? And, listen, 
don’t say anything about 
this, eh? The others think 
I just turned my ankle, 
and maybe it’ll be all right 
to-morrow. If Coach gets 
onto it I'll be dished for 
sure. I don’t care so awful 
much about not playing, 
except that I’ve been fight- 
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The Play to the Gallery 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Illustrated by Courtney 


ing Meade Lumis all winter and I’d sort of hate to let 
him beat me out in the last game!” 

“You're the original Dog in the Manger, Arn. But I'll 
keep your secret. If anyone asks why you can’t come to 
supper I'll tell ’em you've got sleeping sickness. How 
will you have your steak? About medium?” 

“Gosh, I’d sure like to see a steak!” sighed Arnold. 
“If you bring me cold lamb, I’ll throw it at you!” 


1O his relief, and rather to Meigs’ surprise, the ankle 

was considerably better in the morning. The swell- 
ing was almost gone and Arnold was able to walk with- 
out a limp, although by doing so he brought on himself 
some rather painful twinges. Meigs applied the arnica 
again, and also begged for him, from the good-natured 
gym attendant, a snug-fitting ankle support. Despite 
all these precautions, however, by the time afternoon 
practice arrived the ankle was again rather painful. For- 
tunately, there was little real work to-day and he man- 
aged to disguise his disability pretty well. The squad 
spent a half hour on the floor trying baskets, and then 
went back to. the locker room and showers. 

Meade Lumis, a good-looking, finely-built and likeable 
Sixth Form chap—Ammold was in the Fourth—came across 
and straddled the bench while Arnold was struggling with 
a refractory collar. “Heard you fell off the Cliff, Chase,” 
said Meade. “Lucky you didn’t bust something, wasn’t 
it?” 

Arnold’s eyes narrowed suspiciously. “Oh, I didn’t ex- 
actly fall off,” he answered carelessly. “The gravel gave 
way and I slid a couple of yards. That was all.” 

“Good! Noticed you didn’t show up last night at sup- 
per and was afraid you’d got hurt. See you later.” 

Armold looked after him frowningly. Someone, of 
course, had told him about the ankle and he was hoping 
to get into the Parkman game to-night because of it. 
Well, he wouldn’t. Not unless he or another blabbed 
to the coach. But that wouldn’t be Meade Lumis, 
Arnold added to himself, for if any fellow in Channery 
School held a reputation for sportsmanship it was Meade. 
Perhaps, after all, the other’s inquiry had meant no more 
than common politeness. 

Anyhow, it didn’t matter. The old hoof would see him 
through. Indeed, he would guarantee to play an entire 
half if they’d only let him! But of course they wouldn’t. 


No one saw Arnold collapse, for every eye was following the ball. 


Allen 


Bob Fessenden was their best forward, and even though 
he didn’t have the stamina of “Tilly” Walker he usually 
lasted three quarters. To-night, since Channery had won 
the first contest and’ was now playing the second and 
presumably the last game of the Parkman series, Bob 
would try very hard to go the whole distance, and if 
Arnold got on the floor for five minutes he would be 
lucky! And if the coach got wind of that accident, he 
wouldn’t even let Arnold leave the bench! He arose and 
stamped the injured foot resolutely, and, although the 
pain stabbed him halfway to the knee, he didn’t wince. 

The game was to start at a quarter to eight. At half- 
past seven the Channery squad ran on and began to 
drill—ten capable, rather rangy youths in grey trunks 
and garnet shirts. The well-filled balcony cheered lustily. 
Parkman was already at work, rather a formidable look- 
ing bunch of white-clad fellows who handled the ball 
with a sureness that their rivals seemed to lack. Later, 
though, when everybody stood on the black lines and 
practised baskets, it was Channery that excelled. The 
game began with the attenuated Gould at center for the 
Garnet. Horan and Captain Morse were the guards and 
Fessenden and Walker the forwards. Arnold, on the 
bench, tried to forget his throbbing ankle and watch pro- 
ceedings. 

But that fifteen minutes of running and jumping 
hadn’t been good medicine for the foot, it seemed. Un- 
thinkingly, he wrapped cautious fingers about the ankle 
and rubbed them over the silken supporter, desisting in- 
stantly when Meade Lumis turned his head. But Meade 
wasn’t watching him, after all. 


ARKMAN drew first blood with a neat short throw 

by her demon left forward, and a knot of blue-decked 
visitors above the Channery basket cheered loudly. 
Channery retaliated a moment later with a clever pass 
from Gould to Fessenden and a quick toss that scarcely 
rippled the netting as it slid through. Channery made it 
three points when Horan tossed in from the foul line. 
By that time both teams were warmed up and the ball 
flew faster. Superior floor work gave Parkman an 8-5 
lead at the quarter. In the second quarter Channery 
answered with a super-attack, regaining the lead and 
holding it until within a minute of half time. The whistle 
found the enemy leading by one point, and the audience 
on its feet, madly shout- 
ing. 

Back in the locker room, 
Arnold viewed Bob Fess- 
enden speculatively and 
found scant encourage- 
ment. Bob was still fresh 
and vigorous. It was al- 
ways Bob who did the 
orating, for Captain Morse 
could only inspire by ex- 
ample. Bob thumped his 
fist into a palm and called 
on the team to fight. Ar- 
nold walked around rest- 
lessly, hoping that if any- 
one observed the fact he 
would set it down to ex- 
citement. The truth was 
that. his ankle had stiff- 
ened badly during the 
game and Arn had found 
it difficult to accompany 
the others without limp- 
ing or groaning. Of course, 
walking about made the 
ankle hurt like sixty, but 
it wouldn’t do to let the 
thing get stiff. As the 
squad started back through 
the dim passage to the 
floor, Arnold, by carefully 
placing himself last, was 
able to limp to his heart’s 
content. Almost he hoped, 
by now, that Bob would 
for once last the game 
through. Almost but not 
quite, for he could not 
down the desire ta shine 
at least one moment in 
the limelight. 

Parkman started to run 
away with that next period, 
and the fault was largely 
Horan’s. Twice he was 
(Continued on page 36) 
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He soon found himself on a trail that wound tortuously about mountain sides. 


The Man Whose Wish Came True 


By Laurie Y. Erskine 


British Columbia, for four days before he made 

any headway in the business that had brought 

him there. Because it was a special duty of a 
highly delicate nature, he was in plain clothes, and he 
was registered at the Garland House, Ledbitter’s only 
hotel, as Mr. Douglas Stewart, a signature made of his 
Christian names. 

“John Barto, wanted for the murder of Desmond Lyfe, 
committed in your district on May 3rd, 1910, is reported 
to be working in the mines at Ledbitter, British Colum- 
bia.” Thus read the orders that had brought Renfrew 
on this journey, and they continued: “You will proceed 
to that place immediately upon receiving proper papers 
of authority. These papers will be delivered to you by 
Staff Sergeant Deming in person. Staff Sergeant Deming 
should arrive at your post soon after the arrival of these 
instructions.” 

And sure enough, Staff Sergeant Deming had come 
galloping up to the post in the station buckboard al- 
most before Renfrew had scanned his orders for a second 
time. 

“Ah, you’ve got it!” cried Deming, as soon as his 
greetings were over. “I’ve some papers for you in my 
pocket, and I’m to take over the post while you're gone.” 

“Righto!” said Renfrew, thinking quickly. “If you'll 
pardon my haste, I'll be catching the seven-fourteen out 
of Starnes and get the night, train west at the main line. 
There’s nothing here to worry you except Fallwether’s 
pigs and Jimmy Marmalade’s grandmother. The pigs 
have cholera, and Fallwether’s got to destroy them. 
Jimmy Marmalade, who is a Cree with no sense of re- 
sponsibility, has got to be made contribute to the old 
lady who lives in a tar paper shack because Jimmy can’t 
keep a home by whittling willow whistles. Try saying 
that quickly.” 

“T'll practice it while you're gone. 
I’ve some fatherly advice to give you. 
know about Ledbitter?” 

“Only that it’s a town in British Columbia with a name 
that makes me laugh.” : 

“Good. Now listen to these words of wisdom, or the 
name of that town may never make you laugh again. 
Ledbitter is a bad town. The sheriff there is rotten, and 
he makes a great graft out of letting the miners do any- 
thing they like from playing faro to shooting one an- 
other full of little holes. He plays in with the lawless 
element, which is why Barto went there. 

“Now Barto may be a giant and stronger than six 
men. I helped you tackle him once, and I know. But 
headquarters is interested only in the fact that he is a 
murderer, and that he has twice escaped the police. I 
am instructed to warn you that the commissioner will 
not be lenient if Barto escapes this time. Headquarters 
feels that we've got him, and that if you deal carefully 


Res had been in the town of Ledbitter, 
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with the local authorities at Ledbitter, there is no chance 
of his getting away. I’m telling you all this because I 
happen to know that with conditions at Ledbitter what 
they are, the chances are really all against you.” 

“Hm.” Renfrew was thoughtful. “Sounds like an invi- 
tation to a party.” 

“Yes, Or to a funeral. Anyway, I made it as clear as 
possible to the commissioner, but he won’t send more 
than one man because it would be bad for the prestige of 
the force. But I did get his permission for you to pro- 
ceed to Ledbitter in plain clothes, study the situation 
there, and get in touch with the local authorities before 
anyone knows there’s a Mountie in town. That’s all I’ve 
got to say, but Renfrew, me boy, let me assure you that 
our friend the commissioner means business.” 

“And so do I,” said Renfrew. “I am now going up- 
stairs to put on a suit of plain clothes.” 


O Mr. Douglas Stewart was in Ledbitter, and there was 

every reason for him to feel cheerful, for the most 
ominous difficulty against which Deming had warned 
him had veritably solved itself. At least that is how 
Renfrew put it. 

On his arrival at Ledbitter, the truth of Deming’s 
statement became at once apparent to him in the fact 
that “Putty” Brendel, gambler and bully, was, with his 
gang, swindling the miners of their savings under the 
protection of the sheriff himself. Renfrew had taken a 
hand in the matter then and there, because Charlie Mor- 
daunt, clerk at the Garland House, had appealed to him 
as a youth who had enough backbone to expose Brendel’s 
wholesale swindle, but needed just such aid as Renfrew 
could give him to bring that courage out. Renfrew had 
supplied that aid, with the result that Brendel and his 
companions had been turned over to justice; Mint Ob- 
linger, the sheriff, had been forced to resign; and Charlie 
Mordaunt, amazed at the transformation that had 
changed him from hotel clerk to hero, had been made 
sheriff in Oblinger’s place. 

This had occurred in the night of Renfrew’s arrival at 
Ledbitter and on the day following it; and since Ren- 
frew’s most ominous difficulty had lain in the virtual im- 
possibility of capturing Barto without the aid of the 
local authorities, and since these events had given him a 
sheriff who would be devoted to him to the death if need 
be, one would have thought Renfrew had cause to be 
cheerful. But he was not cheerful. He was not cheerful 
because, while he now was in a position to arrest Barto 


with ease and security, he had not yet been able to find 
Barto. 

There was a satisfaction, however, in having the hearty 
and close co-operation of Sheriff Charlie Mordaunt, who 
worked so tirelessly in the search for Barto as practically 
to put the local arm of the law completely at the dis- 
posal of the Mounted Police. 

“How did they find out in Regina that Barto was 
here?” he asked Renfrew one morning. 

“Hurley, the manager at the Burden Mine, wrote and 
reported that he had employed a man of that descrip- 
tion. 

“Well, can’t Hurley tell you where he is now?” 

“Hurley’s pretty close to Oblinger; so I haven’t been 
able to question him outright.” 

“But if he reported to headquarters he must be willing 
to play in with the police.” 

“Not necessarily. He reported Barto’s presence here 
so as to have a claim on part of the reward offered for 
his arrest. But he’s very thick with Oblinger, and we 
threw Oblinger out of the very office you're filling now. 
He’d do anything to ruin me, and would love to find out 
what I’m here for. So I don’t want any of his crowd to 
know my business until I get my man.” 

“Then how are you going to find out where Barto is?” 

“By lying low. That’s why I don’t want you to be 
too drastic for the present in cleaning up the town. I 
know Barto’s here somewhere, because I’ve had it from 
three sources that he is sometimes seen around the 
mines. He hasn’t worked there since two weeks ago. 
That’s because he made enough to live on for a while 
and doesn’t want to take chances, He comes in to get 
grub occasionally, and I’m betting that if I wait long 
enough he’ll turn up. There’s no use going into the 
mountains after him unless we’re driven to. You just 
keep your three men out at the company’s store, and I 
think we'll get him.” He stared moodily through the 
window and across the dingy street. “It’s hard work, 
waiting,” he said, 


ORDAUNT, youthful, keen in his new won honors, 
came to his side. 

“Say the word, Doug, just say the word, and I'll track 
this black bird into the mountains alone or right beside 
you. You know that.” 

Renfrew grinned. 

“T know it,” he said. “But the game is to wait. I’m 
sure of it. Although if it weren’t for that Oblinger crowd, 
I believe I’d have had him before now.” 

Mordaunt frowned, and gazed at Renfrew’s face in hes- 
itation. 

“T hate to say this,” he said finally. “It sounds sort of 
timid, I guess. But it’s you I’m thinking of. Mint Ob- 
linger is laying for you, Doug. He’s a mean character, 
and you just ruined him, turning the crowd against him 
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that night the way you did. He ain’t forgetting that.” 

Renfrew grinned. 

“He’s yellow, Charlie. Don’t you ever consider for a 
minute what a man of his kind may do in the way of 
biting when your back is turned, or you'll walk in fear 
all your life. Just ignore them and take your chances. A 
man must be free of fear.” 

“But it was you—” 

“IT know.” Renfrew laid a hand 
on the other’s shoulder, “But don’t 
waste time looking for trouble. 
Deal with the job in hand and be 
ready for anything. You know 
what I said—” 

Mordaunt grinned and nodded. 

“Sure. No man can live for- 
ever.” 

“That’s the stuff. A day is an 
extremely important period of 
time. That’s why I hate this 
waiting.” 

Renfrew wasn’t deaf to Mor- 
daunt’s warning, however, and 
when he met Mint Oblinger, the 
deposed sheriff, in the dim alley- 
way that approached the Garland 
House from the side street in 
which the sheriff’s office lay, he 
was not surprised at what the 
ruined grafter said. 

“J want to speak to you!” Ob- 
linger’s voice was thick, like that 
of a man who has been drinking 
heavily, or one who is furious to 
the limit of his control. “Don’t try 
to get away.” 

Renfrew paused, and faced the 
man. He saw that Oblinger’s 
long, puffy face was unwhole- 
somely white, and he guessed that 
the man was intensely agitated. 

“Make it short,” he said. 

“Oh, I'll make it short,” snarled | 
Oblinger. “This is all I gotta say q’ 
to you—get out of this town! If oo 
you know what’s good for you, get 
out! I’m tired of seeing you round here. We’re all tired 
of seeing you round here. You get out while you're still 
healthy !” 

Renfrew smiled slowly. 

“Is that all?” he asked. 

Oblinger’s reply was a curse that gave voice to an in- 
articulate fury, Like a drunken man he turned from 
Renfrew and plunged away down the alley. Renfrew 
looked after him with a glance of pity. He knew that 
Oblinger had desired in that moment to slay him, and 
he knew that the wretched man had not had the nerve 
to try it. 


ENFREW had finished his dinner at the Garland 

House that day when the elderly and shrunken in- 
dividual who did service there as bell boy came to his 
table and made a startling announcement. 

“There’s a party on the phone wants to speak with 
somebody named Douglas something, but the last name 
don’t sound like Stewart.” 

“What does it sound like?” 

“Tt sounds like Henbrew, as near as I can make out,” 
said the antique bell boy. 

And Renfrew strode to the phone with a distinct feel- 
ing of anxiety inside of him. This must be headquar- 
ters calling him, for only headquarters would use his 
proper name. He took up the receiver. 

“Hello,” he said. “Who is this?” 

“Tt is a friend,” replied the voice at the other end of 
the wire; and Renfrew felt the whole surface of his skin 
tingle as he recognized that voice as the voice of his old 
adversary, Barto, the black man. Twice, once by sheer 
wit, and once by unyielding resolution in the face of 
pain and defeat, he had tracked this black giant down, 
and each time Barto had escaped him—and here he was 
on the other end of a telephone wire, saying, “I am your 
friend.” 

“I want to see you,” boomed the deep, even voice of 
the black man. “I want to talk with you, alone. Will 
you come to a place I tell you of?” 

“Yes, yes!” replied Renfrew eagerly. “I will come.” 

“But you must come without companions, without a 
gun, and without those shackles that you use. You must 
promise me that with your word of honor. If you come, 
you must come as-a friend who comes to meet a friend.” 

“Barto,” asked Renfrew then, “how did you know I was 
here?” 

“T saw you in the town,” boomed the voice. “You 
did not see me, and so I came back to the mountains 
again. I could have run away, do you understand? I 
could have escaped again, but I wanted to talk with you 
first. As a friend talks with a friend.” 

“But you are an old hunter, Barto. You know how a 
trap is set.” 

“Why should I trap you? Do I not take a greater 
chance than you do? I give you my word there is no 
trap. 

Renfrew thought quickly. It was the only way. Upon 
his answer now depended whether Barto disappeared 


immediately, or stayed until that interview he 
asked for. The man was a savage at heart, part Indian, 
part African; it might be that he was laying a trap, but 
trap or no trap, if Renfrew granted this request he would 
at least see his man and speak with him. 

“T will come,” he said. 

“And I have your word of honor that you tell no one 
of your coming, and that you carry no gun nor those 
shackles?” 

Renfrew paused. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Then ride at seven o'clock 
to-night out to the Burden 
Mine. At the back of the shaft 
is a trail that winds out into 
the mountains. Take that trail 
and ride until you meet me. 
That is all. But if you break 
your word, one of us will not 
live until the morning.” And 
the receiver clicked in Ren- 
frew’s ear as the black man cut 
the connection. Renfrew 
grinned with the knowledge 
that Barto was even at that 
moment in the town or at some 
point of telephone communica- 
tion near-by. He called the 
telephone operator, and asked 
her to give him the number 
that had just been speaking 
with him. In a moment a voice 
answered him. 

“Where is this?” he asked. 

“None of your blanked busi- 
ness!” came the answer, and 
then silence. 

Renfrew grinned, called up 
Mordaunt, gave him directions 
for ascertaining from what 
place the telephone call had 
come, and asked him to have 
the place watched. He then 
procured a horse for his ride. 
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GO THERE!” 


He was warned. But Sergeant 
Deming of the Mounted Police 
went to that hostile Eskimo vil- 
lage after Kahnak, who had 
murdered a white man. Deming 
found Kahnak but almost lost 
his life. It’s another thriller by 
Laurie Erskine. In the March 
issue— 


THE MAN 
WHO TALKED 
WITH KAHNAK 


He came to the Burden Mine at twenty-seven minutes 
after seven and in the murk he guided his animal around 
the ugly grey edifice that was built about the shaft. As 
he rounded the back of the building and ran his horse 
up the rock-strewn acclivity that arose from among heaps 
of rubbish behind the shaft, he discerned the shadowy 
forms of three men who stood back among the clutter 
of sheds surrounding it. He would have hailed them, 
but they seemed oblivious of his presence, and since he 
could not turn his animal in the difficult scramble up 
the rough slope, he contented himself with a glance from 
the tail of his eye that permitted him to see them stroll 
away into the maze of outbuildings, 

Laborers, no doubt, he thought to himself. If he was 
going to see this mission through, he must retain his 
trust in Barto’s word, or the adventure would be worse 
than foolhardy. Then, with a thought of the black 
giant’s strength, of the possibility that he might think 
that Renfrew’s death would free him from further pur- 
suit, of the ease with which Barto could have arranged 
for men to follow him and thus trap him, unarmed, be- 
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yond escape, it occurred to Renfrew that perhaps this 
adventure was indeed foolhardy. 

“Well,” said he to himself, “if it is, it will probably be 
the last adventure I shall ever know; so I'd better make 
the most of it.” And he cantered philosophically forward. 

As he rode, it was as though the mountains swallowed 
him. He soon found himself on a trail that wound tor- 
tuously about mountain sides, and extreme beauty was 
all about him, closing him in with changing circles of 
evening loveliness and putting the dingy town of Led- 
bitter completely out of the world. The trail wound and 
wove like the trail of a vagrant stream, and sometimes 
Renfrew found himself close to the track he had passed 
full fifteen minutes before. On one such occasion he drew 
up sharply, for his horse had pricked up her ears and 
turned her head. For an instant he thought that he 
had heard a click, as of a horseshoe upon distant rock, 
but he remembered the many noises of the mountains 
and knew that it might be any one of these. Still he 
nursed an uncomfortable doubt as he became increasingly 
conscious of his utter helplessness before anyone who 
wished him evil. His only weapon was a hunter’s knife, 
his only protection his own courage. He grinned, with 
the knowledge that he must make these go as far as 
need be, and it was no use giving up one of them merely 
because a distant stone had clicked. 


HEN on the trail before him, like a great stone, 

carved in the semblance of a human figure, stood 
Barto, the black man, and it came to Renfrew that he 
had made his old mistake. It was impossible for him to 
make any accurate estimate of the strength and weight 
and sheer immensity of this mighty half-breed. Twice 
before he had underestimated the superhuman propor- 
tions that made the man a giant, and now as he saw this 
figure standing, like a grizzly bear, before him, he knew 
that he should not have come. 

“Tf it’s a trap,” he said to himself as he rode forward, 
“I’m done for. But we will do the best we can.” 

Barto laid a hand on the horse’s mane, standing with 
his massive head clear of the animal’s crest. 

“Dismount,” he said. Then, as though in reassurance, 
“You are my guest.” 

Renfrew dismounted, and the black man turned his 
back to him, and led the horse along the trail.. After a 
little time he turned into a path that was hardly discern- 
ible in the gathering night. This in turn opened sud- 
denly upon a clearing in which a cabin stood, dominated 
by the great mountain pines that surrounded it as 
though by a high wall. Even Barto looked small against 
those pines, but whatever sense of satisfaction Renfrew 
might have derived from this must have been speedily 
dissipated when the two men entered the cabin. In that 
cramped space the black man appeared to be of a pre- 
posterous size. 

Barto, however, entertained Renfrew as an honored 
guest. His rude courtesy was the more ceremonious be- 
cause of its very rudeness. It was the courtesy of an un- 
trained gentleman, a courtesy that sprung from an honest 
consideration for his guest. He stood until Renfrew had 
seated himself upon the only chair in the room; then 
he himself sat upon a huge stone beside the rough fire- 
place, which was built of piled rocks and filled with 
dead ashes. Renfrew noticed that Barto moved the 
one with no more effort than if it had been a heavy 
chair, 

“This cabin,” said the black man as he seated himself, 
“has been my hiding place for seven weeks.” 

“This cabin, together with the Burden Mine,” said 
Renfrew. “You called me from the Burden Mine this 
afternoon.” 

Barto did not appear surprised. 

“You must not blame the people there,” he said. 
“They are afraid of me. Hurley is my only friend.” 

“Then you will be sorry to hear that it was Hurley 
who betrayed’ you to the police. He is even now wait- 
ing for a man of the Northwest Mounted to come and 
give him his share of the reward that is offered for your 
capture.” 

Barto did not immediately reply to this. He sat and 
stared at Renfrew with unspeakable passions glowing in 
his black, deep sunken eyes. 

“He did that!” the deep voice rumbled at last. Then, 
after a long silence, “It is what that man, Lyfe, would 
have done.” 

Renfrew held for a while the deep silence that made 
the outer darkness seem noisy with its rustle of trees 
and crackling boughs. 

“There is no escape,” he murmured softly, then. 

Barto drew a deep breath and squared his mighty 
shoulders. He turned to Renfrew with intense feeling 
in his voice and in his eyes. 

“That is why I have asked you to come here,” he said. 
“And with your first words you have touched the deep 
wound of my trouble.” 

Renfrew did*not respond to this. He sat, studying the 
black man, and was content to let him reveal what he 
would of the queer and tortuous mazes of his mind. 

“You know,” Barto was saying, “I have not meant to 
do wrong. When I came up from the tropics where I 
spent my boyhood, where I received my education, I felt 
that I had a feud with white men. The power that they 
had was the power of gold. It was not that they were 
better men than I am. That is what I said. That is what 
I have told you.” 
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Again there was silence, and Barto seemed quite con- 
tent that Renfrew should not reply to him. 

“Desmond Lyfe had such a feud, too, and it was he 
who showed me by his crooked ways, his cheating spirit, 
how wrong I was. I killed Desmond Lyfe because he 
cheated me, and now I have come to this. Now I have 
no other company but such men as he was. Crooked 
men, cheating, lying, cowardly men who are the mean- 
est of the earth. That is all I have gained. . . . And I 
have meant no harm.” 


HE cabin was very dark now, so that when Renfrew 

scratched a match to light his pipe, the flame il- 
lumined Barto’s face and gave it the appearance of the 
face of some gigantic thinker striving for the answer to 
a problem far too deep. Very quietly Renfrew carried 
his match to a lantern that stood upon a cracker box, and 
the room was then revealed softly in a yellow light. 
Barto hardly noticed Renfrew’s movements. 

“There was one act,” he rumbled moodily, “that threw 
me in with such men as this so that I cannot now es- 
cape them. That was the killing of Lyfe. And it was 
that act which caused me to meet you. . . . That is a 
very funny thing.” But his voice had in it so profound 
a sadness that Renfrew shuddered as he heard it. 

“Tt is funny, because now I know that you are the 
kind of man with whom I would have’ wanted to live. 
I could work for you. I could fight and die for you. You 
are a man of honor. You are a man.” 

Renfrew stirred, taking his pipe from his mouth. 

“But where does all this lead us?” he asked gently. 

“To this,” replied the black man. “I cannot live among 
such men as these criminals and betrayers of criminals— 
I cannot live among those with whom a man must live if 
he is hiding from the police. I am too much of a man 
for that. I should rather wish to die. But they tell me 
that in your country a man who is convicted of murder 
is hung by a rope until he is dead. Well, that is not 
the way for a man to die. I will not hang! I will not!” 
His voice arose to a great boom of protest; then as 
quickly it sank to a murmur while his cry still seemed 
to reverberate in the tiny room. “That is why I had to 
treat you so roughly. I had to escape.” 

“Yes,” said Renfrew quietly. “I understand.” 

“Now what I want to say is this,” pursued Barto. “I 
want you to take me with you, but you must promise me 
that I will not hang.” 

And with that he fell into a great silence, so that Ren- 
frew could hear him breathe, and almost seemed to hear 
his own pulse beat throbbing at his temples. 

“Tt is not so easy as that,” he said at last. “You have 
made a very great mistake, Barto, and I should be less 
than honest if I promised you anything but the justice 
of our courts. I can only tell you that it is the code 
of those men whom you admire to stand by the result of 
their mistakes. Whether you are executed or not for 
your crime depends upon the mercy of the court, and 
that court will be merciful to the extent that duty per- 
mits. 

Barto gazed searchingly into Renfrew’s eyes; still he 
seemed to be thinking, wrestling with a problem that he 
could not solve. 

“You say that if you had made such a mistake as kill- 
ing a man, you would surrender and stand by the verdict 
of the court?” he questioned. 

Renfrew frowned. 

“J hope I would. But you must understand that this 
discovery you have made so late, that criminals and the 
betrayers of criminals are such men as you cannot bear 
to live with, is at the bottom of everything a man does. 
We talk of honor, but honor is merely a code by which 
men of a certain type conduct their lives. Every little, 
careless boy who meanly follows the animal impulses 
that are in him, makes the mistake of feeling that good 
people are merely afraid to be bad. The truth is that 
wise men are good men be- 
cause they know that only 
by keeping faith with the 
code of good people can 
they enjoy the friendship, 
the love, and the respect of 
people who are good, It is 
because I, too, cannot tole- 
rate the companionship of 
mean and dishonest, weak 
and unmanly men that you 
are eager to know me and 
work for me and follow me. 
But it is my burden that, 
having adopted the code, I 
must uphold it, and to gain 
my respect, to share the fel- 
lowship of all who are 
bound by that code, you 
must live up to it, too. It is 
a hard code; that is why 
the weak cannot keep it.” 

“You mean that I must 
surrender to you now?” 
Barto’s rich voice broke a 
heavy silence. 

“No. I mean that if you 
stand by the result of your 
misdeed you will have the 
respect of every good man, 


regardless of what the consequences to you may be. If 
you beat me into insensibility here to-night and make 
your escape, you must put up with the companionship of 
the gutter until you are run to earth. In that case you 
will have my pity.” And the silence fell again like a 
darkness, like a black curtain. 

Barto arose to his feet, splendidly looming in the dim 
atmosphere of the cabin. 

“Come,” he said. “I will go with you, my friend.” 

Renfrew arose and stretched out his hand. Barto 
took it eagerly and stood with his great paw cov- 
ering it while he stared beyond Renfrew’s face into far 
distance. Then Renfrew turned, picked up the lantern, 
and opened the door. As a mute expression of his 
faith in Barto, he strode through the doorway first, but 
he had hardly passed the threshold when, from the wall 
of the forest, a flash of red flame stabbed the blackness 
and, even as he heard the report, Renfrew felt his left 
leg shocked into numbness and tumbled to the earth, 
knowing that he was shot. 


MMEDIATELY he scrambled to his feet and stumbled 
back through the doorway, slamming the door behind 
him and slipping the wooden bolt home. Then he stood 
there, leaning against the door, conscious that death was 
very close, and stared into the eyes of Barto, who stood 
towering before him. Renfrew said nothing, but his eyes 
spoke for him. 

You have betrayed me,” said his eyes. “After all, it 
was a trap.”. And in his eyes, too, there was a bitter 
memory of all the fine things that he had said. 

Barto came close to him and spoke in a voice pitched 
very low. 

“No!” he said. “I swear it! I swear it was no trap! 
No! No! I would have died for you! For that code.” 

And there was a pounding at the door behind Ren- 
frew’s back. A smashing at the timbers by men who 
knew that their prey lay wounded in that cabin. Ren- 
frew stumbled over to the chair and pulled out his knife. 
White as death he awaited death, and as he waited, he 
promised himself to do well before he died. Barto stared 
at him, aghast, dumfounded, while the timbers of the 
door creaked, near to splitting. Suddenly the black man 
leaped into action. He jumped to a wall of the cabin 
and took something from a shelf. 

“Take this!” he cried, and shoved into Renfrew’s hand 
a loaded pistol. “And now!” his voice rang out with the 
quality of a deep-throated bell. “If you think that these 
men are my friends, see how I greet my friends!” 

He sprang to the door, unloosed the bolt and, per- 
mitting it to fly open, received with open arms the three 
men who had been battering it. 

Literally his arms 
were open, but they 
were the arms of an 
enraged grizzly bear. 
He seized the first 
comer as a_ bear 
might seize a puppy, 
and hurled him to 
the floor 
with appal- 
ling force. 

The next 

man engaged him with 
the desperation of fear. 
The third, as he pressed 
the muzzle of a rifle 
against the black man’s 
side, fell, pierced by a 
bullet from Renfrew’s 
pistol. Then came a 
fourth through the 
door, who threw him- 
self upon the struggling 
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mass composed of Barto and his earlier assailant. Barto 
gladly took on the additional assailant. He seemed to be 
thrashing the two men about in the narrow confines of 
that cabin so that the action took the aspect of three 
bodies hurtling among the meagre utensils that hung on 
the cabin walls. The lantern quickly crashed, a victim 
of the fray, and Renfrew, feeling every minute more 
faint as the hot blood bathed his leg, was thrown hither 
and thither in the darkness by the gigantic force of Bar- 
to’s struggle. 

Then a man was screaming, like a wounded horse. 

“My back! Oh, my back!” and the cry ended in a 
gasp that seemed to close the sufferer’s throat. A volley 
of curses rang out, and there was a shot; then something 
crashed to the ground near Renfrew—something that 
struck the wall with such a blow as would forbid sound 
to issue from the throat of a man who might receive it. 
And Barto’s voice was booming out in failing dissonances. 

“T said that I would die for you. I could not do more 
than that. I could not wish for more than that. . .” 

But Renfrew could not reach him. He could not find 
his way among the forms that littered the floor. One 
man was sobbing like a hurt child, but he swore be- 
tween his sobs. And there were others there on the 
floor in the darkness, and Barto among them. But Ren- 
frew could not find him. 

“Ah,” he found himself saying with a queer catch in 
his throat, “I wish I could find a light. I wish I could 
find a light.” And, “Barto! Barto!” he cried. - But 
there was no answer; only the sound of the man sobbing. 

Then a light appeared in the doorway. It was Sheriff 
Charlie Mordaunt, with a party of men. When he saw 
Renfrew crawling there on the floor with the five bodies 
about him, he dashed forward with a quick ery of ap- 
prehension. But Renfrew was quick as well, and he 
sprang at once to the side of the giant black man who 
lay on his side with the body of Oblinger beneath him. 
Renfrew grasped the great hand, and pulled up the mas- 
sive head so that he could see the face. But Barto’s 
dark, questing eyes were closed and it appeared that he 
had at last found an answer to his problem. When Ren- 
frew looked up into the light his eyes were filled with 
tears, 

“Good lord!” murmured Mordaunt. “Who did it? I 
knew Oblinger and his gang were out this way, but I 
never thought when I followed them that they were after 
you.” 

“Dead,” said Renfrew bitterly. “They shot him before . 
he finished with his greeting.” And then with the 
thought of what had awaited Barto had he lived, he 
smiled. 

“Poor fellow,” he said. “And yet he was not without 

luck in the end.” 


He sprang to the door, unloosed the bolt, 
and received with open arms the three 
men who had been battering it. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Wishing Away Time 
OU hear a lot of fellows saying they wish it was 
Thursday, or they wish it was their birthday or 
that it was summer or that this job was done. Now we 
never could get the idea of wishing away time. You 
might as well wish away one of your legs. Every time a 
day goes past there’s just so much less of you left. 


Impatience 


E all seem to be so impatient to have things hap- 
pen. Why? It is fine to know something is coming 
off next week that we will enjoy, but why the hustle 
to have it come? We sit around and wish away the 
days between, and that’s so thick-headed it’s. a: dis- 
credit to almost any of us. A ball game or a party or 
a show or some old thing is coming off a week from 
* Tuesday, and we can hardly wait. Personally we be- 
lieve the waiting is pretty nearly the best part of it. 
We don’t believe many of us stop to think what a lot 
of fun we get out of anticipating. Looking forward to 
an event is a pleasure all by itself and mighty well 
worth enjoying. 


Use the Time 


HOW, whether you enjoy anticipating or not, why 
not enjoy the intervening days? What if there is to 
be a blow-out Tuesday? That’s no reason you can’t 
think up something pretty good for to-morrow and 
Thursday and Friday and Saturday that lie between. 
Those days aren’t merely time to wait in. They are days 
to use. Go ahead and look forward to the merrymaking 
as much as you want to, but don’t make a business of 
it. Go ahead and expect to have the best time of your 
life, but don’t let yourself think that to-day is dull and 
irksome just because next Tuesday is going to be so 
hilarious. The chances are, if you have any ingenuity at 
all, you will have more fun in the next seven days than 
you will have on the one seventh 

evening. 


Getting Ready 


E hear all sorts of com- 

plaints from folks, There 
are fellows who complain because 
they live in little towns and not 
in cities. They are sore because 
they have to get up their own 
amusements and aren’t all sur- 
rounded by theaters and hotels 


the room of a house into Ali Baba’s cave, We painted and 
we nailed and we planned. Why, we stayed up almost all 
night a couple of nights getting things in shape, and 
folks brought us in tea and doughnuts and sandwiches 
so we wouldn’t starve to death. 


Rewards 


HE reward of that work wasn’t the party, which was 

a good one; it was the work of getting ready for 
the party. You hear a lot about labor being its own 
reward, and it isn’t such bunk as it may sound to you. 
We honestly believe the fun of planning and executing 
some idea for a party or a show or some such thing is a 
lot more pleasure than the event itself. 


Necessity 


HE need to invent your own pleasure is a real bless- 

ing. The fellow who gets all his fun ready made is 
out of luck. And if you don’t believe it look at the 
folks in the world who are supposed to be smart. Maybe 
we aren’t one of them ourselves, but we know some to 
speak to. And they are always arranging some sort of a 
husking bee. We know a crowd that gives a big ama- 
teur theatrical performance every year. There are artists 
and authors and musicians and sculptors and architects 
in it—people who are supposed to be pretty smart, and 
sometimes are. Well, for months :they work and plan. 
They write music and songs.and design scenery and cos- 
tumes. Then they rehearse night after night harder 
than so many professionals. You can’t keep one of them 
away from a rehearsal. 


Why? 


T is because there is where they are getting the real 
fun. They don’t care much for the night of the per- 
formance. That is work, but the pleasure is in the 
fine evenings that lead up to it. In the drudgery, if you 
want it that way. They enjoy every minute of it. So 
you see, instead of having one bully evening when the 
show comes off what really happens is this: they have 
about fifty. bully evenings. As we said, they may be 
smart. If they are, it lies in the ability to get the most 
out of things. 


Personally 


FERSONALLY we always get more fun out of the 

preliminaries, and almost as much about talking 
about them when they are over. The event itself does 
not count so much. It’s the work, the finding of an idea, 
the painting of a piece of scenery, the writing of a verse 
of a song and so on. And the hard, hard drudgery of re- 
hearsals. 


Real Work 


E write a book now and then, and contrary to gen- 

eral opinion, this ranks as work. You would think 
the fun would come in seeing the book published in a 
magazine or as a volume—but it doesn’t. That doesn’t 
seem to count at all. The fun is in doing it. We be- 
lieve there is more fun in working to accomplish any- 
thing than in the accomplishment of it. When a thing 
is done and out of the way the fun is all over. 


Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight 


(In Springfield, Illinois) 
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Quit Wishing 

O quit wishing away your time. Don’t be impatient 

for next Tuesday to come, but use up the days that 
intervene; don’t crab because it is so much trouble to 
get up a party or organize a club or coach a football 
team. There’s where the real fun lies. The trouble 
with you fellows is that you don’t know when you are 
having a good time. We bet half of you haven't got to 
@ point where you know what a good time is. When 
you get there you will have a pretty fair education, no 
matter what funny ideas you may have about the gen- 
eral-rules of arithmetic. Yes, sir, when you know when 
you are having a good time, you have acquired one of 
the most valuable pieces of information in the world. 


Doing the Job Up Brown 


E’VE heard a new formula for making yourself A 

number 1 in whatever you’re doing. It sounds so 
workable that we're passing it on.. A young Yale man 
explained to us how he happened to make Phi Beta 
Kappa. As you know, you have to be good to get into 
that renowned old Greek letter society—membership in 
it is purely honorary and conferred only on students of 
unusually high standing. This young Yale man said that 
he wanted the recognition and decided to dig in and 
earn it. “Since you have to work fairly hard to get by, 
you might just as well work just a little harder and do 
the job up brown,” he told himself. Sounds convincing, 
doesn’t it? And that formula will work out well in 
everything you do. Just say to yourself: You've got to 
do this job anyhow. Why not do it up brown and stamp 
yourself first-class? 


For Everyday Use 


| ae formula will work just as well in plain, every- 
day affairs as in matters of Phi Beta Kappa rank. 
We know a fellow who tried it on the furnace room. It 
was this way. He and his working partner in the family 
had agreed that one would keep the laundry part of the 
furnace room slicked up and the other would keep the 
furnace part in order. Well, a big box came in and hap- 
pened to be unpacked on the laundry partner's side. The 
furnace partner, feeling noble, swept up all the wrap- 
pings and excelsior and whatnot into a big pile, just to 
help the laundry partner out. He started to leave the 
noble pile, as he had every right to do, and then he 
thought of this Yale man’s formula and said to him- 
self, “See here, why don’t you do this job up brown?” 
Whereupon he invested three more minutes with the 
coal shovel and removed the pile. Result: “I felt a lot 
better satisfied with myself,” he told us. A formula that 
boosts your self-respect is a fine one for plain, every- 
day use. 


Be Exacting 


Y the way, while we believe firmly that you should 
keep your self-respect in good working order, we 
hope that you never quite succeed in satisfying your- 
self with what you do. The minute you're entirely satis- 
fied with what you’ve done, you're slippmg. The more 
you demand from yourself, the more you can do. Be 
exacting. No, no, not with the 

other fellow. With yourself. 


The Exacting Driver 


E don’t know of anyone who 

should be more exacting 
with himself than the driver of 
a car. He should do more than 
familiarize himself with all laws 
regarding parking and passing 
and stopping—he should comply 
with the law on every occasion’ 


and dances and a thousand other 
things. They don’t know how 
lucky they are. They have the 
fun of making up their fun and 
getting ready for it. 


Preparations 


E can remember a lot of 

parties we went to in the 
country, and, somehow, it isn’t 
the parties themselves we re- 
member with pleasure; it is the 
preparations for them. We re- 
member how we started out once 
to have an Ali Baba party, and 
we worked for two weeks turning 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 


. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us—as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long, 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks of men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why; 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnoughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come—the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


From“ The Congo and Other Poems,” by Vachel Lindsay, copyrighted by the MacMillan Company. 


and not consider himself a priv- 
ileged exception part of the time. 


The Courteous Driver 


OREOVER, a driver should 

be more than merely law- 
abiding; he should be genuinely 
considerate of the rest of the 
world. Giving notice of your in- 
tentions by unmistakable arm 
signals is more than mere com- 
plying with the law; it’s real 
courtesy. Unmistakable signals, 
please note. Sketchy, casual ges- 
tures haven’t much courtesy in 
them. 
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The Mine, the Mob and Mayfield 


hall, taking prodigious steps for legs so short as 

his. The commanding officer of the Marfa flight 

of the border patrol was very short and stocky, 
but that didn’t prevent him from being the best C. O. 
on the Rio Grande. He was charged, furthermore, with 
the welfare of the most strategic—and dangerous—sec- 
tor thereof. 

“Got a call for help from Silverton,” he announced 
raucously to the dozen flyers assembled in the mess hall. 
“Miners on strike. Situa- 
tion a little peevish. Who 
wants to go?” 

Big, red-headed Russ 
Farrell was a split second 
before anybody else, and 
in his eagerness he leaped 
to his feet. 

“T do!” he almost yelled, 
and the captain grinned. 

“‘T took that for 
granted,” he remarked. 
“Well, if you want to, it’s 
O. K. with me. Since we 
have been on this job you 
have done enough to de- 
serve any little vacation 
you want.” 

Benson, Russ’ stocky, 
tranquil observer, chuck- 
led. 

“Between Blackie Wil- 
liams, those bandits, and 
Terrible Tony Norton, 
Russ has been pretty busy 
at that.” 

Slim Evans, six feet six 
in height and thinner than 
a sapling tree, gestured 
spaciously. 

“If you haven’t any wild 
yen to go, Ben, I’d like to 
be Farrell’s passenger,” he 
remarked. “A friend of 
mine named Matt Downs 
used to run a tough little 
mine in this country, and 
Sleepy Spears and I helped him out once on a similar 
deal. What say?” 

“Go ahead,” Benson assented. The quiet observer had 
seen too much of the world and its troubles to become 
excited about missing anything. 

Russ had no kick whatever. Slim Evans was a veteran 
of the border—and of a thousand other places where 
trouble comes quickly and is dealt with summarily. 
Lunch was an unusually delightful meal for the freckled- 
faced young pilot; his blue eyes sparkled zestfully as he 
ate. So there was trouble in the little mining camp buried 
just as the airdrome was, in the depths of the Big Bend 
mountains. Sounded interesting. 

“Tl get the ship ready, Slim,” *he announced, and was 
up from the table without waiting for dessert. 

His big two-ton Douglas observation plane was on the 
line, and in a moment was roaring away on the warm- 
up. Ten minutes later, with Slim in the rear seat, it was 
hurtling across the big sandy airdrome shimmering in 
the rays of the blinding Texas sun. 


Cis KENNARD came striding into the mess 


“Get out of here!” 
came a high, pre- 
cise voice, and 
striding through 
the group came a 
small, slim figure in 
a large sombrero. 


ILVERTON was thirty miles due south toward the 

Rio Grande, and it did not take long for Russ to 
make fifteen hundred feet of altitude—enough so that he 
could safely bank his ship southward and send it on its 
roaring way: over the jagged peaks and mesquite-cov- 
ered valleys of the Big Bend. 

In less than twenty minutes the twelve-cylinder Lib- 
erty had dragged the ship over the last mountain, and 
below, straggling thinly along a narrow valley floor, was 
Silverton. The town was more than a mile long, and 
consisted almost entirely of two rows of frame and ’dobe 
shacks, all of one story only, facing each other across the 
road that writhed through the valley. It ran north and 
south, and the only landing field was just south of town 
—a narrow clearing with a two-way slope at the foot of 
& mountain. 

Farrell’s tanned face was wreathed in an expectant 
smile, and his eyes flashed behind his goggles as he 
spiraled downward over the town. Things certainly did 
look interesting. The mouth of the mine, set in a gorge 
that ran at right angles to the street and ended a few 
hundred yards from the northern extremity of it, was de- 
serted. And down there in the street there seemed to be 
hundreds of loungers. The sidewalks were full of ant- 
like figures, and groups of them stood in the dusty street. 

“We're sure creating a sensation,” Russ reflected as he 
spiraled lower. 

And they were. Men were running excitedly, and soon 
each black figure was crowned with a white smudge that 
represented an upturned face. The lower he got, the 
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more Russ could see how barren and ugly the town was 
—false fronts on the business buildings, the dwellings 
mere hovels— 

Suddenly he leaned over farther, and every muscle in 
his body tensed. A man had been walking rapidly down 


the street, alone. As he reached a large group of som- 
breroed loiterers, they suddenly surrounded him. And a 
second or two later that group was a seething maelstrom 


of men. In the center of it, fighting mightily, was that ~ 


one lone pedestrian. 

Russ was less than five hundred feet high, but with- 
out cutting in the slightest the throttle of his four-hun- 
dred-fifty-horse power motor he sent his ship flashing 
downward in a power dive. Slim’s hand clutched his 
shoulder, and the Janky airman’s thin face was ablaze as 
he pointed. Russ nodded his comprehension. 

That fight was truly terrific, now. Everyone on the 
street was running toward it—and yet no one lifted a 
hand to help the lone battler whom Russ instinctively 
felt would be beaten and trampled to death. 

The flyer’s face was white and strained, and he raged as 
he realized his helplessness. Whatever the merits of the 
case, it was horrible to see a single man fighting against 
such odds—and the fight had been started by the mob, 
not by the man. The furious pilot would have given five 
years of his life to be at the lone fighter’s side, and he 
dived his ship without mercy. 

Then he gave a shout of relief that he himself could 
not hear. By some miracle that mighty stranger below 
had broken loose from the mob. He tore through the 
spectators as an All-American fullback might crash 
through a team of wooden soldiers. Russ, almost scrap- 
ing the tops of the buildings now, could see spectators go 
down like tenpins before his rush. In a moment the 
dozen or so men who had been actively assaulting him 
were in full chase, and Russ thought he saw the flame of 
@ gun. 

The fugitive had leaped into a car at the curb, and just 
as Russ felt sure that the mob was going to get him, 
the little car got under way and went rocking down the 
street under full steam. From that wildly scurrying mob 
below, a group resolved itself and climbed into a larger 
car. It took them a moment or so to get it started, and 
the fleeing man had a start of perhaps a quarter mile as 
he sped southward down the street, on the trail for 
Presidio. 


USS was circling now, so low that he had to watch 
for wires, and keep a wary eye on the close-looming 
mountain sides. His whole heart and soul were in his 
eyes as he watched and hoped that the magnificent 


fighter below might get away. He turned to Slim, and 
that big-nosed, devil-may-care fatalist craned his long 
neck over the side, and saluted the man on the ground. 

But he was not going to: get away. The pursuing 
car was much bigger and more powerful, and it was gain- 
ing swiftly. It was speeding like mad down the two-mile 
straightaway that dropped 
the road into the curves of 
its mountain course, and it 
was but three hundred 
yards or less back of the 
laboring flivver ahead when 
Russ, afire with his desire 
to help, made his decision. 

He dared not use his 
guns to send a warning in 
front of the pursuing car 
—he was too low, and the 
bullets might hit the man 
ahead. Anyhow, a burst 
Yes into the ground ahead 
might mean nothing to 
the pursuers. But he felt 
that the fleeing man was 
a dead man if they caught 
him—and they were going 
to catch him. 

The road was bounded 
by ditches, with only a few 
feet of cleared space on 
either side. Without hesi- 
tation Russ completed his 
circle, until he was pointed 
in the same direction as 
the cars, and flying right 
over the road. Then, with 
motor wide open he dived 
the hundred feet to the 
road, leveling off five feet 
above it. 

The Douglas was hurling 
itself along that dusty 
highway at one hundred 
sixty miles an hour as 
Russ, his eyes dancing 
with a queer cold flame, 
exposed his face to the 
terrific airstream and guided his ship like the master 
pilot he was, the master pilot that fifteen hundred 
hours in the air had made him. He was conscious of no 
fear, only of fierce joy in the coming battle. 

A hundred feet or more back of the speeding touring 
car he cut the throttle all the way. Instantly the ship 
started to lose speed. A hundred forty, thirty, ten— 
and he inched the throttle on. Just enough to keep the 
plane in the air. He kicked the rudder slightly to the 
left—the ship swerved to the left of the road. Throttle 
all the way on again, and the right wing dipped slightly 
as Farrell’s blazing eyes remained glued on the car that 
was now within fifty feet of its prey. He saw two heads 
thrust from it, looking back at him— 

“Too late!” the red-headed firebrand grunted, and 
then and there nosed down a little. ; 

Just for a split second. The wing was almost dragging 
the road. A foot would make all the difference— 

At just the right second he nosed up a trifle, and that 
right wing tip flipped the back of the big touring car. 
For a second Russ fought his great ship as the shock on 
the right lower wing slowed it, and almost nosed it into 
the ground. A wild second when he thought he must: hit 
the leading car as he struggled desperately to hold the 
ship off the ground—but he missed it, by inches. He had 
to bank steeply, though, and for a second the misused 
right wing lightly touched the ground. 

Then he leveled off, only a foot above the road, and 
held the ship there until he had flying speed again. But 
the tip of the right wing was wobbling dangerously— 
the spar in the leading edge had cracked. 

He must land and find out how badly it was injured— 
immediately. His field was only a few hundred yards 
away. With his eyes frozen to that wobbling wing tip, 
he turned slowly, and then dared a glance downward. He 
forgot his own peril as he saw the representatives of the 
mob crawling like rabbits from beneath the wreck of 
their car. It had been thrown clear across the ditch. 

The wing held. The field, running north and south 
along the road, sloped upward to the north and also 
had a downward slope from west to east, the narrow way, 
because it was at the foot of a mountain. It was not easy 
to make it, but Russ, handling his throttle with infinite 
care, stalled the ship in and stopped, rolling a safe fifty 
yards from the fence on the northern edge. 

“At-a-boy!” crowed Slim as soon as the motor had 
sputtered into silence. “That wing looks like it was 
clipped. You sure did tip that car pretty—” 

“Let’s see what it’s all about, eh?” Russ interrupted. 

He was like a streak of fire, and could not rest for an 
instant. When the impulsive, reckless youngster found 
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himself in the’ midst of an emergency, he was a human 
dynamo until it was over. ry. 

They trotted down the road and could see their vic- 
tims in a knot at one side of it—two were stretched 
on the ground, but didn’t seem to be badly hurt. There 
were five standing. Further down the road the smaller 
car, now pointed toward them, was at a standstill. 

“Looks as—though we—might have the odds against 
us—here,” panted Slim with contentment. “But I guess 
—they’ll treat us—with care. Like the—rangers. We’ve 
tried to—get that tradition. Two rangers—can ride into 
a town like this—and hold it down—on their reputations. 
If one gets—hurt—they know that the rest of the— 
rangers'll never rest until—the bird that hurt him—gets 
his come-uppings.” 

Russ nodded. Their guns were swinging at their hips 
as they ran, and the group on the side of the road made 
no moye. 

“Let’s see—the lone wolf!” Russ gulped; so they ran 
on by. 

A strapping six-footer got out of the flivver, and met 
them with a broad grin on his fleshy face. 
blond as a viking, and his homely, scarred face was ¢' 
ously attractive. - 
dently it had been broken—and his rugged jaw jutted 
forth belligerently below a wide, firm mouth. His eyes 
were level and steely gray below light eyebrows that had 
been bleached by the sun. His full face looked drawn, 
somehow, and his eyes were slightly weary and bloodshot, 
as though from lack of sleep. 

“Thanks,” he said in booming tones, and a hamlike fist 
crushed Farrell’s sinewy paw. “First time I’ve ever seen 
the patrol in action.” 

Russ introduced Slim, and the scarred six-footer said 
briefly : 

“Heard of you, Evans. My name’s Christy. I’m sup- 
posed to be G. M. and superintendent of this mine for 
the Amalgamated Ore Company of St. Louis, and I’m 
part owner as well.” 

Russ felt better. Whatever might be behind the ruc- 
tions, at least this big chap was ready to define his posi- 
tion fully. As Russ pondered the matter, he saw two 
cars, full of men, coming from town. They stopped by 
the wreck. 

“What’s the lay?” inquired Slim, leaning casually 
against the flivver. 

“Men on strike,” grimly answered the stalwart blond 
giant. “For wages higher than the company could pay 
and make a profit. The books show that. But I think 
that’s just an excuse. The real grievance is that I closed 
up the bootleg and gambling joints. Liquor and gam- 
bling never did go with work—and this border bunch I’ve 
got for labor have murdered and everything else because 
of rotten whiskey and gambling brawls. So I closed up 
the joints. And now somebody’s got the bunch all 
wrought up—some dirty agitator has been stirring ’em 
up.” 
vophey're tough, are they?” inquired Russ. 

“Right. More than half Mexicans of the cheapest kind. 
Another quarter ne- 5 
groes, and the rest. 
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His nose was flat and crooked—evi- , 


“Oh, about a quarter of the men aren’t in sympathy 
with the strike, but they’re scared of the majority. No 
good. So the help comes down to two men—and three 
ain’t many to fight three hundred.” 

“Who are they?” 

“My assistant, Mayfield—the cockiest, funniest, nervi- 
est, squarest little devil that ever breathed. And my 
bookkeeper, old Farnsworth. He’s all right in the heart, 
but he’s about as powerful as a caterpillar. Loyal, but 
useless.” 

“Well, here we are,” breathed Russ, and his big shoul- 
ders went back and his eyes commenced to glitter with 
that cold sheen that was always in them 
at times like this. 


IHERE were at least twenty men stand- 

ing in a muttering group around the 
original pursuers of Christy. They were a 
roughly-dressed, evil-faced, shifty-eyed 
erew. Christy, his big blond head held 
high and his mouth a thin gash below 
eyes that were tiny points of menace, 
strode directly toward them, the khaki- 
clad flyers at his heels. 

“T didn’t dare use a gun—it would bring 
on a gun fight sure enough,” Christy shot 
from the corner of his mouth. 

The group eyed the three nervously. 
Somehow—Russ thrilled with leaping 
pride in his service as he thought of it— 
the advent of the flyers had caused all 
their murderous fury to ooze away. 
Christy walked up to a hulking man 
whose shoulders were high and square, giving him the 
look of a man who’s drawn his head down in for pro- 
tection. He was long-nosed and small-eyed, and a fear- 
ful scar ran from his right eye across his upper lip. 

“So you dirty yellow curs thought you’d mob me and 
string me.up when you were ten to one, did you?” rasped 
Christy. “You're quite a general, Hawley. And I’m 
ea to meet you right now—in as many rounds as you 
ike.” 

“Hold the fort, boys!” he shot back to the flyers, and 
they faced the mob, ready. Another car was coming 
from town, now—two cars. Both full— 

“Come on,” barked Christy savagely, but the furtive- 
eyed Hawley shrank back. Never had Russ seen such 
fear on a human countenance. 

And as Christy took a step forward, Hawley suddenly 
turned and fled in genuine yellow cur fashion. He 
leaped the ditch and started across the field toward the 
mountain side—pausing now and then to glance back. 
The twenty men looked after him blankly. Then, eyes 
glittering, they turned to surge slowly toward Christy, 
muttering darkly, darting looks at the alert flyers whose 
uniform and ship and reputation as border patrolmen 
held them in leash—kept them from jumping in a body 
on the blond giant. 

“Come on, any of you!” Christy challenged, and as he 
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stood there with the sunlight on his tousled yellow hair 
he was like some mythological giant»from the old Norse 
sagas. Undaunted, he held his ground, and as the two 
cars ground to‘a stop and disgorged some fifteen more 
se the menacing strikers, he included them in his chal- 
enge. 

But no one stepped forward. 

“Well, then, get out of here and go back to town— 
we don’t want you anywhere near that ship!” barked 
Christy, and their hate-filled glances dropped. Yet they 
didn’t start. 

Christy waited a moment. The group stirred, broke a 
little, then suddenly massed together 
again, seemed more menacing. Russ tin- 
gled with the instinctive feeling that a 
real showdown was upon them. 

“Go, or by the great Horn Spoon I'll 
handle you all at once!” bellowed Christy, 
and as he moved forward, closely followed 
by the airmen, the snarling strikers gav‘ 
back a step. They were half afraid—yet 
there was something of the spirit of a cor- 
nered rat in their eyes. And they held 
their ground, finally. 

“Get out of here, you dumb bunch of 
two-for-a-cent garbage!” came a slightly 
high, precise voice, and striding through 
the group came a small, slim figure in a 
large sombrero that dwarfed him ludi- 
crously. “Come on—beat it! Vamoosc! 
Pronto!” 

The sharp, small face turned right ‘and 
left, and diamond-like little eyes flashed 
hither and thither. Russ stared in amazement. as he saw 
these threatening roughnecks meet the little man’s eyes, 
and then, slowly, one by one, take their growling way to 
the road. Hawley, over halfway across the field, had 
stoned: turned, and lingered to watch and shake his 

ist. 

“He’s a brave boy—a long way off,” observed Slim 
judicially. “Well, we didn’t have to step up and sec 
what weight the border patrol carries around here, did 
we? And who, Mr. Christy, might yonder little banty 
rooster be?” 

Christy’s eyes seemed to become larger, and his rugged 
face to soften. He shrugged his shoulders, as though to 
throw off a weight that had been burdening him. 

“That, gentlemen, is none other than my assistant, Mr. 
Montmorency Mayfield,” he said with a wintry little 
grin. “About a hundred thirty pounds of dynamite with 
the nerve of a wounded grizzly.” 

“Watch him shoo that mob!” chuckled Slim, and Russ 
watched curiously. 

He couldn’t help grinning at the pint-size mining man, 
with his cowboy boots and gaudy neckerchief and um- 
brella-like sombrero. But all the time, Russ’ smooth- 
working brain, which always seemed to click along faster 
and more surely in time of stress, was busy. He was 
afraid that the cessation of the patrol for two years be- 

fore the special out- 
fit had come down 


renegade whites. We 
haven’t been able to 
get the better class 
of labor to come 
down here.” 

“Well, we might 
as well have it out 
with that bunch up 
there,” Russ said, 
his blue eyes aflame. 
“They tried to mob 
you, did they?” 

“Uh-huh,” Christy 
said slowly, and the 
flame in his gray 
eyes belied his cas- 
ual tone. “Urged on 
by one Dan Hawley, 
whom I'll tend to 
now. They’d have 
killed me.” 

“Is he the lead- 
er?” asked Slim as 
they started up the 
road. 

“Somewhat — but 
I don’t believe he’s 
back of it all!” 
Christy stated ab- 
sently. “He’s just a 
dumb would-be bad 
man. But some keen 
bird has got these 
men wrought up, and 
is keeping ’em that 
way. And he’s in- 
flaming ’em against 
me all the time. I'd 
like to catch him!” 

“Tsn’t there any- 
body in this for- 
saken hole to help 
you out?” Russ 
asked him. 


on special duty, 
had made the border 
forget. Those men 
hadn’t acted as they 
should have until 
Mayfield arrived as 
a reinforcement. It 
didn’t look so good. 
“The little guy 
came in here a year 
ago,” Christy was 
saying. “Knew little 
or nothing about 
mining. Now he 
knows about as 
much as I do. Smart 
as a whip, hard-boil- 
ed as a picnic egg, 
can lick his weight 
in wild cats, and’s 
always ready to— 
that’s Monty. Don’t 
know what I’d do 
without him.” 


AYFIELD 
came _ striding 
back, and his sharp 
little face with its 


small, bright eyes 
held a grin as he 
shook hands, 


“Glad to see you,” 
he said in his rapid- 
fire way. Somehow 
his intonation and 
pronunciation gave 
one the impression 
that he was well 
educated. “Bob, I 
heard rumors about 
the men’s figuring 


At just the right second he nosed up a trifle, and the right wing tip flipped the back of the big touring car. 


on making a swoop 
(Cont. on page 32) 


February, 1927 


ID SIBLEY let the truck coast rapidly down the 

long incline of the road leading to the railway 

station. A hurry-up job at the garage had delayed 

him and the train was due in less than five min- 
utes. As the truck rattled down the road, he caught 
sight of a plume of steam two miles down the track 
where the right-of-way paralleled the river again after 
detouring behind Dome Mountain. That was the train 
whistling for the stop at Twin Forks. He was going to 
make it after all. 

There was no actual need of being at the small red 
station when the train rumbled to its brief stop. He was 
not going to board it and the express shipment he was 
going to get would be put off anyway. Yet he wanted 
to be there and actually see them unload the crate with 
his new dog inside. The dog had been traveling since 
the night before, and he wanted to make sure it had been 
fed and had been given enough drinking water. If there 
had been neglect, the express messenger would hear 
about it. This pedigreed animal he had paid the top 
city price for was no ordinary dog. 

Word for word he recalled the telegram that had 
reached him that morning: 


“Ed Sibley, Twin Forks. 
Your Airedale shipped as arranged. Advise 
meeting train. Know you will find him good 
worker. 

DatMapce Kennets.” 


Here he was, one of the youngest sportsmen in Twin 
Forks, but the only one, young or old, to possess a reg- 
istered dog from the famous Dalmadge Kennels. No 
wonder he wanted to be on the spot when the train 
pulled in. 

He beat the Eastbound Limited to the station by half 
a minute. The truck with its trailing cloud of grey dust 
swung alongside the platform as the locomotive thun- 
dered over the switch at the whitewashed stock corral 
four hundred yards down the track. And when the ex- 
press car slid past him, he saw his crate beside the mes- 
senger in the open door ready to be unloaded. He 
stepped briskly along the platform. 

“Guess this is the piece you’re expecting,” the sta- 
tion agent said as the crate was lowered to the platform. 

“That’s it,” Ed replied, trying to appear casual. 

“You got a good dog there,” the messenger remarked. 
“We've been real tillicums all the way, haven’t we, 
sonny?” he asked, thrusting his hand between the slats. 
The eager young Airedale yipped his confirmation. 

Ed was too much occupied in trying to get a good 
look at his new possession to pay much attention to the 
messenger or the agent. ‘“He’s a peach!” he thought as 
he peered between the slats. Standing on his litter of 
straw, legs braced, tail and head erect and eager, was the 
first Airedale to be owned in Twin Forks and the finest 
in the entire valley. The black-and-tan traveler, not 
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alarmed by the strangeness of his 
surroundings, rammed his black 
button of a nose through the 
side of the crate and sniffed inquisitively. 

“Soon have you out of that coop,” Ed told him as he 
and the agent carried the crate to the truck, 


HEN it was safely on, he started the engine for the 

long climb up the grade to the garage. In a few 
minutes he would be there and old Sandy Hoskins and 
Bert Olson and Gil Drummond and some of the others 
would have a chance to see what a real Airedale looked 
like. 

The Comet garage, where Ed worked, was owned by 
Hoskins. For years, even when it was a feed and livery 
stable, it had been the gathering place for local hunters 
and fishermen. It was, in fact, the recognized sporting 
club of the place, the clearing house for all sporting gos- 
sip. And when Ed brought the dusty truck to a stop 
on the grease-spattered planking before its doors, the 
club was holding one of its daily informal meetings. 

Hoskins sauntered out to help unload the crate. “Got 
him, eh?” he said. 

“Yeah. I'll carry this to the back before I knock the 
slats off.” 

While Ed was getting a hammer, Bert Olson and two 
others strolled from the front to join Hoskins beside the 
crate, 

“Stand back and see a real dog, Bert,” Ed grinned 
over his shoulder as he loosened the first slat. Olson was 
the recognized authority on spaniels and collies and lesser 
terriers but he knew nothing about Airedales, He nodded 
his good-natured acceptance of Ed’s jibe. 

When the second slat was off, two brown paws came 
up over the side, there was an impatient “woof!” and 
the six-months-old Airedale bounced out on to the floor. 
He stood with spread legs and shook himself, flirted 
his short tail, then stood unafraid and friendly wait- 
ing to see how he was to be received. 

Hoskins chuckled. “Cocky young devil, ain’t he?” 

“Good legs,” Olson commented. 

“What you going to call him?” one of the others 
asked. 

“Derry.” 

“Now where’d you get that name—out of a story 
book?” 

“Like ducks I did. One of the names on his 
pedigree is ‘Terry’ and another one’s ‘Jerry’ so I 
just made him Derry.” Ed couldn’t help empha- 
sizing the word “pedigree.” Not many of the Comet 
crowd could boast of registered pedigrees for their 
dogs. “Derry, come here!” he commanded snap- 
ping his fingers. 

The name meant nothing to the pup, but the 
snapping fingers were of themselves a welcome. 
He trotted expectantly to Ed and sniffed his 
popte. Then he spoke his greeting in a sharp 

ark. 

Ed took a new collar and leash from his over- 
alls pocket and secured the pup. “Let’s hit off 
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home and eat,” he said. It was his dinner hour and with 
no further remark he started up the quiet street, Derry 
straining at his leash, impatient to explore the scents and 
sights of this interesting place. 

“He’s got a real likely looking youngster there,” Olson 
commented. “Hope he don’t spoil him.” 

“What makes you think he will?” Hoskins asked. 

“Oh, I dunno. Never figgered Ed as much of a dog 
man.” 

“He may get the knack by-and-by. He’s the kind 
that’s got to learn by experience. He’s a good sort but 
he don’t take kindly to advice.” 

“That may be kinda hard on the dog,” Olson con- 
cluded. Though Bert Olson knew little about Airedales, 
he had keen instinctive understanding of dog nature. He 
knew that Derry was a dog with spirit; a sensitive, alert 
youngster who would learn readily if handled properly 
but who could be ruined by unwise treatment. ‘The 
material’s there, all right, but Ed—well I dunno,” he 
mused as he went to resume his battered spindle chair in 
the garage office. 


FORE Derry had been in town two weeks he had 

won friends among the fraternity at the Comet. 
They liked his dashing style, his honest eyes, his in- 
satiable curiosity in everything about him. Whether 
he was sniffing at the most trifling of beetles crawling 
across the garage floor, or trying to superintend the jack- 
ing up of a three-ton truck, there was nothing half- 
hearted about his interest. Pup-like, he became involved 
in his full share of scrapes, but even Hoskins, when he 
found his best buckskin work gloves worried and chewed 
into a slippery mass, could not hold his enmity for long. 
Whatever Derry might be doing—chewing forbidden 
gloves or hunting pack rats under the garage—he was 
intensely enthusiastic about it. 

“He sure is full o’ business,” Olson remarked one 
day as he watched the sturdy brown legs go twink- 
ling up the street. “What he needs now is to be 
steadied down, gentle-like. But whatever Ed does 
he don’t want to curb that spirit, only steer it in 
the right direction.” 

Almost every evening after supper Ed took his 
Airedale down to the river and threw in sticks to 
teach him to retrieve. Like most of his breed, 
Derry had inherited a fondness for the water from 
his ancestors, the other hounds, and he would make 
trip after trip into the strong current in pursuit of 
the sticks. 

Olson was concerned about this and one evening 
when Ed came back from the river he spoke to him 
about it. 

“Better go easy on that, Ed,” he said kindly. 
“Why?” Ed wanted to know, instantly on the 
defensive. 

“Well, he’s only a youngster and 
you don’t want him to go stale. A 
little of that stick throwing’s all right 
but it’s best to go easy. I mind ‘see- 
ing a dandy Chesapeake spoiled by it 
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and one time another dog, an Irish water spaniel—” 

“This is no Chesapeake or Irish water spaniel, either,” 
Ed said curtly. “This is an Airedale and they got to be 
handled different.” ,He fairly slung out the last sen- 
tence. What did Olson know about Airedales anyway? 
Him with his spaniels and such dogs! 

“T never heard tell that Airedales were much on re- 
trieving,” Olson went on, unruffled by Ed’s curtness. “But 
0’ course they’re a new breed to me.” 

“They're first-class water dogs and they’ll retrieve as 
good as the next one. I’ve been reading up on them. 
They'll work on duck and on bear too. They’re an all- 
round dog, believe me.” 

“But you don’t figger on working him this fall, do you? 
Why, duck shooting’s only three weeks away right now.” 

“And Derry’ll bring in ducks,” Ed said with finality. 
He shouted an order to his dog who had been exploring 
beneath the garage and, with the pup trotting jauntily at 
his heels, went on up the street. 

“That young feller’s got a lot to learn,” Olson re- 
marked thoughtfully to Hoskins and several others oc- 
cupying chairs along the office wall. “You gotta keep 
steady and eyen and kind with a dog—not jerk him up 
short one day and spoil him the next. Hear him now 
shouting at the pup?” he continued. “Once you take to 
shouting at ’em, you pretty near got to keep it up. I’d 
sure hate to see that Derry dog spoiled.” 

“Mebbe Ed’ll come round after a while,” Hoskins sug- 
gested. 

“Mebbe.” But Olson did not speak with conviction, 


i fe! that little town west of the Rockies, the first day of 
duck shooting is informally a holiday. For the vete- 
ran sportsmen its observance has become almost a ritual; 
they don canvas coats with cavernous pockets, sling tried 
and worthy guns in the crooks of their arms, and calling 
their excited dogs to heel, set out for the Big Slough 
before the day begins. 

This year they were on their favorite stands an hour 
before the dawn dissolved the waning moon. With coat 
collars turned up, they stood waiting for the first swift 
flights of birds. Beside them crouched their dogs, some 
old and wise, some mere youngsters out for their first real 
work. The mature spaniels eyed the frivolity of the 
youngsters with sorrow and reproach. A rolling roar shat- 
tered the expectant silence and the shoot was on. y 

Derry was alone with his master on a reedy point. 
Blurred, whistling forms rocketed overhead. Ed was a 
hasty shot and mised the first several flights. But Derry, 
who had never hunted ducks before, seemed to think 
it great sport and obviously regarded the barking re- 


ports of the gun as a highly interesting part of the game. 
When Ed fired both barrels vainly at a pair of widgeon 
angling low past the end of the point, Derry broke cover 
and yipped excitedly. 

“Lie down,” his master ordered irritably. Bert Olson 
on the next point had already brought down three ducks 
and through the vague light of dawn Ed could see his old 
spaniel bringing them in from the reed bed. Derry, 
catching sight of a flight coming from behind, paid little 
attention to the short-tempered command. Ed repeated 
it angrily, and the dog compromised by sitting. Ed 
reached to drag him into the blind and did not see the 
birds until they were out of range. In his excitement he 
fired, knowing as he pressed the trigger that they had 
passed beyond reach. This, added to his other failures, 
annoyed him still more. Everything that could go wrong 
was going wrong this morning. Olson must have a dozen 
birds and he had yet to bring down his first. He cuffed 
the Airedale for his thoughtless disregard of orders. 

“If you’d been doing what I told you, I’d have got a 
brace of those,” he exclaimed, giving the dog an admoni- 
tory shove. Derry’s ears drooped but his chin was up. 
He refused to cower. 

Then Ed winged a mallard drake. It zoomed down 
from the flock, struck the water heavily, and he could see 
the reeds moving as it swam artfully toward safety. 

He sprang up. “Go and get it,” he ordered, forgetting 
his recent annoyance. “Go and get it, Derry.” 

The young dog bounded forward, leaping excitedly be- 
fore his master. Ed waved him on and he splashed into 
the slough until the water reached his black-and-tan 
shoulders. Then he swung about to watch the uplifted 
hand. He knew nothing whatever about winged birds; 
all he had ever brought from the water were sticks and 
now he watched to see a stick go whirling over his head. 
Ed waved frantically and Derry, delighted at the turn 
things had taken, barked encouragingly for the stick to 
be thrown: Meanwhile the drake had disappeared. 

Ed rushed into the water and tried to shove the dog 
on. “You know mighty well what I mean,” he exclaimed. 
“You're trying to act funny, that’s all. I’ll make you get 
that duck if it takes all day.” 

At first Derry was puzzled though still anxious to 
please. But when he read his master’s anger and saw 
that he was to be pushed roughly out into the slough, 
he dodged and splashed ashore with tail clamped tightly 
down and dourness in the set of his ears and jaw. 

“Come here, I tell you. Come to heel,” Ed rasped. 
He longed to shout the command but Olson would have 
heard and he wanted none of the garage crowd to know 
of his humiliation. As it was Olson must have gained a 
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fairly accurate idea that something had gone wrong. 

Derry did not run as his master came after him. He 
knew of no wrong he had done. But each time Ed 
reached for him he sidled off, resolved to take no unde- 
served punishment. He looked over his shoulder, his 
eyes clouded, not with appeal or abject terror, but with 
questioning bewilderment. Ed could not eatch him, for 
each time he lunged Derry retreated farther into the 
brush and tall marsh grass. 

“T’ll get you for this,’ Ed warned him, giving up the 
chase and returning to the blind. 

For a while Derry sat in the fringe of grass clumps 
thirty feet away. He shivered and felt bleak and miser- 
able. A flight of ducks passed high out of range but he 
avoided following them with his eyes, sensing that some- 
how they were responsible for his misfortune. 

Once he edged forward hoping his master had relented, 
but Ed, who was watching the end of the point, spoke 
grufily to him without turning his head. When he saw 
no birds coming, he glanced back to see what Derry was 
up to. But Derry had gone! 

“Quit me, eh?” Ed muttered bitterly. “Wait till I get 
home. I'll write a letter and tell the Dalmadge people 
what I think of them—and of their Airedales too.” 


ae afternoon when the shooting was over he would 
have avoided the garage and its group of sportsmen 
if he hadn’t had to work. He hated to have to admit 
that his pedigreed dog was an utter failure. “It mightn’t 
have been so bad if he hadn’t quit me,” he thought. To 
him that was the unpardonable sin. He didn’t grasp the 
fact that Derry’s troubled realization that for some un- 
known reason he was in disgrace had sent him from the 
slough to seek his kennel. 

“Well, Ed, how'd the new dog work?” one of the vet- 
erans asked when he had come into the garage and was 
pulling on his overalls. Ed knew he could not keep his 
failure a secret. 

“Him? Work?” he mocked bitterly. “The son-of-a- 
gun quit me cold before he’d been out an hour. As a 
show dog he may be all right, but for work—I’m through 
with him, that’s all. No more Airedales for me.” 

“He’s only a pup. He’ll come round,” Olson sug- 
gested. 

“Pup or no pup, he quit me, I tell you. And you can’t 
say sending him after sticks did that,” he added point- 
edly. He went to the bench to start work. 

The less said about his dog, the better, he thought.. He 
was keenly-disappointed in the dog that had exposed him 
to the criticism of the veterans at the Comet. He did 
not stop (Continued on page 61) 


Derry was alone with his master on a reedy point. Blurred, whistling forms rocketed overhead. 
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TWO MILES DEEP 


Li OU can’t fool me—this isn’t 
really happening,” long, 
lean Doug Jackson kept 
telling himself as he hus- 

tled along under the water. Yet alt 
the while there he was, three thou- 
sand miles from his Eastern home, 
striding along beside a wiry, grin- 
ning young fellow hiker, a boy he 
had known well for years but had 
never seen before—striding along, 
right under the waves, to see what 
the bottom of the Pacific Ocean 
looked like. 

“Douglas, old son, you’re dream- 
ing,” Doug muttered again, “and 
dreaming kid stuff at that.” He gave 
himself a vicious pinch. No results. 
He was still striding along serenely, 
with the waves rippling over his 
head. And after all, everything 
seemed natural enough. 

Just back of him, he knew, stood 
San Diego, and the Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography, where he 
had left his father and mother talk- 
ing with the director, Dr. T. Way- 
land Vaughan. 

Too bad they hadn’t come along 
with him. Great business, this deep 
sea hiking. But then they were en- 
joying themselves with Dr. Vaughan. 
Mighty interesting man. And the 
Scripps Institution was a mighty in- 
teresting place. 

“Only thing of its kind in this 
whole country,” his father had told 
him when they. were making their 
travel plans; “and one of the very 
few institutions of oceanography in 
the world. They study everything 
about oceans, from the mud on the 
bottom to the winds that wave the 
top.” 

Doug hadn’t realized how such a 
place could “get hold of a fellow” 
until they had driven out that 
morning to visit the buildings 
standing so close to the blue waters 
of the Pacific, A wonderful aquar- 
ium, A fascinating museum. And 
then the research building. That was 
where they had found Dr. Vaughan, 
and he had taken them through his 
laboratories, and had shown them 
his many little bottles of mud and 
water gathered from ocean bottoms 
all over the world. Strange things 
those bottles told! 

After that, Dr. Vaughan and Mr. 
Jackson had dived still deeper into 
talk about the ocean and its ways, 
and Doug had drunk it all in until 
they got so far beyond his scientific 
reach that he had finally slipped away, down to the 
beach. 

There he had worked off his pent2up energy, tramping 
along the shore, gathering kelp, climbing rocks. At last, 
he had stretched out on the sand to look through half 
closed eyes at the waves and listen to their steady roar. 


HE was wondering what the bottom of the ocean 
looked like and wishing he could hike out and see 
for himself when he was startled by a voice. 

“Well, why don’t you?” it demanded. 

Doug sat up quickly, to find a tall, sun-browned boy, 
scantily clad and dripping wet, grinning down at him. 

“Why don’t you?” the boy repeated. 

“Why don’t I what?” Doug found voice to ask. 

“Go look at the bottom.” And the newcomer grinned 
again. 

“How did you know I was thinking about it?” Doug 
asked. 4 

“Oh,” said the boy, “that’s what they all think after 
they have been talking to them up there.” By a wave of 
the hand he indicated the institute. 

“Yeah,” Doug admitted. “I suppose they do. Why, say, 
there’s more land under the ocean than there is above it. 
Wouldn’t it be great to explore it!” 

“Sure it is,” said the strange boy. “I’ve done it.” 

“Quit your kidding,” said Doug, and added, “Say, who 
are you, anyway?” 

The boy smiled. 

“You know me,” he declared. “I’m Tom. Don’t you 
remember meeting me years ago in ‘Water Babies’?” 

“You bet your life I do!” Doug exclaimed. He rose 
excitedly and grabbed Tom’s hand. 

“Shake!” he said. “Why, say, I always wanted to meet 


The boys skimmed swiftly over the muddy bottom, going steadily downward as the 


light grew less and less. 


TO ALL DEEP-SEA HIKERS: 


We take pleasure in recommending Tom Kingsley, 
dripping wet young ocean guide, and his personally 
conducted submerged hike here described. We have 
consulted Dr. T. Wayland Vaughan of the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography; and we can assure you 
that this trip gives you bed-rock facts, reliable 
ocean bottom information. Let Tom guide you— 
and don’t step on the stingarees. 


—The Editors. 


you. Sure I know you—like a book! Wish I could do 
some of the things you did.” 

“Well, come along then,” Tom urged. “I'll take you 
out and show you the bottom of the Pacific Ocean. We 
can do a couple of hundred miles in no time, and that 
will take us across the Continental Shelf, as they call it, 
out to where it’s really deep.” 

Doug was not so sure it could be done, but Tom con- 
vinced him it was perfectly simple and safe. “And we'll 
be back before your dad and mother are ready to leave.” 

So off they started. They walked down the beach and 
into the water until the waves were washing them waist- 
high. 

“Better stick close to me,” Tom said, “until we get out 
past the breakers.” 

Shoulder to shoulder, they strode ahead, deeper and 
deeper into the waves, until at last they disappeared be- 
neath a big, white-crested roller. 
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Here they paused while Doug, 
steadying himself against the pull 
of the undertow, listened to the 
roar of the breakers above him, and 
took a look around. 


HE bottom was still sandy, with 

a gentle slope to the westward. 
Here and there were patches of red 
seaweed. 

“That must be the Gelidium that 
Dr. Vaughan told us about,” said 
Doug. 

“T guess so,” Tom replied. “I 
don’t know its fancy name, but it 
grows where there are rocks, like 
there are here in spots. They gather 
it and use it to make something 
they call agar-agar that they use 
for cooking or something.” 

Doug became interested in the 
fish he saw swimming around him. 

“Surf fish,” Tom explained. “Lots 
of different kinds. Some of them are 
called fatheads.” 

“Yeah,” said Doug. “I know a 
lot of fish who could be called fat- 
heads.” 

“What you want to look out for, 
though,” Tom said, “are the sting- 
arees. They're built like a pan- 
cake with a tail on the end, and on 
the end of the tail there’s a little 
two-edged saw of bone. If you 
slide your feet and kick ’em, they 
swim away; but if you step on 
them, they slap their tail up and 
jam the saw into you and it’s no 
fun.” 

Doug’s eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the pale green light that 
filtered through the water. Off in 
the distance he could see what 
looked like a forest of trees with 
tall, thin trunks. He asked what 
they were. 

“Kelp beds,” said Tom. “You’ve 
seen kelp on shore. Seaweeds. They 
look like long, smooth ropes with 
an onion on the end. They’re full of 
potash, and they grow in thick beds 
about a half mile from shore.” 

“Us for the kelp forest,” said 
Doug. “But let’s have some pea- 
nuts first.” 

He reached into his pocket and 
drew out a bag of peanuts, but 
fumbled his hold. 

“Darn!” he 
dropped it.” 

He looked down, but could not 
see it. Tom laughed, and pointed 
overhead, where the bag was float- 
ing slowly to the surface. 

“Remember,” he said, “when you drop something 
lighter than water, it ‘drops’ up, not down.” 

They started on, both boys sliding their feet along 
the bottom so as not to step on a stingaree while they 
were in the territory where this peculiar fish comes to 
feed on what edibles he can find washed down from 
shore in the shifting sands. 

“Say,” said Doug, “we aren’t going to sweat. It seems 
to be getting colder.” 

“Yes,” Tom told him, “the deeper we get, the colder 
we get. Whatever the temperature may be at the sur- 
face, the water gets colder as we go down. It gradually 
gets near freezing point, and in some deep places it gets 
as low as thirty degrees, though of course it doesn’t 
freeze.” 

“Heck!” said Doug. “Wish it did. Skating on the 
bottom of the ocean—wouldn’t that be a stunt!” 

Walking along the bottom of the ocean, though cool 
going, was slow work. Rocks occasionally appeared 
above the sandy bottom, and the boys had to watch their 
steps. But for the most part the path was smooth and 
the floor hard. 

At last the kelp forest loomed up in front of them. 

“It looks like a soused artist’s picture of a prehistoric 
jungle,” Doug commented. 

The kelp rose from the bottom, a vast barrier of tall, 
thin trees, their huge ribbon-like leaves stretching up 
toward the surface of the ocean some sixty feet above 
them. 

“Forests of the ocean,” mused Tom. “I used to like 
the woods when I lived on land, but I like our ocean for- 
ests better. Most of them are brown, like this kelp, and 
they are all seaweeds. But some of them have brilliant 
colors and grow larger (Continued on page 28) 


” 


exclaimed. “I’ve 
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Mark Tidd in Palestine 


men squatting along a wall selling water 
jars and earthenware pots, and pretty 
soon an Arab with robes would come rid- 
ing along on a fine horse, and then twelve 
or fourteen Arabs with their head towels 
flying would slash up in a little automobile 
that couldn’t hold four comfortable. Next 
we saw a Cossack officer with cartridge 
things across the chest of his skirted coat, 
and goodness knows how he got there or 
what he was doing. And little caravans 
all the time. First would come a donkey 
with a barefooted Arab on top of him 
sitting sideways and most likely asleep. 
He would be twice as big as the donkey. 
And behind would come three or four 
or maybe a dozen camels all loaded down 
with goods and looking mean as all get 
out and smelling like a glue factory. 

And Arab women would be passing with 
things on their heads and wearing kind 
of ragged pants, maybe, and a couple of 
folks would have a quarrel, and if one 
of them was an old woman she would 
follow up the man for blocks and screech 
at him and call him names and all the 
while the whole town stopped and 
watched and laughed. Gosh, it was funny. 
And there would be Spanish Jews and 
Armenian Jews, and maybe the head of 
the Mohammedans in town would go past 
awful dignified—or a Bedouin in black 
robes—or half a dozen kids with hardly 
any clothes on. And you could see little 
boats sailing on the lake, and mountains, 
and around the corner was the tomb of a 
great Jewish wise man by the name of 
Simonides, and everybody that came along 
put a pebble on it as a sign of something 
or other; and there was a half-witted fel- 
low that lived there in a hole and you 
gave him a penny. Qh, it was pretty in- 
teresting and I liked it, even to the 
chickens that lived in the hotel yard and 
kept setting up a racket so you could 
shut your eyes and think you were back 
in somebody’s hen-run in Wicksville. 

Well, we sat around and walked around 
looking at these things but Mr. Tidd did 
not say anything much except to keep 
kind of mumbling to himself, and finally 
there comes along a caravan. Well, it 
seemed like he’d stood it as long as he 
could, for he walked right out into the 
road and stood in front of the donkey 
leading the parade and hollered. The don- 
key looked kind of surprised and pleased 
to have something happen, and laid back 
his ears and says “EE-e-e-e-haw!” three 
times, and the ragged Arab on his back 
woke up and scowled. 

“Mister,” says Mr. Tidd, “I want to ex- 
amine one of them critters clost.” 

The Arab he just stared, and Mr. Tidd 
says, “Them’s likely critters you got, 
friend, but I got an idee I kin improve the 
riggin’. Did ye ever hear of a gyroscope?” 

At that Mr. Tidd hauled a cigar out of 
his pocket and handed it to the Arab, 
who saw by this that nothing warlike was 
meant; so he grinned and give out a hiss, 
and the camels woggled down into a kneel. 

“Now, listen,’ says Mr. Tidd, “you 
know the folks around here. I cal’late 
you kin tell me where I kin rent me one 
of these here beasts for a spell. I got to 
study one. I got to experiment like.” 

Of course, the Arab didn’t understand 
a word of it, but he grinned and lighted 
up, and Mr. Tidd didn’t notice whether he 
understood or not. He just walked back 
to the first camel and begun to experi- 
ment with it like he had it in his machine 
shop. Now camels aren’t sweet tempered, 
and this one kind of looked sour at him 
right off, and then it made a mean noise 
in its throat and waggled its lips and 
rolled its eyes. That was when he started 
prodding it in the ribs with his thumb. 

“You ought to do suthin’ about the 
smell of ‘em, too,” says Mr. Tidd, “but 
smells ain’t in my line. I don’t see how 
you endure to set in that smell all day.” 


ELL, just then the camel he give 
Mr. Tidd a nasty look and slashed 
around with his head and took a bite at 
his coat tails. It wasn’t any friendly nib- 
ble, either; it was lucky he didn’t get 
holt of anything but cloth. He was like 


to jerk Mr. Tidd right off of his feet. But 
Mr. Tidd just turned around and snapped 
the camel on the nose and says, “Leggo 
of me, you tarnal critter.” 

Now you wouldn’t believe it, but that 
camel was so surprised he did it, and he 
kept on being so surprised he didn’t do a 
thing for five minutes but just kneel there 
and stare at Mr. Tidd like he was some- 
thing in a museum. Yes, sir, Mr. Tidd 
was being entertained by the camel, but 
he wasn’t entertained a bit more than the 
camel was by him. 

By this time a crowd was gathering 
around, and you never saw such a place 
for crowds to gather. as over there among 
those folks. They just packed around us 
and nudged each other and stared and 


head. “You sleep there wit’ friends.” He 
pointed off up the lake toward where we 
lived. 

“Yes.” 

“T am name Hana. Yes. I am police 
inspector of thees district. You bet your 
bottom dollar. . . . Maybe your pa wish 
to ride him on a camel?” 

“P-probably,” says Mark. 

“We make heem say thanks for thee 
buggy ride,” says Mr, Hana—or Hana 
Effendi as I guess he was entitled to be 
called on account of his official position. 
Then he says kind of soft, “You know a 
jasper weeth one eye, maybe? So? A bad 
actor, eh?” 

“What about him?” says Mark. 

“T know heem also. I put a crimp in 


Announcing a Mixture of Classic Verse and Intercollegiate 
Swimming in Next Month’s Issue, Called— 


“Sail On! O Ship!” 


ARKEN unto the tale of Ralph Pickens, sophomore 
poet-athlete of State College. Ralph had a never-say- 

die spirit, a sensitive nature, a lion’s heart and practically 
no waist-line. He was round and pink, like a kewpie, and 
resilient, like a tennis ball. Not quite rugged enough for 
football, nor self-contained enough for the oratorical team, 
he gave his poetic soul and his light specific gravity to the 
consistently losing swimming team. What happened at the 
all-important Conference meet is told by Franklin M, Reck, 
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laughed, and I expect they made smart 
Aleck remarks and all, but Mr. Tidd he 
never noticed. No, sir, he just went on 
experimenting with that camel to see what 
made it go. 

About then a big man in civilized 
clothes came pushing through. He was 
taller than six feet and pretty wide, and 
his face was kind of olive color and he 
had a sort of pleasant look. But the Arabs 
backed off from him for some reason or 
another. He looked down at Mark and 
says with a kind of a foreign talk, “What 
for is the rampus—eh?” 

“Tt’s just Pa,” says Mark. “He’s s-s- 
studyin’ a camel.” 

“Ah, To be sure. Of course. He make 
himself acquaint’ wit’ a camels. It beats 
the band, eh?” 

“Pa’s an inventor,” says Mark, “and 
right now he’s all het up with a n-notion 
to invent. s-s-suthin’.” 

“Tell him go to it,” says the man. “You 
are American?” 

“Yes,” says Mark. 

“You speak good slang, eh? I read your 
papers—me. I speak your slang very 
fluent. I jazz up my talk.” 

“Yes, sir,” says Mark. 

“Your name is what?” 

“Mark Tidd.” 


“Yess, yes. I know.” He nodded his 


his style one day. He iss ver’ mad wit’ 
somebody.” 

“No!” says Mark. 

“American young boy should mind his 
business,” says Hana Effendi with a pleas- 
ant kind of a grin. “He stick into his 
nose, eh? You make any money running 
guns?” 

“Not a c-c-cent,” says Mark. 

“But guns is run,” says Hana Effendi. “I 
am close to catch it. But they give me the 
ha-ha and the guns are gone.” He 
shrugged his shoulder, “I know where. It 
it not of my business except I am police 
and all police know it is naughty to run 
guns.” 

“Well,” says Mark, “I didn’t have any- 
thing to d-d-do with it.” 


3 HO is Arab boy weeth you?” says 
Hana Effendi all of a sudden. 

“His name’s Said,” says Mark. 

“Anybody’s name may be Said. My 
name could be Said if I want it. It could 
be Said like a house afire.” 

“Sure,” says Mark. 

“T theenk,” says Hana Effendi, “there 
will be trouble. Some say no, but I say 
yes. Something happen, and then, whoof! 
Everybody shoot and there is a war. You 
like a war?” 

“Not much,” says Mark. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


“Then you better shake a foot for 
Jerusalem,” says Hana Effendi. “Not 
Damas.” He meant Damascus by that. 

“The professor wants to dig some place 
in Syria.” 

“Tt is bad places to dig just now. You 
dig up what you not looking for, I 
theenk.” He shrugged his shoulders again. 
“JT am not Arab, I am not Jew, I am not 
English, I am not French. So long they 
keep to good behavior in my district I 
say, Fly at it, boys! I am Greek, me! 
But ripsnorting good policeman.” 

“You look it,” says Mark. 

“Come now,” says Hana Effendi, “we 
make your papa to ride on a camel, and 
maybe I speak wit’ you about Professor 
Bauer, eh? One hard egg. Six mute 
boil. . . . I speak your slang ver’ nice?” 

“You bet you do,” says Mark. 

“Also,” says Hana Effendi, “you take 
weeth you that Arab boy?” 

“JT don’t know,” says Mark. “He’s just 
w-w-with us.” 

“Tell me nothing. That iss right. I 
like to know—me. But if you tell, then I 
must act as policeman. No, tell nothings. 
But listen many times. . . . Has he got 
the permission of the British government 
to cross the border?” 

“No idea,” says Mark. 

“And how will he get past these French 
soldiers who’ ask for passports and such 
things?” 

“T n-never thought of that,” says Mark. 

“You better theenk,” says Hana. “You 
get yourself in thundering mess. You be- 
come all wet. You go to reside in the 
hoosegow.” 

“Not,” says Mark, “if. I k-k-keep my 
health.” 

“Now,” says Hana Effendi, “we get ex- 
perimental camel for your pa.” 


Chapter Eleven 


s HHESE Arabs,” says Hana Effendi, 
“they like to kick up a rumpus.” 
Mark was kind of studying him 
all the time and trying to make out what 
he was up to. I-liked him right off. He 
was kind of jolly and friendly, and some- 
how I had a feeling that he didn’t mean 
us any harm. But Mark seemed unde- 
cided about it. Anyhow he didn’t say a 
word that would give Hana Effendi any 
information about us or Said; so I kept 
my mouth shut too. It’s a good plan. 

Finally Mark says, “Mister, it 1I-looks 
like you know a I-lot about us and what 
we b-been doin’. We don’t know n-nothin’ 
about you whatever—exceptin’ you say 
you're a p-policeman.” 

“The boy is foolish like a fox,” says 
Hana with a grin. 

“And I come to the c-c-conclusion you 
ain’t walkin’ around with us for f-fun. 
You're up to suthin’ that’s either friendly 
to us br it ain’t. I don’t mind your f-find- 
in’ a camel for Pa to practice on, but I’d 
kind of like to know what else you’re up 
to. 

“T am up to many theengs,” says Hana 
Effendi. “I am up to maintam the peace 
and dignity of the British Empire in Ti- 
berias. That for one thing. I am up to 
see that visitors make themselves get into 
no troubles. That is two things. I theenk 
those guns come from Haifa.” 

“Where’s Haifa?” says Mark. 

Hana grinned again. “Maybe you don’t 
know where Jerusalem is either,” says he. 

“Until I find out where we’re at,” says 
Mark, “I d-dunno what day of the week 
it is.” 

“You expect me to tell you—I don’t 
theenk.” 

“No,” says Mark, “but I cal’late to k- 
k-keep my eyes open till I git a hint.” 

Hana stopped and says, “Here is the 
place where your parent can observe a 
camel, and ride upon same if he desires. 
It is a place where a man can rent a 
camel, or maybe two or three. And that, I 
theenk, is a good thing to know.” 

“If a body was thinking of gettin’ out 
in a h-hurry,” says Mark. 

“In the dark,” says Hana Effendi. “Oh, 
especially in the dark.” 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Two Miles Deep 


than any tree that grows on dry land, 
“T’ve seen them in big groves, with 
their branches all laced together, making 
dandy rooms and tunnels to play in. Sea- 
weeds that float sometimes form islands 


| and float with the currents on the top of 
| the ocean.” 


“Yes, I know,” said Doug. “Like in 


the Sargasso Sea.” 


HE boys pushed their way into the 

jungle of kelp. The pliable trunks of 
the kelp trees yielded to their pressure, 
but the path was not an easy one through 
the sand-surrounded rocks to which the 
kelp clung. 

There seemed to be yellow ribbons 
dashing through the water around them; 
but Doug, looking more closely, saw that 
the ribbons were fish—long, tapering, and 
yellowish brown, like the kelp. 

“They’re kelp fish,” Tom ex- 


on the bottom. This thing above it is i 
automatic water bottle that takes a sum- 
ple of the water just above the bottom. 
See, it’s closed already, too. Then here is 
the ecp sea thermometer—” 

“Busted!” Doug exclaimed. 

“No,” said Tom, “just, registered. See 
the bend in it? That’s what does the 
trick. If they dropped an ordinary ther- 
mometer down, by the time they got it 
back to the ship it would be registering 
the temperature up there, and not the 
ocean bottom temperature. So they bend 
the tube just above the bulb. The ther- 
mometer is dropped upside down, and 
after it reaches bottom it is suddenly re- 
versed, cutting off the supply of mercury 
at the bend, so that the mercury in the 
tube has to stay as it is.” 

“Oh, yes,” Doug remembered. “It’s what 


plained. They looked around and 
saw many other kinds of fish 
darting here and there. 

“Lots of kinds come here,” said 
Tom. “Smelts, sardines, mack- 
erel, and lots of them. It’s like a 
summer resort; they come here 
at different seasons, the little fish 
coming for food and protection, 
and the big fish coming to get 
the little fish. Even sharks 
come.” 

“Gosh!” said Doug. “Wish I'd 
brought my hunting knife.” 

“Don’t worry; they won't 
bother us,” Tom promised. . 

“Talk about the things you 
have on land,” he continued as 
they pushed their way slowly 
through the kelp forest, “the 
ocean has it beat a mile. We’ve 
got fish and animals and even 
birds, for a flying fish is as much 
a bird as lots of birds are, as far 
as flying is concerned. 

“Then we have our forests 
with as many kinds of seaweed 
as there are tr We have 
sponges and starfish and sea 
anemones. Lots of our animals 
are smaller than fleas. Lots of 
them, those that stick on rocks, 
are just like flowers. If you 
stayed down here a month or so, 
you’d never want to live on land 
again.” 

At last they emerged from the 
kelp beds, and Doug looked out 
ahead. The land sloped gently 
to the west, down into a broad 
valley dotted with hills and hol- 
lows, and rising again far in the 
distance. 

“It’s the Continental Shelf, T 
know,” exclaimed Doug. 

“Yes,” said Tom, “and pretty 
soon our real fun will begin— 
when we get out of the sandy 
bottom. See out there where it looks green 
like a lawn? Well, when we get. there—” 

Zzz222! Click! 

Tom’s sentence was cut short, as some- 
thing that looked like a piece of lead pipe 
and assorted metal junk at the end of a 
piano wire whizzed down in front of him, 


| 


| hit the bottom, and clicked. 


“Confound those landlubbers!” Tom ex- 
claimed. “They’re always doing such fool 
things trying to learn something. They 
might have beaned us with that contrap- 
tion just to get a little information that 
they could get easily if they just came 
down and took a walk on the bottom, as 
we're doing.” 

“What is it?” asked Doug. 
ing line?” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “One of the combined 
kind that does a lot of things at the same 
time. Let’s have a look.” 

They went to the weight that lay on 
the sand in front of them, and found a 
number of things attached to the wire 
that stretched up to the surface, where 
the shadow of a ship could be plainly 
seen. 

“See this weight,” said Tom. “It’s hol- 
low and has a mouth like a fish. When 
it strikes bottom, the mouth shuts, and 
encloses a sample of the mud or sand 


“A sound- 


Skiing Song 


By BERTON BRALEY 


There's an inch of crust on a foot of snow: 
Put on your skis, come on—let’s go! 


You may be fine in a football line 
Or any old sport you’re trying, 

But come on out with your skis, old scout, 
Let’s see if you’re good at flying! 


You can try your skill on a half-mile hill 
With a ten foot drop at the bottom; 

If you take that dip with your skis—ka-zip! 
You’re there if you still have got ’em! 


Oh many’s the bump as you learn to jump 
And many’s the drift you'll stick in, 

But do your stuff—though the sport is rough 
It’s one that you'll find a kick in. 


It’s a bully test of the pep and zest 
Of a Regular Human Being; 


Are you there with nerve and with vim and verve? 


Well, you'll need all you've got for skiing! 


There's an inch of crust on a foot of snow 
Put on your skis, come on—let’s GO! 


they call a reversing thermometer. I’ve 
heard of them, but never understood 
them before. I’m not sure I understand 
them now, for that matter.” 

As the sounding apparatus was drawn 
upward, Doug noticed that the tempera- 
ture stood at 45 degrees. 

“It’s getting colder,” he remarked. 

“Sure,” said Tom, “and it’s going to get 
colder yet. You know, when the sun’s 
rays hit the surface, some of the heat rays 
are reflected and others get absorbed by 
the water near the surface, so that only 
the cold light rays get down here. Even 
those only reach down so far, and then it 
gets not only cold. but dark,” 

The boys trudged on, gradually leaving 


their companions of the kelp beds, and - 


meeting newer types of fish. As they were 
still on sandy bottom, they saw many of 
the flat kind—flounders, soles, and halibut. 
From the rocky places that occurred here 
and there around them, there came the 
rockfishes, of which there were more than 
forty species all belonging to the genus 
Sebastodes. 

Vegetation began to grow more scarce 
and to lose its greenish color. 

“Below a depth of 300 feet,” Tom ex- 
plained, “plants have no green coloring 
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(Continued from page 25) 


matter. Deep water vegetation is bluc 
or red. It’s all a question of how much 
of the spectrum gets through the water. 

“But say! Even if light doesn’t do so 
well down here, sound does better. You 
can hear four times as fast in water as 
in air. Haven’t you noticed how much 
louder your footsteps sound, even walk- 
ing on sand?” 

As Doug walked on, half absorbed in 
listening to his footsteps, it dawned on 
him that everything had gradually taken 
on a bluish look. 

“Sure,” said Tom, “things look blue for 
us. You see, we are losing more and 
more of the spectrum. We have gone 
about a mile and are under about 300 
feet of water. You can still take a photo- 
graph, but the red rays are weak and we 
are getting mostly blue and ultra-violet 
ae why things look 
sh. 

“You know a lot,” commented 
Doug. 

“Why not?” said Tom. “T live 
here now, and I like to study 
I have books hid in a 
vern, and I read lots.” 

Doug was watching the bot- 
tom ahead of him, and noticed 
it was changing. The sand 
seemed to have more and more 
sediment on it, and just a 
stone’s throw away it looked pos- 
itively green. Tom noticed it 
too, and suddenly grew excited 

“Green mud!” he exclaimed 
“Oh, baby! We’re getting to real 
ocean bottom now and here’s 
where the fun begins!” 


OM started ahead, taking 

long, steady strides, with 
Doug following closely behind. 
The sand began gradually to dis- 
appear, and in its place came a 
thin layer of green mud that 
made the walking slippery. At 
last, when both boys were sink- 
ing perceptibly at each step, 
Tom stopped. 
his mud is what the scien- 
tists like to get and study,” Tom 
explained. 

“Yes,” Doug said, “I saw lots 
and lots of little bottles full of 
mud from everywhere up at the 
institute. They learn all about, 
the formation of the earth under 
the sea from it, just as geologists 
study rocks and things above 
water.” 

Tom reached down and picked 
up a handful of mud. 

“See,” he said, “it’s full of lit- 
tle, tiny shells. There are lots of 
these shell animals floating at 
the surface, and when the ani- 
mals die, the shells sink. Wher 
you get into really deep water, 
there aren’t any. By the time the shells 
sink 15,000 feet, the shells dissolve and 
become a part of the water.” 

Tom threw the mud away and handed 
Doug a pair of skis. Doug thought it 
strange that he had not noticed the skis 
before, but the whole trip seemed so 
strange anyway that he didn’t bother to 
wonder about it. 

“Undersea flivver equipment,” Tom ex- 
plained. “Walking will be too hard and 
slow from now on; so we’ll slide for about 
ten miles and then take a look around.” 

When Doug had tied on the skis, Tom 
handed him a belt with a propeller in back 
and a lever in front. 

“Work it like an outboard motor,” he 
explained. “Now let’s go!” 

Doug looked ahead. A _ broad, green 
plain stretched out ahead of them, sloping 
to the west. The boys turned on their 
motors and skimmed swiftly over the 
muddy bottom, going steadily downward, 
as the light grew less and less. 

While they sped into the growing dark- 
ness, Doug noticed tiny lights flashing in 
little rows around him. He reached out 
and grabbed at one of them, and found a 
fish in his hand. 

“A midshipman,” explained 
(Continued on page 30) 


Tom. 
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Because the American public buys so 
many Buicks, the moderate Buick price 
buys superlative quality. 

The savings of Buick volume finance a 
constant and costly search for the new 
and better thing in motor car design. 
And, if a way to improve can be discov- 
ered, these savings pay for the change. 
The result—an engine vibrationless beyond 


belief, the Vacuum-Cleaned Crankcase, 
Thermostatic Circulation Control, Bal- 


KE 
BE o> 
it 


anced Wheels and many other vital im- 
provements, without a dollar added to 
Buick’s modest price. 


The added perfection in Buick design, the 
resulting efficiency in Buick performance, 
cost Buick owners nothing, thanks to 
Buick volume. 


Decide now to own a Buick. It is a better 
motor car. 


A r r 


BUICK MOTOR CAR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


THE GREATEST RU [CKEVER BUILT 


(8) 


Every Buick Owner 
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I thought 


SMELLED 
SMOKE 


We emevinee the fire at the Mountain View last summer? 
You must have seen it in the papers. Well, J remember it. It comes 
back to me now like a nightmare. 

Along toward early morning, I was awakened by the pungent 
odor of something suspiciously like wood smoke. I grabbed my 
Eveready flashlight, which fortunately was parked on a chair next 
to my bed., I snapped on the flashlight and, sure enough, smoke 
was seeping under the bedroom door. . 

I snatched up what clothing I could carry and made for the 
hallway. All about me was confusion, It seems that when the fire 
started, every light in the hotel had gone out... like that! Except 
for my Eveready, the place was in darkness. By the aid of its bright, 
penetrating light, I guided all the guests on my floor to safety before 
the entire structure broke into flames. 

T had paid $1.25 for that Eveready. It was worth a million 


dollars to me that night! 


Take an Eveready Flashlight with you wherever you go. 
a convenience and often a life-saver. 


¢ A 


It is always 
Keep it loaded with fresh, strong 


Eveready Batteries, which fit all makes of flashlight cases and are “best 
in every case.” Eveready Batteries are dated—you know they’re fresh. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc., New York — San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


A Thousand Things May Happen in 


the Dark 


| Shelf,” Tom told him. 


(Continued from page 28) 
“Called that because the little row of 
phosphorescent lights on its body look like 
a midshipman’s buttons.” ‘ 

Soon Doug could see scarcely anything, 
and it was getting cold. Tom in the lead 
loomed ahead, a weird shape in the dark. 

“Reverse your motor and stop!” he 
called back, and Doug needed no second 
order, stopping so quickly that he nearly 
lost his balance. 

“Brir!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, it’s cold,’ Tom admitted. “About 
36 degrees. We're ten miles from shore, 
and under about 1,800 feet of water.” 

Doug looked around, but could see 
nothing. An invisible form bumped 
against his shoulder, swept his cheek and 
was gone. He gave an involuntary cry. 

“A red fish,’ Tom laughed. “No red 
rays penetrate down here; so a lot of the 
fish are red. It’s to protect them from 
other fish. You see, with no red rays, a 
red fish is just as invisible as a black ob- 
ject in total darkness.” ; 

“We must get our eyes adjusted to the 
darkness,” he continued, “just as cats are 
said to do. We still have blue and ultra- 
violet rays; so close your eyes until you 
get deep sea sight.” 

Doug did as he was told. When he 
opened his eyes again, he was surprised 
to find his eyes adjusted to the meager 
light. And he gasped at the sight before 
him. 

It was a green world that he saw, cov- 
ered with a soft carpet of green mud. 
Ahead of him, the bottom dropped down 
gradually and rose.again, and dropped and 
rose again in a series of hills and val- 
leys. Off in the distance there was a hori- 
zon—a horizon on the bottom of the 
ocean! Yet, strange as it seemed, away 
out there where the bottom was but little 
lower than the spot on which they stood, 
it suddenly dropped from sight. 

“That’s the edge of the Continental 
“It’s about 170 
miles from here, or 180 from shore. Wait 
till you get there and see how suddenly we 
drop into really deep water. That will 
give you the thrill of your life. Oh, boy!” 

Huge rocks rose from the bottom here 
and there. Fifty miles ahead of them was 
a mountain, Its top, obscured by the sur- 
face of the sea, rose into the air, and men 
called it San Clemente Island. 

To the right of it rose the huge profile 
of Catalina Island, and to the south they 
could see the rocky silhouette of the Cor- 
onados. On all sides were hills and basins. 

“This shelf is unlike most shelves,” Tom 
said, “because it has so many ‘closed 
basins’ as they call them—those big holes 
that would be lakes if they were above sea 
level.” 


NCE more they started their motors 
and began gliding swiftly over the 
green bottom mud. At twenty miles from 


| shore, they began to strike a deeper slope 


downward. 

“We are crossing a channel ten miles 
wide and 3,600 feet deep,” Tom shouted. 

Down they went, gathering speed at 
every fathom. When they had gone to a 
depth of 3,300 feet, only the ultra-violet 
rays remained, and when they struck the 
bottom of the channel at 3,600 feet below 
the surface, there was almost total dark- 
ness. 

“Lucky you have cat, eyes, like I have,” 
Tom said, “or you wouldn’t see a thing. 
All the rays of the sun cease somewhere 
between 3,600 and 5,400 feet deep, depend- 
ing on what’s in the water.” 

Their speed diminished as they left the 
bottom of the channel and began to climb 
its western slope. At last the climb was 
over, and they found themselves on a 
broad plateau 3,000 fect below sea level. 
Here and there hills rose to varying 
heights, while blue spots on the green floor 
revealed the basins that were their lakes. 

Heading slightly northward, they sped 


| ahead for forty miles and stopped to look 


around and rest a while. They were on 
a narrow peninsula. To the north and 
south, the bottom dropped sharply down. 
To the west. a mile away, the island of 
San Clemente rose into the light of day. 

“This island and the other near-by is- 
lands,” Tom explained, “are all largely 
made of volcanic rock, and they are part 
of a submerged mountain range. Once, 
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maybe, all these mountains were above 
water and gradually sank until now some 
of them are just islands, while the rest 
are just undersea peaks. 

“See those two over there?” he con- 
tinued. “They rise over 6,000 feet from 
the bottom of the shelf, and even then 
they are 1,500 feet under water.” 

“Some hills!” Doug admitted. “But let’s 
go! I’m getting cold standing still.” 

Slowly they climbed the slope that was 
the submerged part of the island—up un- 
til they were again within 600 feet of the 
surfaee. Then they started down the 
other side. 

From then on, their trip was like a ride 
on a roller coaster. Down they slid 2,400 
feet, dropping 600 feet in less than half a 
mile. On down to 4,800 feet below the 
surface—the deepest they had yet been 
Up again to 600 feet, then down to 4,200. 

From this depth they began to climb 
more slowly until they were at a depth of 
but 1,800 feet. This was the depth they 
had reached at ten miles from shore. They 
had now gone 180 miles, and were on the 
edge of the Continental Shelf. Here they 
stopped. 


“NATOW take a look!” Tom commanded. 

Doug looked. It was truly the edge. 
There was a gentle slope down to the 
3,000-foot level, and then an abrupt drop 
into abysmal darkness 12,000 feet below 
the surface of the ocean! 

“You think you’ve had some sliding, 
coming across the shelf,” Tom said, “but 
wait till we get started down this one. Say, 
boy! You'll be a regular ski jumper be- 
fore you're through, for you'll be flying 
through the water half the time. But 
keep your balance and you'll always land 
on your feet. Are you reddy? Let’s go!” 

“Let’s go!” echoed Doug. It looked 
risky, but exciting—and he wouldn’t miss 
it for the world! 

Tom started his motor, Doug, pausing 
only to test his balance, followed. They 
were off! 

Slowly at first, they glided down the 
slight slope to the edge, and then— 

Down, down they plunged in absolute 
darkness, at times shooting clear of the 
ground, dropping through water and hit- 
ting the bottom with a bump that often 
banged their knees against their chins. 

Finally, after a thrilling flight through 
the water, Doug landed—in a way that 
took his breath. Sliding swiftly, he felt 
himself gradually toppling, and at last he 
fell, sliding on his neck for what seemed 
to be miles before he stopped. 

Inky blackness surrounded him; but at 
last his eyes began to detect a slight phos- 
phorescent glow, and in it he could see 
oe picking himself up from a similar 
‘all. 

“Well, here we are,” said Tom as he 
came over to where Doug was picking 
himself up.‘ “This is what they call the 
Abysmal Plain. It gradually slopes down 
into still deeper water. We're now 12,000 
feet deep, and 58 per cent of ocean depth 
is between 12,000 and 18,000 feet. But 
wasn’t it some slide!” 


_Doug agreed that it was. “Glory!” he 
ejaculated as he looked around him. 
“Twelve thousand feet under water— 


why we're down two miles deep! And 
more!” As his eyes became adjusted to 
the darkness, he noticed a change in the 
surroundings. The floor of the ocean was 
no longer green, but was made of the 
red clay that covers the greater part of 
the bottom of the Pacific Ocean and is 
the dominating ocean flooring everywhere 

The temperature was but, slightly above 
freezing point. All vegetation had ceased 
but the animal life was still fairly plenti- 
ful. Around them those lowest forms of 
anitnal life, with little or no power of loco- 
motion, rose from the bottom like strange, 
weird flowers. 7 

Doug wondered how long it had taken 
them to get there. He pulled his watch 
from his pocket, and found it was noth- 
ing but a flat piece of metal. 

“Too bad,” sympathized Tom. “Water 
pressure did it. A bit lower than this, the 
pressure is two and a half tons to the 
square inch, or twenty-five times greater 
than the pressure needed to drive a rail- 
road locomotive. You didn’t notice it, as 
it happened while we were taking the big 
slide, but your watch had an implosion.” 
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Crystal Controi of 


Radio Transmitters | 


By Armstrong Perry 


The rear view of a crystal-controlled 
transmitter. 


by most boys who use radio. The 
Is in transmitters is 
ased on a different principle that is not 
so generally understood, although it was 
discovered long before it was used in 
radio, 

It is easy to see that a bell vibrates 
when struck by the clapper. The vibra- 
tions consist of slight, rapid changes of 
shape. The edge looks fuzzy. Similar vi- 
brations occur in any substance that can 
vibrate. Strike a piece of quartz and it 
may make a ringing sound, if it is large 
enough to have vibrations of audible fre- 
quencies. 

When a quartz crystal is clamped be- 
tween two pieces of metal which are con- 
nected in an electrical circuit with a bat- 
tery or other source of power, the turn- 
ing on of the current changes the shape 
of the crystal just as if it had been struck. 
(You know how it feels when a current 
hits you!) 

When the current is stopped, the crys- 


Ce ies detectors are understood 


tal continues to vibrate for a short time | 


before regaining its original shape. 

If an oscillating current is applied, con- 
tinuous oscillations occur in the crystal 
until the current is stopped. The crystal 
oscillates always at exactly the same fre- 
quency. It can be ground so that it will 
oscillate at a given radio frequency. Its 
oscillations control the frequency and 
wavelength of the transmitting circuit, 
even though the frequencies at the genera- 
tor, tube or antenna may change. So, a 
transmitting circuit, in which the fre- 
quency and wavelength may change so 
rapidly and often as to keep the man at 
the receiving end busy with his dials try- 
ing to hear the station, can be kept ex- 
actly on one wavelength by using a crys- 
tal. 

There are many hook-ups, but the prin- 
ciple of crystal control is the same in all. 
It is being used by many amateurs. It 
gives a station a beautiful note, even 
though the plate and filament currents 
may be erratic. 

Quartz found in the United States is 
not as good for this purpose as some from 
other countries. The pieces in Dad’s min- 
eral collection probably are not good— 
don’t take a chance! A guaranteed quartz 
crystal, ground for a specified, wavelength, 
costs about fifteen dollars. 


Questions and Answers 


If they can make low-loss tuners, why can’t 
they make no-loss tuners?—B. M. G., Minne- 
sota. 

That is like the old, old question about per- 
petual motion, If it were possible to make a 
machine whose parts had no weight and which 
ran without friction, perpetual motion might 
be possible. And if it were possible to make 
a radio conductor with no electrical resistance, 
and insulate it with material that would keep 
in electrons and lines of magnetic force, that 
conductor would lose none of the energy that 
was passed through it. No method has been 
discovered for insulating against magnetism. 
It comes all the. way from the North Pole, 
passes through glass and swings the needle 
of a compass. 

What is the cheapest receiver that can be 
built? ——B. W., Ariz. 

The cheapest I ever saw cost twenty-one 
cents, not including phones. The builder picked 
up old wire around the house, and used an 
oatmeal b x to wind his coil on. All he pur- 
chased was the galena crystal. 


Winter sports make 
dandy pictures 


These pictures are 
from Kodak negatives 


Keep it with a 
KODAK 


These three Kodak snapshots seen 
above will make you think of a lot of 
pictures you'd like to have. Talk to 
your Kodak dealer about it. As he can 
quickly prove, all Eastman cameras are 
easy to work and give fine results from 
the start. The pictures you want you 
can easily have. 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


Brownie cameras (Eastman-made) $2 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., tie Kodak city 
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CLEAN 


Point No. 11 
of the Scout Law 


Wssey. is a clean scout, and his 
teeth prove it. They’re so white and 
clean, in fact, they fairly gleam when 
he smiles. Other fellows say, “Gosh, I 
wish my teeth could be like his!” 

Here’s a little secret. Your teeth 
can be like Jerry’s. His weren’t always 
that way. He used to hate tooth- 
brushing. All the pastes he tried had 
something about them that he didn’t 
like. They either made his mouth 
burn, or filled it with grit, or tasted 
druggy. 

But when he tried Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—what a difference! It 
fluffed up into a clean white foam that 
not only tasted good, but really cleaned 
his teeth. It washed impurities from 
between his teeth. 

His mouth felt so c/ean and refreshed 
that he just knew no dental disease 
could lurk there. That’s why he al- 
ways uses Colgate’s now. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream free. Mail the coupon be- 
low, and get a generous sample tube 


without cost. 
(@ 


Est, 1806—NEW YORK 


© 1927, C. & Co. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 208-B, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Col gate’s, Please send me, FREE, generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 


The Play to the Gallery 


(Continued from page 16) 


fooled under his basket and twice Dough- 
erty, Parkman's big left forward, scored. 
The small knot of devoted partisans of 
the Blue yelled themselves hoarse, while 
Channery took time-out and talked things 
over in a huddled group. Horan steadied 
after that and Parkman found it harder 
to break through. The quarter ended with 
the figures on the board 18-14. 

Things were pretty riotous by now. 
Channery’s rooters never ceased howling 
for an instant, save when a free throw 
was being tried. Triumphant over the 
four-point lead, the Blue’s cheering sec- 
tion, fully fifteen strong, waved mega- 
phones and croaked joyfully. 

Channery’s line-up was changed when 
the final period started. Horan had given 
place to Lou Riley and Libby was at cen- 
ter. Bob Fessenden was not so effective 
as during the first half, but he was still 
too valuable to remove, and Arnold began 
to wonder whether he would be disap- 
pointed or content if Bob stayed in. 
Meade Lumis had evidently given up 
hope of getting a chance, and was dubi- 
ously pulling on his lower lip when play 
began again. 

Channery showed at once that she was 
capable of coming back and coming back 
strong. Parkman looked almost helpless 
while the inspired Garnet players dribbled 
and passed their way into the lead. Then 
the Blue, frantically speeding up, made a 
short toss good, and a moment later added 
a point on a free throw. It was 21-20 now, 
in favor of Parkman. The time was get- 
ting short and the pace terrific. Fessen- 
den, who had played like a demon all 
through the game, was visibly weakening. 
Parkman’s center, failing to find an un- 
covered team mate, tried a long throw 
from close to the side line and almost op- 
posite the center of the hall. The ball 
slammed against a corner of the back- 
board, caromed erratically down, poised 
doubtfully on the rim and staggered in! 
The  blue-lettered players cavorted 
triumphantly and gloom began to settle 
on the Channery bench. But there was 
still time to wipe out that three-point 
lead and the Garnet set to work. 


DOUBLE foul hushed the crowd. 

“Tilly,” throwing for Channery, made 
his try good, and when the Parkman 
player tossed far to the left of the basket, 
Channery broke forth again in triumph. 
Then it was that the coach read the signs 
and sent Arnold to report. Fessenden 
came out unwillingly, but still thumping 
fist into palm and crying “Fight!” Arnold 
got to his place without visible signs of 
his pain, but the old hoof was certainly 
acting up! Perhaps when he was once 
going it wouldn't matter if he favored it, 
he reflected. Everybody would think he 
hurt it on the floor and Coach wouldn’t 
bother to take him out with only four 
minutes left! He got a cheer, just as the 
others before him had, and “Tilly,” act- 
ing captain, thumped him on the back 
and made hoarse sounds under the crash 
of the “Ray! Ray! Ray! Chase!” Then 
the contest started again and Arnold for- 
got about his ankle for a space. 

Parkman had the ball and was _pass- 
ing from man to man, content with her 
two-point lead. Arnold darted about hope- 
lessly, futilely, always too late to inter- 
cept the leather. Libby chased up, too, 
and took a hand. The precious moments 
fled. In the balcony the howls became 
louder and more despairing. 

Finally fortune favored “Tilly.” He 
got a hand on the ball, tugged, and went 
to the floor atop a Parkman forward. The 
whistle blew. As the ball spun into the 
air, “Tilly” leaped, got it, turned adroitly 
and flung it back down the floor to Riley. 
Lou dribbled up, pivoted and tossed back 
to Hinkley. The latter found his open- 
ing and sped the ball across to “Tilly,” 
and “Tilly,” while the shouts became 
thunderous, started down. He was a clever 
dodger and handled a ball as though he 
had it safely attached with an elastic 
band. He was stopped near the basket. 
A bounce to the right and the ball was 
Libby’s. Another bounce and the ball 


was Arnold’s, but before he could shoot, 
a Parkman player grabbed the precious 
spheriod. The whistle blew and the ball 
shot up again, almost under the Parkman 
basket. As it descended Arnold slapped at 
it. It struck the iron ring, bounced to the 
side, evaded a Parkman player, and rolled 
across the line. 

“Channery out!” 

“Tilly” grabbed it up and swayed and 
feinted. Then he saw Arnold’s upthrust 
hand halfway down the floor. Arnold’s 
opponent was not covering. “Tilly’s” high 
throw cleared the nearer players, passed 
lunging hands and seemed doomed to go 
outside. But Arnold leaped and got it. 
When he came down he very nearly 
dropped the ball, very nearly went to his 
knees in that instant of excruciating 
agony. But somehow he did neither. He 
still held the ball, and for a moment he 
was unchallenged. A desperate survey re- 
vealed that all his team mates were cov- 
ered. There wasn’t much time for 
thought. A score was needed and the re- 
maining time had dwindled to seconds. 
The one thing, as he perfectly well knew, 
that he could not do was move from 
where he stood without collapsing. A 
staring-eyed enemy came plunging toward 
him and Arnold acted swiftly. He meas- 
ured the distance to the basket, aimed a 
foot above the rim, poised the ball and 
threw. 

He had made shots as difficult as that 
more than once, but never with a fierce 
pain clutching an ankle, never with his 
weight borne awkwardly on one foot. The 
ball soared safely past an upflung hand 
of the charging enemy and sped straight 
for its goal. It even struck within an inch 
or two of where Arnold had meant it to. 
Theoretically, at least, it was a perfect 
shot. It banged against the backboard, 
angled toward the basket, hit the rim, 
poised a moment, and then hesitatingly 
trickled outside! 

No one saw Arnold collapse, for every 
eye was following the ball. He was trying 
to get to his knees when the timer’s whis- 
tle blew and left victory in Parkman’s 
hands. It was Meade Lumis who pulled 
him erect, Meade who said: “Hard luck, 
Chase! That was a peach of a shot!” Ar- 
nold shook his head, biting his lip hard 
as he hobbled under the balcony. The 
hall had quieted amazingly. From above 
came only the scraping of settees and 
the tramp of feet. No, that was not quite 
all. From somewhere aloft a hoarse, faint- 
ly-heard “Parkman!” floated down. 

Bob Fessenden crowded Arnold in the 
passage. “Talk about hard luck!” he 
snapped. “Say, Chase, why in thunder 
didn’t you dribble closer to the basket 
before you let go? You had all the time 
in the world!” 

Arnold attempted no defense. He had 
none, for he saw clearly now that he 
ought never to have let the coach put him 


in. If he had confessed to his disability | 


and let Lumis take his place the team 
might not have lost. No alibi would help 
him. He managed to take a shower, dress, 
and reach the darkness outside the build- 
ing without limping, ‘but after that he 
could groan as much as he pleased, and 
take as much time as he liked in hobbling 
around North Hall and on to West. 


IHE fellows had been, he reflected, 
pretty decent. Even Bob had praised 
his attempted throw, as though sorry for 
his first explosive criticism. Just the same, 
Arnold felt that his team mates secretly 
were condemning him. Of course he 
should have taken the ball as far as he 
could, before either passing to another or 
trying for the basket himself. They 
wouldn’t hold it against him, but they’d 
remember. The coach had only said: 
“Nice try, Chase,’ but Arnold believed 
that the coach, too, was blaming him. 
He got up the one flight of stairs even- 
tually, by pulling hard on the banister, 
and made his room without meeting any- 
one. There was a light in Number 25, 
but he hoped that Meigs wouldn’t hear 
him. He didn’t want to talk just then, 
even to Meigs. He closed his own door 
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softly, blundered across the room in the 
darkness and dropped to the window seat. 

Once more, rest restored the ankle, and 
Arnold arose in the morning in better 
spirits. For one thing, he could now pre- 
tend, if he liked, that his injury had been 
sustained in last night’s game, and limp 
to his heart’s content. 

A spin of a coin last evening had de- 
cided that the final contest would be 
played in the Channery gymnasium on 
Saturday night. Arnold had all of to-day 
and most of to-morrow in which to bring 
his left. ankle back to full efficiency, and 
meanwhile Coach Gibson could scarcely 
blame him for an injury sustained in play- 
ing. Two days ought to do the business, 
Arnold reflected, if he took good care of 
the ankle, massaged it frequently and con- 
tinued to live in an atmosphere of arnica. 
It just had to be right for Saturday, be- 
cause he meant to redeem himself in the 
eyes of the school. Plenty of fellows would 
be blaming him for the loss of last night’s 
game. Many suspected him—and doubt- 
less accused him—of having played to the 
gallery. 

He stayed very close to his room that 
day, leaving it only for meals and recita- 
tions. He took no joy in comments on 
last. night’s game, but he couldn’t alto- 
gether avoid them. After dinner High 
Bradford walked back across the quad- 
rangle with him and said: “Nice shot of 
yours last night, Arn.” 

“Nice try, you mean, don’t you?” 

“Oh, well, a fellow’s got to miss some- 
times, and you’ve made a lot of long 
shots, old scout, that, were mighty pretty. 
Too bad, though, you couldn’t have put 
that one in. It was sure close!” 

Amold valued Hugh’s opinion and 
wanted very much to make an excuse, but 
he didn’t. Alibis weren’t popular at Chan- 
nery. Later in the afternoon he encoun- 
tered young Peter Gower. Peter was a 
First Form fellow, a small, spectacled, im- 
pudent, and rather likable brat who, as 
it now developed, held, Arnold in high es- 
teem, 

“Say, Arn,” announced Peter proudly. 
“I banged a kid in the nose this noon!” 

“You did? Don’t you know a chap 
who can't hang onto his temper isn’t 
worth much?” 

Peter winked sardonically. “So’s your 
old man! Say, you know ‘Kit’ Loftus? 
Sure you do! Skinny runt with yellow 
hair. Well, he’s the one, the fresh Aleck! 
Made him take back everything he said 
and promise to ’pologize to you.” 

“To me! Why to me? What was the 
idea, Peter?” 

“We were talking about the basketball 
game and he said you lost it on account 
of not passing the ball that time—said 
nobody with any sense would have tried 
such a long shot. I told him where to get 
off and one thing sorter led to another 
and pretty soon I had to poke him!” 

Peter ended triumphantly and searched 
Arnold’s face for approval and gratitude. 

“Thanks for standing up for me, kid,” 
said Arnold soberly, “but I’m afraid you 
carried it too far. What young Loftus 
says isn’t very important, Peter. There 
are probably others who think the same 
way he does about me.” 

“Well, if I’m around I'll tell ’em dif- 
ferent!” declared Peter valiantly. “And 
anyway, like I said to Kit and those other 
guys, what if you did want to show off a 
bit? I say if a fellow can really do things, 
like you can, Arn, he’s got a right to 
make a grandstand play now and then.” 

“Then you think I was showing off too, 
do you, kid?” 

“Shucks, what if you were? Guess you 
had a right to. Besides, supposin’ that 
ball had gone into the basket, like it 
should have. It would have been fine and 
dandy then, wouldn’t it? Sure! They’d 
have said you were the best ever, and 
patted you on the back and everything. 
But you can’t make silly kids like Kit see 
it. He hasn’t any sense.” 

“Well, better not fight any more, Peter. 
It’s against the rules, and it never gets a 
fellow anywhere. And, just between our- 
selves, I’d like you to know, I guess, that 
I didn’t try to show off last night. As I 
saw the situation, there was just one thing 
to do and I did it. You try and believe 
that, Peter.” 

“Sure, I'll believe it. You bet!” 


Again basketball practice was light. 
Arnold made no great effort to hide 
his limp, but if the coach noticed it he 
said nothing about it. Only, afterwards, 
when Arnold was dressing after his 
shower, the coach came into the locker 
room and made his way across to the cor- 
ner. “What's the trouble with you to- 
day, Chase?” he asked. “Haven’t fallen 
off the Cliff again, have you?” 

Startled, Arnold looked up, shaking his 
head. “You—you heard about that, sir?” 
he stammered. 

“Heard? Of course I heard. Still, you 
did fool me some, boy. If I'd known how 
bad your’ ankle was last night I wouldn't 
have let you on.” 

“I suppose I’m to blame for losing the 
game,” muttered Arnold after a pause. 

Coach Gibson shrugged. “I don’t believe 
so. Anyway, I’m not finding any fault 
with you on that score, Chese. You made 
a good try. Only, another time, boy, take 
me into your confidence. I can’t help you 
fellows to win games if you hold out on 
me. It’s for me to say whether you're in 
shape to play, remember; not for you to 
decide. Thinking any of helping us to- 
morrow night?” 

“T guess that’s up to you,” muttered 
Arnold. 

“Hm. Well, you get after that ankle 
and we'll see. I don’t intend to put any 
cripples into the game, that’s a cinch. Get 
into a hot bath to-night and soak some of 
the kinks out. Don’t take cold afterward.” 


E turned and went off, leaving Arnold 

somewhat subdued. So Coach had 
been on to him all the time! Gosh, you 
could not get ahead of that. little guy, 
could you? Still, Gibson had been pretty 
decent about it; more decent, probably, 
than was deserved. Some coaches would 
have made an awful row; might even 
have dropped him from the squad, for Ar- 
nold now realized that his big fault had 
not been missing a basket that would have 
tied the score, but failing to report his 
injury. On the whole, Mr. Gibson had 
been decidedly lenient, and Arnold felt 
grateful. 

“Wait till to-morrow night,” he mut- 
tered, aiming a rubber-soled shoe at the 
locker. “I'll show him some basketball if 
he gives me a chance!” 

Perhaps all the ankle required was rest 
and coddling, for when Saturday evening 
came it felt like the same dependable old 
article. Because it was a Saturday, with 
no school the next day, Parkham had ar- 
rived in almost full force and as a re- 
sult the gymnasium was filled from one 
end of the balcony to the other. At the 
last moment, benches from the locker 
room were crowded along the window side 
of the floor. A few late-comers were 
mounted on a vaulting-horse beyond the 
six-deep throng massed about the door- 
way. Parkman was enthusiastically voci- 
ferous. 

The Garnet started with every fir: 
string player on the floor. Bob Fessen- 
den was in rare form, and scored three 
times before the opponents earned their 
first tally, a single point following a tech- 
nical foul by Captain Morse. 

The first period was a ding-dong affair, 
ending with the home team leading by five 
points and the Blue looking both sur- 
prised and worried. Parkman cut down 
that lead in the second period, however, 
and finally went ahead by means of a for- 
tunate heave from the corner that, left 
untouched, would have missed the basket. 

It was Horan’s misfortune to tip the fly- 
ing ball with his fingers, giving it just 
the added elevation to send it over the 
ring instead of under. Shortly after, 
Gould dropped in a free throw, and ten 
seconds later a double foul allowed “Til- 
ly” Walker to add another point. When 
the Blue failed to score on her effort the 
teams were tied. The incessant din from 
the balcony took on renewed force as the 
ball was again centered. Bob Fessenden 
and “Tilly” got going smoothly toward 
the last of the half, and at the whistle the 
home team again had a five point lead. 
Channery 17, Parkman 12. 

Parkman came back desperately after 
the intermission and, with a new center, 
made things warm for Channery during 
most of the third period. Point by point 
she overhauled the Garnet until she was 
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| E want to give you this score 

board. On it keep a record of 
your height and weight for the next 
twelve months. 

Hang it in your room. On the first 
of each month weigh yourself and 
measure your height. Then mark 
your tally on the score board and see 
how you’ve gained. 

Why is this score board so im- 
portant? Because it will show you the 
| progress you are making toward man- 
|hood—your progress towards ac- 
complishing the things you want to 
do. Making the team! Winning the 
race! Growing into a man-size man 
| with the energy and punch to make 
this old world sit up and take notice! 

Of course you know that the way 
you live has a lot to do with the kind 
of score you make now—and with 
your success later on. Plenty of sleep 
—outdoor exercise every day—the 
right kind of food—these things are 
the players that help you win the 
game. 

We want to help you, too, by start- 
ing you out with a mealtime drink 
that is a real score maker—Instant 
Postum! It’s made of whole wheat 
and bran—good materials. To 
Instant Postum you add hot 
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Drink a cup or two of Instant 
Postum, made with milk, at every 
meal you have at home—and watch 
the results on your score board, 
month by month. This drink gives 
you the nourishing milk you need— 
and you'll like milk combined with 
Postum. In addition, if you have 
Instant Postum you won’t want cof- 
fee and tea. And that’s another 
handicap removed, for coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug that af- 
fects nerves, digestion and certainly 
raises hob with a fellow’s score. 


We'll send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the 
score board. When you receive them, 
mark up your first tallies. Then 
start making Postum your mealtime 
drink and score your tallies every 
month. 


You'll like this score board for 
another reason, too. It’s a world’s 
record score board. On it are the 
authentic world’s records in every 
branch of sport. You'll be glad to 
have these figures where you can 
refer to them instantly. The coupon 
brings you both the Postum and the 
score board. Mail it today. 
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it to us. We will mail you free a tube 
of the tooth paste they use in college. 
It will last 10 days and at the end of 
that time your teeth will be far whiter. 
College men and athletes take a 
great deal of pride in their teeth. Fol- 
low this new method now. You'll 
thank us for the white teeth it will 
give you when you leave for school. 
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the acid in contact with the teeth and 
causes decay. Germs by millions breed 
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cause of pyorrhea and gum troubles, 
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(Continued from page 37) 
presently at the long end of a 24 to 21 
score. 

The Channery team was without 
Morse who, tiring a little, had given 
way to Riley. It was Riley who turned the 
tide again for his team, breaking up the 
Blue’s subsiding attack quite in the man- 
ner of Captain Morse himself. The whis- 
tle brought relief to two very tired fives 
and left the legend on the score board 
reading 27 to 25. 

Parkman’s two-point advantage, how- 
ever, brought neither assurance to the 
Blue nor discouragement to the Garnet. It 
was still anybody’s game and the excite- 
ment that had remained at fever heat for 
nearly three-quarters of an hour showed 
no abatement. 

Coach Gibson replaced Gould, at center, 
with Libby, and when several minutes of 
the final quarter had passed with no 
change in the score, sent Arnold in for 
Fessenden and Meade Lumis for Walker. 
The infusion of new blood produced al- 
most instant results. The three substi- 
tutes exhibited a surprising degree of team 
play and the Garnet leaped ahead with 
two baskets from the floor, one by Arnold 
and one by Libby. Following Channery’s 
example, the Parkman coach likewise in- 
troduced fresh material, and if that last 
period showed less science than the pre- 
ceding ones it lacked nothing of excite- 
ment and suspense. Parkman drew up to 
within one point, dropped back to three 
behind, approached again with a miracu- 
lous shot that brought her supporters to 
their feet in triumphant delight, and then 
tied the score with a free throw. 

Arnold felt no discomfort from his an- 


kle and played a brilliant, if none too 
scientific, game. He was not in Bob Fes- 
senden’s class as a forward, but he was 
fast and had a remarkable eye for the 
basket from midfloor. To-night, well re- 
membering that incident in the last con- 
test, he was careful to subordinate in- 
dividual effort to teamwork. He even 
overdid it. More than once he had passed 
when the situation would have excused a 
long shot, thereby bringing protest from 
the very fellows who two evenings before 
had censured him for showing off! 

Libby penetrated the Parkman defense 
and scored. The Blue countered half a 
minute later with a basket of her own. 
The time grew short. Excitement and 
weariness were taking their toll of both 
teams. Riley recovered the ball under 
his own goal, at last, and threw far down 
the floor to Libby. That youth, hard 
pressed, bounced to Lumis. The latter, 
instantly challenged, squirmed free long 
enough to trickle the ball to Arnold, and 
he, cut off in front, dodged back. The 
tired Parkman players ran and circled in 
their efforts to cover the enemy forwards, 
leaving Arnold momentarily monarch of 
all he surveyed from a position close to 
the middle of the floor. A basket from 
there would be difficult, but not impos- 
sible to one who specialized in long shots. 

The end was near and a tally was cer- 
tainly needed. Cries of “Shoot! Shoot!” 
came from bench and balcony. Behind 
him, Lou Riley yelped, “Take a shot, 
Chase!” Meade Lumis, circling down 
there in a corner, frantically pursued by 
an enemy guard, yelled, “Shoot it, Chase! 
Shoot it, boy!” And Arnold wanted to. 
This time he felt certain that he could 
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arch the ball against the backboard and 
into the basket. If he did, the game might 
be won and the glory would be his! 

Temptation was strong. There was one 
instant of indecision amidst all those 
other instants that ticked themselves 
away so fast, and then a Parkman player 
suddenly left his man and rushed at him. 
That left Meade Lumis uncovered. Then 
it was that Arnold consciously “played to 
the gallery.” He took one step to the 
right and threw. But not at the distant 
basket. The ball went straight, hard and 
fast toward Meade, and Meade caught, 
whirled and tossed it before the surprised 
defense could stop him. The ball arched 
gently to the basket and hung for an in- 
stant on the edge, as though aware of its 
momentary importance in the scheme of 
things and desirous of prolonging that mo- 
ment to the utmost. Hundreds of eyes 
saw nothing else for the space of two 
hurried heart beats. The silence of sus- 
pense filled the gymnasium with a still- 
ness that was fairly choking. Then, as 
though at last content with its meed of 
glory, the ball toppled and fell in. A 
whistle shrilled and simultaneously a roar 
broke loose and shook the steel rafters! 
Channery had won, 35 to 33. Channery’s 
championship! 

Breathless but jubilant, Arnold limped 
toward the passage, his ankle once more 
remonstrant. An arm fell across his shoul- 
ders and a hand found one of his in a 
long, firm pressure. The light was dimmer 
here under the balcony, but it seemed to 
the boy that the coach’s smile was at 
once understanding and quizzical. All that 
he said was: 

“Well played, Chase.” 
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A few seconds after 
this picture was taken 
this wolf put up a 
terrific struggle and 
succeeded in tearing 


By Frank R. Otte 


Joe’s parka. 


Joe La Flamme with Billie his lead dog and Pete, the wolf. 


P in the wilderness country not far 
south of Hudson Bay, Joe La 
Flamme, musher, urges on his sled 

team with staccato cries of, “Anemoosh, 
Maheengan!” That’s the usual call of 
those mushers who carry supplies to the 
winter lumber camps. But Joe’s is not 
the usual team. In big Joe La Flamme’s 
team, Huskies and timber wolves are 
hitched up together. 

Not too meek, those wolves. 

The morning that our hunting party ar- 
rived in Joe’s home village of Gogoma, 
Joe showed me his pen where wolves and 
dogs were shut up together. 

“That is Pete,” Joe said, pointing to a 
lean wolf which bared its fangs as we ap- 
proached the wire enclosure. “I tell you; 
Pete, I love him!” and Joe grinned at my 
surprise. ‘“Pete—he always same, always 
ready to kill me. No puzzle, Pete. Some- 
times other wolves want to kill me, some- 
times no. But I never sure. Not like that 
is Pete. No—he ready to kill always.” He 
chuckled softly. 

Joe is a black-bearded near giant, over 
six feet tall, but his voice is always soft, 
always keyed to good humor. He speaks 
part Ojibway, part French, and part Eng- 
lish. And as far as I know, he’s the only 
man who has ever supplemented a dog 
team with timber wolves. 

I looked at the snarling Pete; then I 
looked at the man who has to reconquer 


Pete every time he hitches him up. 

“Joe,” I asked, “how and why did you 
ever think of hitching wolves to a sledge?” 

Joe’s face grew a little grim. “I was 
hungry,” he answered. 

I waited. After an instant he went on: 

“T tell you. In Gogoma when our dogs 
die, we die. One time, three, four years 
ago, distemper kill many dogs. My pack 
go, one by one. By and by I have only 
two left, and I say, ‘Joe, no more chance 
to trap, no dogs to mush supplies to lum- 
ber camps. Joe, you go in bush and shoot 
Be hole in your head.’ I tell you I feel 

ad. 

“Tn the morning I walk to my traps and 
every step I think I shoot myself. Then I 
reach first trap and there I see big wolf, 
caught but not hurt. Suddenly something 
whispers, ‘Joe, make wolf drag sledge.’ 
Now I know that dogs drive in team be- 
cause of pack instinct from wolf. So I take 
him home, and hitch him behind my dogs. 
And there! He pull right away without 
training. He make fine worker. Sure hard 
to handle, but I know the La Flammes not. 
starve. So I get more wolves, five, seven 
—such workers, better than a Husky. You 
see now when I hitch them.” 

Bribed by a bit of dried fish, each wolf 
allowed itself to be driven into its sepa- 
rate pen. Then I watched Joe enter each 
tiny coop and, barehanded, muzzle the 
wolves, one by one. He worked swiftly 


but cautiously. I could see that it was 
largely a game of speculation, of outguess- 
ing each snarling, bristling beast. 

Step by step, Joe would approach a wolf 
as it crouched ready to spring, eyes gleam- 
ing. Keeping up a soothing jargon of Ca- 
nadian French, the Wolf Man would go 
down on his knees, get the wolf’s head in 
a sort of “Strangler” Lewis headlock, and 
quickly slip on the muzzle. One by one, he 
tugged the wolves from the kennel, hold- 
ing tight the heavy chain leash; then 
swiftly pulled off the muzzles. 

“Wolves will not drive with muzzle on,” 
he explained. “Not always do I muzzle 
them. Only when friends watch me. You 
know what nice meat you make for Pete,” 
and he nudged me. 

Then he was ready with his “Anemoosh, 
Maheengan!” 

That ery might be Gogoma’s slogan. 
The little wilderness village is scarcely 
more than a Hudson Bay trading post. 
There are about 150 families there, sup- 
ported by work in two saw mills, by trap- 
ping, and by mushing supplies to the lum- 
ber camps. Without Huskies and mala- 
mutes, the trading post would be helpless. 
“Anemoosh, Maheengan!” 

Naturally, Gogoma men fairly worship 
their teams, especially the wonderfully in- 
telligent lead dogs. Joe La Flamme can’t 
say enough in praise of Billie, his own 
leader. 

“Billie,” Joe declares, “is better than the 
best. He remembers what I forget. Often 
he save my life. Billie is one grand pup.” 

No disputing that. A rather small, ex- 
ceedingly affectionate Belgian police dog, 
Billie came to Joe when six weeks old. 
Now, thanks to his master’s fine training 
and his own keen dog wit, Billie at the 
head of the draw chain with six Huskies 
and seven wolves behind him is always 
master of every trail situation. With Billie 
as pilot, Joe La Flamme need not worry. 

Joe’s not given to worrying anyway. 
And he’s remarkably fearless. "p at Go- 
fom, they tell a good story to illustrate 
that. 


ifs seems that the Canadian government 
was making a publicity movie to sell 
Canada to prospective settlers. Joe and his 
team, both dogs and wolves, were selected 
to demonstrate mushing. For the sake of 
(Continued on page 61) 
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‘TRUE TONE Trombones 
have many special features 
and professional trombonists 
acknowledge them the best 
made. The No, 31, shown 
here, is one of the favorite 
models for band and orches- 
tra work. Very easy to learn 
to play; easy blowing; has a 
snappy, brilliant tone; pat- 
ented bell prevents splitting 
or breaking of the high notes; 
stockings and piston drawn 
from single piece of nickeled 
silver tubing. Small bore. 
wade in high or low pitch. 
Thereis no better Trombone 
for general playing or for 
School or Scout Band. 


<3 BUESCHER INS 


An Y BOY who knows Band In- 
struments will tell you that the finest 
instrument you can own is a Buescher 
True Tone. In the School Band and the 
Scout Band, the boys who play Bueschers 
are looked-up to and respected because 
all the other fellows know that those boys 
have the best money can buy. 


People usually think they are the best 
players in the band, too. They generally 
take the solo parts and they are always 
the center of attraction on special occa- 
sions. But the reason they get the credit 
for being the best players is because 
they have the best instruments. It is a 
lot easier to make beautiful music on a 
Buescher than on a cheap instrument. 


Now, the reason a Buescher instrument 
is easier to play is because every kind of 
instrument made by Buescher has 
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special patented features which other 
makes do not have. The Trumpet has a 


fine valve action that “works like light- 
ning.” The Saxophone has simplified 
keys and snap-on pads. The Trombone 
slides as ‘‘smooth as glass.”” And every 
note on all of these instruments is in 
such perfect tune that all you have to do 
is to blow in the mouthpiece and push 
the right button. The Big Professionals 
almost always play Bueschers. 


Every boy should play some musical in- 
strument, not only because it’s so much 
fun but because Band Instrument prac- 
tice exercises the lungs and makes a boy 
strong and robust. Boys who can play 


“Band and Orchestra? 
INSTRUMENTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 1901 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 360 
Gentlemen: Withoutobligating mein any way please send me your free literature. I am interested 
in the instrument checked here. Saxophone] Cornet(] Trumpet(] Trombone[) Tuba [j 


Mention any other. 


_ How old are you?. 


Write plainly Name, Address, Town and State in Margin Below 
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(SUPER QUALITY IN THESE 


'HE No. 13 TRUE TONE 
Trumpet is one of our 
most popular models. It is 
really three trumpets in one. 
Itstands in C and plays from 
music written for voice or 
piano without transposing. 
Insert the Bband A set-piece 
and you haveas fine a school 
band or orchestra trumpet 
as you could wish. 
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"THE C MELODY Saxo- 
phone is best for you if 
you want to play for fun, 
around home, with piano or 
yoice.Butif youwantto play 
inthe school band or orches- 
tra then you must choose 
one of the other models, 
Alto, Tenor, Soprano, Bari- 
tone, or Bass. We will be 
glad to give you our advice. 
Send coupon below for His- 
tory of Saxophone and com- 
plete catalog. Then you can 
order any one of the 9 mod- 
els for six days’ trial. 


always stand at the head 
of their classes at school. 


You would like to play in 
the band, wouldn’t you? Or you would 
like to have some of the fun that other 
fellows have who can play? Well! Bues- 
cher will help you. Buescher makes it easy 
to buy a True Tone, the best instrument 
made, First, we let you try your favorite 
instrument in your own home for6 days. 
Then we make easy terms of payment, 
a little each month. And with each new 
Saxophone we give three lessons . 


Send the coupon below for beautiful 
catalog describing your favofite instru- 
ment. And when you get the full de- 
tails talk it over with Dad and Mother. 
They will help you. Mail coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1901 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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Three unique features 
distinguish this brush 
from any brush you 
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at the picture of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. See 
how the bristles curve 
just the way your jaw 
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of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
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Sea Grit 


(Continued from page 12) 


moved to leave the mess room, He was 
sitting with his back to the galley cuddy, 
and he twisted a little to one side as he 
put the question. “And where’s that young 
squirt of a ’prentice boy, Jim? Them 
two’s allus together, whisperin ’and snoop- 
on? 

“They'll be whisperin’ and snoopin’ in 
the forepeak in about a hour,” growled 
the bosun, “so don’t worry about ’em.” 

Still Limey didn’t move. “Wait a min- 
ute.” His hand crept beneath his oilskins 
and reappeared with a long, heavy-bladed 
knife balanced in its palm. He placed his 
hand back down upon the table, the knife 
still in it, the lamplight glinting upon the 
wicked blade. 

The six hard men fell into tense silence. 
From without came the roar of the gale; 
the thunder of seas breaking over the 
weather bow; the rush of water boiling 
through the waist; the bull-like voice of 
the chief mate and the scurrying feet of 
men hauling upon braces and _halliards. 
Every sound of the laboring, straining 
ship became suddenly distinct and sepa- 
rate from the rest. 


IMEY turned slowly. His cunning eyes 
darted into the darkness of the cuddy. 
He suddenly snapped into swift action— 
his hand lifted from the table and de- 
scribed an are; the knife flashed, swished 
through the air, disappeared in the dark- 
ness; they heard it thud into a wooden 
beam. 

Limey threw himself after the knife, 
“Come on! Somebody snoopin’!” 

The others piled after him, plunging in 
a body into the dark cuddy. 

“Jt’s Ben and the ’prentice boy!” cried 
Limey. “Give ’em the boots! Twist their 
necks!” 

Jim and Ben darted back into the gal- 
ley; but they had closed the galley door 
behind them and couldn’t get it open in 
time. It jammed when they threw them- 
selves against it, and they turned to fight 
their way through the plotters and escape 
by way of the mess room. 

Jim lashed out and sent his fist crash- 
ing to a man’s face; then he heard Ben 
go down. He reached around and clutched 
the old man by the shoulder, tried to get 
him to his feet, but the crowd surged upon 
them and they both went down. The 
mutineers, impeded by their own numbers 
and the darkness, groped blindly, and Jim 
wriggled out from beneath them and 
gained his feet. 

“Get aft!” shouted Ben. “Never mind 
me! Get aft to the mate! Dye hear? 
Get aft!” 

That was the only thing to do. Jim and 
Ben could not whip those six experienced 
rough-and-tumble fighters. If Jim stayed 
and fought, he would only be made a pris- 
oner; and then the mutineers would be 
free to carry through their plan to cap- 
ture the ship. And despite Limey’s ex- 
horting them to cripple Ben, they would 
not injure him so long as the result of 
their scheme was in doubt, for fear of 
bringing additional punishment upon their 
heads should the mutiny fail. 

And besides—“The ship comes first!” 
That is a sea maxim not to be ignored. In 
the fraction of a second Jim had to decide 
in, he saw his duty. 

He lunged toward the faint light sifting 
in from the mess room, broke through be- 
tween two men, eluded Cuddy Coe’s 
clutching gorilla hands, and leaped into 
the mess room and out the door. He 
turned aft, but saw that the others had 
come from the galley and were heading 
him off, and sprang into the weather 
shrouds, thinking to slide down a back- 
stay to the poop. A huge sea towered 
above him, thundered down, tried to 
tear loose his grip and carry him away; 
but he clung grimly, clawed up and began 
to climb like a monkey, hand over fist till 
he could swing around and get his feet 
upon the'ratline. 

Up, up he went, in the screaming rig+ 
ging. The wind tore at him, stabbed 
through his clothes, sliced his face and 
hands like knives. Sleet and hail stung 
like sand. The ice-covered ratlines and 


shrouds scraped skin from his bare hands; 
and a dozen times he slipped and almost 
fell. 

Still up he went, till he reached the fut- 
tock shrouds, and up again. Then he 
looked down and saw dark shapes coming 
up beneath him, and across the ship, an- 
other man swinging swiftly up the lee 
shrouds, 

He -couldn’t see the poop because of the 
darkness, but he knew the mate must be 
there, and shouted with all his might— 
“Mr. Tucker! Mutiny! Look out!” But 
the shrieking wind snatched the words 
from his lips and whipped them away. 

Wind pressure held him tight against 
the shrouds for a moment; he slipped and 
nearly went through. The dark shape in 
the lee shrouds was at least as high as he 
now; it was Cuddy Coe, the gorilla man, 
climbing swiftly and with grim purpose. 
The two men beneath him were almost at 
his heels; and looking down, he glimpsed 
a knife that one held in his teeth. 

Over his shoulder Jim saw the slender, 
quivering line of a backstay. Could he 
reach that stay and slide down, he might 
elude his pursuers and beat them to the 
poop. He braced himself to jump, but 
the shrouds were jerking so, and the foot- 
ing so slippery, that he could not get set. 
He gave it up and started to climb higher, 
but then he saw that Cuddy Coe had 
reached the top of the futtock shrouds and 
was preparing to swing round the mast to 
the weather shrouds, so that Jim would 
be between him and the two men below. 


IKE a huge ape Cuddy Coe swung from 
shroud to shroud and started down. 
One of the men beneath Jim reached up 
and clutched at the ’prentice boy’s ankle. 
Jim kicked free, twisted about and 
leaped outward. He landed across the 
topmast yard, got his feet in the foot ropé 
and worked out toward the end of the 
swaying spar. It had flashed into his 
head that he could swing under the yard 
at the end, go down the brace pendant 
and then to the brace tackle and the 
deck. He felt a jerk on the foot rope as 
a man scrambled out after him. The man 
was the bosun, and close after him came 
Cuddy Coe and Limey Jones. 

“Boot ’im orf!” cried Limey. “Boot the 
blarsted snooper orf the yard!” 

The bosun said nothing; ‘silently he 
pressed on after Jim, forcing him out upon 
the sleety yard. 

Reaching the end, Jim hesitated. The 
yard leaped and jerked and buckled like 
a bucking horse. He slipped, clung with 
one arm about the heaving spar. The 
ship lifted and plunged, buried her nose: 
white water surged over the vessel, then 
she shook herself free and came strug- 
gling up, trembling and quivering with the 
strain, her naked masts and spars clash- 
ing like the limbs of a skeleton. 

Jim was weak and sick with exhaustion. 
His hands were like lumps of lead. Once 
he got under the yard and started down 
that slippery wire pendant, would his 
numb hands and quivering limbs sup- 
port him? Even now, he thought the 
wind would blow him from the yard at 
any moment. 

A phrase was hammering at his brain: 
“Stick as long as you can—and then a lit- 
tle longer!” That was it—stick with it! 
Go through with what he had started! 

The relentless bosun was almost upon 
him now. The big seaman drew an iron 
belaying pin from his waist band and held 
it ready. 

“Give up, kid! I don’t wanta kill yuh! 
Promise yuh’ll keep your mouth shut till 
we take the ship and I'll let yuh come in 
and go down the shrouds. Yuh can’t go 
down the brace; I'll knock yuh off if yuh 
try it, and yuh’d f_ll anyway. Don’t wanta 
fall and spatter yerself all over the deck, 
do yuh? Or maybe go over the side? It’s 
a long way down there, kid!” 

Yes, a long way—a terrible fall! Far be- 
low, the ship shook herself free of an- 
other thundering grayback. = 

“Stick with it!”—the phrase crashed 
again into his brain as he felt with his 
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Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
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days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 
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magic chemical tricka; make ink: dye 
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chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
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foot for the weather brace pendant. He 
mustn’t fail old Ben—and the ship; the 
ship came first. 

“Give up, kid—” began the bosun; but 
Jim swung under the yard and wrapped 
both legs about the pendant. The belay- 
ing pin came down smartly upon his 
knuckles before he could let go his hold 
of the yard, and he fell ten feet before his 
legs gripped the wire and checked him. 

The Alliancia rolled to weather; the 
brace went slack, then suddenly taut, with 
a jerk. Jim exerted all his failing strength 
to hang on, but could not; as if thrown 
from a sling shot, he went pinwheeling 
into space, 

Out he went, whirling through the air, 
then down. A cloud of white loomed up 
before him, came to meet him—and like 
a cat thrown against a tight-drawn sheet, 
he plopped into the close-reefed mainsail. 
Then down again, Sliding, clawing with 
hands and feet and knees. 

He struck the main boom, caromed off, 
hurtled again into vacancy. A wire slapped 
against his body; he clutched it, whirled 
twice around, slid, lost his grip and fell 
ere surging, foaming water, waist- 

lee 

The ship rolled and the water swashed 
to leeward, leaving Jim on the slanting 
deck. Gasping, groaning, gritting his 
teeth, he got to his feet, and staggering, 
stumbling, falling, crawling on hands and 
knees, he struggled frantically to the poop 
ladder, scrambled part way up. 

Then strong hands gripped him, lifted 
him to the poop. 

“What’s wrong, boy? Sea get you? Why, 
you're all bunged up! Here, lean on me—” 

“Mutiny!” blurted Jim. “Bosun—Black 
George—Limey—Cuddy— They're com- 
ing now—get guns—” 

He slumped forward; his wracked body 
gave in at last. 

He knew that he was being carried, 
Then he was laid somewhere out of the 
wind. Vaguely, from far, far off, came 
voices. Shouts. Scurrying feet. Rushing 
men. The banging of guns. Curses. Blows 
and scuffling and more firing of guns. 

At last only the sound of wind and sea. 
Then a.calm, cool voice—Captain Marr's: 

“Where’s Ben, the sail maker? Oh, there 
you are! Help Mr. Grimes clap these 
mutineers in irons! Lock ’em in the laza- 
ret. Two wounded? Put ’em in their 
bunks. Lucky they weren’t killed.” 

Then a light flashed on, and Jim saw 
someone standing looking down at him as 
he lay. 

“Mr. Tucker, get the medicine chest out 
and open. We'll fix this boy up first. He’s 
bruised and all in and half frozen, looks 
like; but that’s all. He’ll be up and fight- 
ing for the weather cringle again in no 


time. Tough youngster; tough as new 
manila.” And then to Jim: “Take it easy, 
son. Don’t try to get up. That was a 


good job you did. You'll make a crack- 
ing good seaman. Close your eyes now 
and go to sleep, while we bend a few 
fathom of bandage around you.” 

A darkness greater than that of the 
night settled down upon Jim. But he was 
smiling, and as he drifted off, he mut- 
tered: 

“Stick—as long as you can—and then a 
little longer!” 
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‘N Union Hill, Maryland, this hundred- 
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ing until 2 in the afternoon. It never needs 
winding or regulating but it does stop in 
rainy weather. When this picture was taken it 
had just knocked off for the day. 
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. “Tes dead easy 
to learn to play 


re a Lyon ¢Healy Sax” 
my - -says Conrad Nagel 


For Popularity or Profit the 
“Sax” Player Wins 


You have more fun, you gain new friends when 
you learn to play this saxophone. You begin to 
pick and choose your invitations. Never have a 
dull evening with nothing to do, Thousands of 
fellows like yourself who at first played only for 
their own pleasure now make good spare-time 
money or big full-time money playing in dance 
orchestras and bands. Let this new Lyon & 
Healy Saxophone open the door to fun, friend- 
ships, money for you. 


Free Trial at Home! = * 
Easy Payments! © 


Learn more about the Lyon & Healy Saxophone 
and how you can try it yourself, without charge, 
right in your own home by mailing the coupon 
today, Discover how easy it is to purchase one 
of these professional instruments. Many write 
us they pay for theirs out of 
the extra pocket money earned 
by playing as they pay, 


“Here’s my message to any 
ambitious young man: If 
you ever thought you'd like 
to play some musical instru- 
ment take my advice and 
get a Lyon & Healy Sax. 


It’s dead easy to learn, Try 
it and see if you don’t agree 
with me.” 


OOD news for a mil- 
G ion boys who have fig 

‘always wanted toplay 
the saxophone! If you can 
whistle a tune and wiggle 
your fingers you can now 
easily learn to play the new, 
simplified Lyon & Healy 
Sax. Don’t envy the other 
fellow because he can reel off the latest tunes. 
Don’t sit on the side lines and miss fun, good 
times and popularity. A bit of practice on this 
wonderful dalanced saxophone and you can be 
the hit of the party! 

Better than any professional musician’s en- 
dorsement is this tribute to the Lyon & Healy 
Sax by Conrad Nagel, famous Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer movie star, hero in “Tin Hats,” “The 
Mysterious Island,” and other feature films. For 
when it comes to music, Nagel is just an amateur 
like yourself. If he can learn to play, so can you! 


Acclaimed By Leading 


Professional Musicians 

Headline saxophone players in the nation’s fin- 
est orchestras are telegraphing us congrat- 
ulations and orders. They are switching to the 
new Lyon & Healy because of its accurate ad- 
justment, wonderful improvements in key action 
for hair-trigger finger work, 
exactness in pitch and reso- 
nant and mellow tones, 
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Amazing Beauty of Instruments Are Made 


Rich Tones 


Experts are astonished at the 
tone of this newest saxophone, 
Warm and sonorous as the 
human voice, crystal clear and 


This Interesting 
Book Free to You 
The real facts about saxo- 
phone playing, its opportun- 


ity for pleasure and profit, 
told frankly in our fascinat- 


You Learn Quickly ona absolutely true in key. No ing, illustrated book. Send for 
more stuttering, blurred tones your free copy today. 
Lyon & Healy Sax or harsh blares— just rich, i 


golden melody of a musical 
quality never before attained 
in a saxophone, You will be 
delighted when you hear it! 
No question about it—this is 
the saxophone you want! Re- 
member —it is completely 
made in Lyon & Healy’s own 
factories and fully guaran- 
teed by this, the most famous music house in 
the world, 


Our Simple “Teach- Yourself” 
Course at No Extra Cost 


To American Boy readers who mail us the coupon we will 
include with a Lyon & Healy Saxophone our new Course of 
Written Instruction. With this course you will learn to play 
your Saxophone quickly and easily. Teaches you to play 
tunes before learning written music. This amazing course is 
exclusive with us. You cannot get it from any other music 
house. But it is yours—without extra cost—with a Lyon & 
Healy Saxophone, 


Its simplicity will amaze you! You will be play- 
ing tunes soon after you first wrap your lips 
around the mouthpiece. That’s because — with 
over sixty years’ experience in making fine mu- 
sical instruments—we have simplified the finger- 
ing, made it automatic for you. Your fingers fall 
naturally on the right keys. Movie stars like Con- 
rad Nagel, Richard Dix and Noah Beery, famous 
actors, athletes — fellows like yourself without 
any special musical ability — these men endorse 
the Lyon & Healy Sax because it is so easy to play, 


What Other Instru- 
ment Are You 
Interested In? 


We also make the world- 
famous Lyon & Healy Trump- 
ets, Cornets, Trombones, Ban- 
jos, Ukuleles, Mandolins and 
Guitars. Note on the coupon in which instru- 
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or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 


i Name.,.. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs LOSS: 
but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 


I campers and Tourists: 


Here is the very thing for you, campers 
2. 


Faeca 


n : 

Y tourists and campers. ‘Tho 

fare made happy with this wond 

Shooter.” If) you like, buntin 
rts you cannot afford to do without it. 


t your dealer happens 
not to have them order 
from us. Zip-ZipShoot- 
er 35c¢ a three for 
$1.00. Send stamps, 
color money order." qyymmmgifOMitjee Se 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. BB, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


Sheet The Best Gun 


w BENJAMIN is the finest air rifle ever made. 
it others. 
It’s the original American genuine AIR op- 
Bele rifle. One to six pump strokes compress air to an: 

desired of power. Same force as in air drills and air 
hammers except you control the shooting force. Never 
loses force--no springs or levers to get out of order. Makes 
crack shots quic ye inexpensively. Gives years of delight- 


vias we a at your dealer’ 'S, OT 
Sent postpaid. Write! 


NEW | BENJAMIN AivLE 
FREE shacks 


i 
Je others fn correct knowledie 0 spi get 
ives facts that make crack Elves 


Sats all hikes Yours FREE SEND NOW! 


amazing accuracy --shoots 


ica's Original Air Rifle 

‘Qutshoots All Others 
WN Get Surprising Offer! 
& Mfg. Co.,625 N.Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L, WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 


THE R. L, WATKINS CO,, 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto 2-Ont, 


pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair healthy by re- 
storing the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and 
lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 

hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 
Tf you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 

A generous sample FREE upon request. 


27-G-46 


In Canada address 


SHAw Motor ATTACHMENT 
MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 
Ahighgrade 2! H. P. motor attachment quickly 
clamped on any bike frame. Boney ite 40miles an hour. 

90 to 125 miles per gallon of. 
Special Low Price Now! rite 
today for Complete Description 
and Special Low Priceson SHAW 
Motor Attachments and the. 


Dent.38 __ Galesbure. Kaneas 

BUILD SHIP MODELS! 
Easy to build and sell. Plans and in- 
structions: Pirate Ship, 52c—Viking Gal- 
ley, 42c—Chinese Junk, 47¢-—Clippe 
$2ce—Egyptian Galley, 37¢ or all for 
> SEA ARTS GUILD, 
= 405K Eleventh Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Build your own 
Model Aeroplane; 
make trial flights 
and learn the Prin- 
ciples of Aviation, 
IDEAL Scale Draw- 
ings and Building- 


a 
FOKKER 
North Pole 


Flying Instructions show how to build 3-ft- MONOPLANE 
Models of these famous Aeroplanes: 
FOKKER North Pole Monoplane; Curtiss J N 4 D-2 Train« 


DeHavilland Biplane; NC- ap) 
‘and Cecil Beall 


uport or Taube Monoplane: 
s and Instructions for 
Reropiane, postpaid; 


ERY-BOY'S" Alrplane—the newest idea in Model Alr- 
anes, Clipe touthery Tithout nals, wire orecreia. en 
ze in Zhours, Compl 8.00," Catalog olla allabout it, 
Send 5c for Catalog of Model Pee 
Parts and Supplie 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY co. 
410 West Broadway New York 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


“Good Evening, Uncle Ben” 


(Continued from page 9) 


Sanpy: Sure he will. The idea of coming 
all the way from Postum Centre and not 
staying all night! Can’t be done. 

Jounson: I—I—(He makes a nervous 
start toward the door; there is a noise out- 
side as though a regiment were coming up 
the steps; the bell rings loudly and per- 
sistently. Johnson changes his mind.) 
Worse outside! Why, I— 

Cuuck (aside); It’s the bunch from 
Eta Pi. 

JoHnson (aside): I’ve heard college 
boys were a wild lot—but what are those 
young rowdies up to? 

Sanpy (to Bill): Shoot ’em into the 
west parlor and keep ’em quiet. 

Buu: Fat chance! (Hzit at L. C.) 

Sanpy: You must be tired, Uncle—I 
mean, Mr. Johnson—after that trip? 

JoHNnson (in a hollow tone): Tired! 
Tired! 

[Noise of the Eta Pi’s filing by outside. 
Cuucxk: Of course. Why not run up to 

Shorty’s room and snatch forty winks be- 

fore dinner? Dinner’s late to-night. We 

are entertaining another unexpected guest. 

Sanpy: Just the thing. Come along. 
(Grabs suitcase from Chuck and takes 
Johnson by the arm.) 

Jounson: Why, really, I— 

Cuvucx: Don’t mind us. We’re most in- 
formal here. 

Jounson (as Sandy hustles him out): 
Informal! Great suffering cats— here, 
young man, be careful of that suitcase. 
It’s valuable! (Hzit with Sandy at L. C.) 

Cuuck (mopping his forehead): Whew! 
[Enter Mrs. Jones at R, C. 

Mrs. Jones: For ’eavens’ sake, Mr. 
Moore, what’s the row about? Is it the 
h’end of the world or not? 

[The noise made by fifteen or twenty chairs 
being moved about in the next room, 
mingled with the sound of voices as the 
rehearsal in the west parlor settles down 
to work, can be heard through elosed 
doors. 

Cuucx: Nothing at all. Shorty’s uncle’s 
come. 

Mrs. Jones: You needn’t tell me it’s 
‘im doing all that! Unless ’e’s drunk. 

Cuuck: Oh, that! That’s the Eta Pi’s 
rehearsing. Shorty’s uncle’s gone up to 
rest. a bit. 

Mrs. Jones: Ow! If ’e can rest with all 
that— 

[Some inspired member of the cast bursts 
into jazz on the piano. 

Cuucx: This has got to stop! 

[He starts up stage just as Sandy enters 
at R. C. Chuck pauses. 

Sanpy: There I guess I’ve made him 
comfortable, but say, he’s a queer bird! 
Chuck, did you ever hear of anything like 
—well—insanity in Shorty’s family? 

Cuuck: What? 

Sanpy: Well, I shouldn’t like to start 
anything, but honest to Betsy, he’s the 
queerest guy I ever met. 

Mrs. Jones (in alarm): 
you mean by that? 

Sanpy: Well, he looks wild for one 
thing; and when I showed him into the 
room, the first thing he did was to go 
straight to the window and look for a fire- 
escape. 

Cuucx: Well, there isn’t any there, So 
we should worry. 

Sanpy: There’s one in the bathroom off 
the next room. I’d hate to have the poor 
rae fall off it—So I—well, I locked him 


Now what do 


oehaes Jones: I’d ’ate worse to ’ave a 
lunatic in the ’ouse. It’s my opinion— 
[Enter Burns Redwood, followed by Bill, 
at L..C. “Red” is big and athletic, the 
idol of the gridiron, and decidedly not 
built for parlor sports. He has a grievance, 

Rep: I say, Chuck, make Bill listen to 
reason! I tell you I played a girl’s part 
in a high school play and I was the hit 


| of the show. I tell you— 


Bru (heatedly): D’you know what he 
played? “Topsy!” And he’s grown a foot 
since then, Now he wants to play “Pitti 
: My aunt’s hat! (Ezit at 


Cc.) 
Rep: Well, I tell you— 


Cuucx: Look here, Red, who’s running 
this show? 

Rep: You are—running it into the 
ground. 

Cuvuck: Oh, so that’s your opinion, is 
it? Well, your brains are in your mus- 
cles, my child—so don’t go worrying 
about things you can’t understand. And, 
Bill, tell that bunch in there to put on the 
soft: pedal. We've got a sick man upstairs. 
[He gives Bill a wink that is supposed to 

make him conversant with the state of 

things upstairs. Unfortunately the wink 
ts intercepted by Red, who has a sus- 
picious nature. 

Rep: Sick? I say, what’s the matter 
with him? Anything catching? 

Cuuck: Catching? No, it isn’t catching. 

Rep: Well, we can’t take any chances. 
Too many Eta Pi men on the team. I 
heard of a case where a man in a frater- 
nity house got smallpox and they quaran- 
tined the whole crowd. It laid out the 
team for the season. 

Sanpy: Well, they don’t quarantine for 
what this man’s got; so go back and put 
the lid on that reheasal. 

Br: That’s business. 
play the game. 

Rep (crabbily): Oh, all right, all right. 
I'll tell the crowd to shut up. The show’s 
going to be a frost anyhow—thanks to our 
narrow-minded manager. (He jerks a 
scornful thumb at Chuck and follows Bill 
out at L. C.) 

Cuucx: There’s gratitude for you! I 
slave myself to the bone getting adver- 
tising, writing publicity, selling tickets, 
trying to put their old opera over, just to 
have a mutt like that tell me that I’m 
running it into the ground. 

Sanpy: Never mind him. He’s always 
beefing about something. What’s become 
of Shorty? He’s had twice the time he 
needs to buy those chops, 

Cuuck: Bet you he’s skipped. Dodging 
Uncle Ben. 

Sanpy: How could he? He doesn’t know 
Uncle Ben’s here. Something’s happened 
to him. 

Cuuck (gloomily): Just my luck! 
[Bell rings. They look at each other ap- 

prehensively. 

Sanpy: Professor— 

Cuuck:.Schuyler! 

Sanpy: You go. 

Cuuckx: Let Mrs. Jones. It’s more— 
—well, more comme il faut. 

[Enter Shorty with bundles piled up until 
his face ts almost hidden. His voice is 
heard a moment before he enters. 
Suorry: Just drop your coat here, Pro- 

fessor. Excuse me a moment. (To the boys 

as he enters.) Take these. 

Cuucx: Great guns, why didn’t you go 
around to the back door? 

Sanpy: Nice thing to let a guest see 
you bringing home the grub. 

Suorty (indignantly): Oh, is that so? 
You just carry this fodder for a few miles 
yourself and I guess you'll take the first 
door that’s handy. 

[The top bundle slips and the whole load 
slides off after it. They all dive for the 
bundles. 

Cuucx: Well, never mind, we’ve got 
some news for you. 

Sanpy (smelling one bundle excitedly): 
Mince pie! Hot, too! 

Suorty (still grieved): Here, keep out 
of that! I went to every bakery on Fifth 
Street, and everyone of them closed at six 
o’clock. Coming back, I met Clara Cox— 

Cuucx: Oh, that’s where you’ve been! 

Suorry (again loaded with his bundles 
and talking over the top of them, with 
only a glance for Mrs. Jones, who enters 
at R. C. as he talks): Yes, be funny. Life 
is just one mad joke for you chaps, isn’t 
it? Clara’s mother’s giving a hen party 
for her bridge club and they’re having 
mince pie. Clara passed me out two. They 
will never miss ’em—women eat too much 
anyhow. I promised Clara a box for the 
show. 

Cuucx: What? Didn’t I tell you I was 
going to sell those boxes to the faculty? 
And here you give ’em away to the first 
girl you meet! I tell you— 


Come on, Red, 


February, 1927 


Suorty: First girl, nothing! If you'd 
seen Clara lift those pies—right under her 
mother’s nose— 

Mrs. Jones (as Professor Schuyler en- 
ters): "Ush! Gimme them bundles. 

Scuurier: Allow me! 

Mrs. Jones: Sir? 

Cuucx: Good evening, sir. 
sorry— 

Scuurwer (intercepting the bundles and 
helping Mrs. J. out with them): It’s a 
privilege. I assure you I haven’t been so 
near a homemade mince pie for years, 

Mrs. Jones: Well, my word! (Ezit, fol- 
lowed by Professor, at R. C.) 

Sanpy: Say, he’s human! 

Cuuck: Sure. That’s why I invited him. 
{The rehearsal has been proceeding with 

astonishing quietness in the west parlor, 

though one has occasionally heard a 

chair go over, or a voice raised in pro- 

test. Now evidently 

a door has opened 


Awfully 


Scuuyier: What’s this? Why, that’s in- 
teresting. James B. Porter is an old friend 
of mine. We went through high school 
together. You know I was brought up in 
Postum Centre, Iowa. 

Cuucx: Great guns! 

Sanvy (inspired): Then maybe you’d 
like to take his dinner up to him? 

Scuurter: His dinner? I don’t quite 
grasp the idea. 

Suorty (wildly): They haven’t any 
ideas. They’re prize idiots. They’ve 
locked a strange man in my bedroom and 
they’re pretending to think it’s my Uncle 
Ben. 

Cuucx: Pretending? Didn’t your uncle 
wire you he’d be here for dinner? 

Scuvyter; Ben Porter here for dinner? 
Fine! I'll be glad to see old J. B. again, 
Though he may not return the compli- 
ment. I’m told Postum Centre objects 
rather violently to 
Grooves.” (He smiles 


for a moment for 
one hears a chorus 
singing: “To make 
the punishment fit 
the crime—the pun- 
ishment fit the 
crime.” Evidently 
the door shuts again, 
for the sound 
ceases. 
Suorty: What the-- 
Sanpy: Never mind 
them. It’s the Eta 
Pi’s. This is what con- 
cerns you. (He hands 
telegram to Shorty.) 
Cuuck: We opened 
it because Mrs. Jones 
was afraid it might be 
bad news. 
Suorty (appalled) : 
It ts bad news. 
Sanvy: Well, what- 
ever it is, it’s happen- 


reporter. 


A BATTLE 
IN A 
BLIZZARD 


The railroad scraps with 
the bus line. 
hart scraps with a rival 
Then comes a 
blizzard, and the scrapping 
rages around the Balti- 
more Limited, snow- 
bound, miles from help. 
Read John Kinner Blitz’s 
March story of the battle: 


“WHILE IT’S 
NEWS” 


and rubs his hands as 

though he were 

amused at the 
thought.) 

Suorty (desperate- 
ly): You don’t any of 
you seem to grasp the 
fact that these luna- 
tics have put a tramp 
to bed in my room. 
My watch is there, 
my gold studs, my 
next’ month’s allow- 
ance—I’m going up to 
see. 

[The boys grab him 
and hold him. 
Sanpy: Wait a min- 

ute. He—he’s a queer 

guy. 

Cuucx: We thought 
he acted mighty sus- 
picious— 

Suorty: So you put 


Tad Rine- 


ed and we had to do 
the best we could. 

Suorty: Happened! What d’you mean 
—happened? 

Cuuck: Uncle Ben is here. 

Suorty (gasping): Here! You mean— 
here in this house? 

Boru: Sure. 

Sanpy: In your bed. 

Suorty: In my bed! 

Cuuck: He was all in, so we urged him 
to rest. You can take his dinner up. 

Sxorty: But what’s he here for? My 
uncle hates colleges. He’s convinced that 
a college graduate is precious little better 
than a fool, 

Cuuck (grimacing): Just one degree 
better, uh? That’s a good one. 

Suorty: Oh, not so good. But what 
made Uncle Ben drop down on me like 
this anyway? Didn’t you ask him? 

Sanpy: Well, no. You see, Shorty, we 
thought you’d rather do that yourself. 

Cuucx: He’s not our uncle, 

Suorty: You’re blamed lucky he isn’t. 

Cuucx: Of course, feeling as he does 
about colleges, he isn’t going to enjoy the 
company of the Eta Pi’s, or of Professor 
Schuyler—you know the kind of stuff 
the Prof writes about small towns— 

Snorry: I never thought of that! 

Sanvy: No, but we thought of it for 
you, my son. 

Suorry: With Uncle Ben’s ideas about 
colleges, he probably thinks we spend all 
our time raising ructions like this—we 
must do something. 

Cxuucx: You can’t do anything about 
the Eta Pi’s. They’re too big. 

Suorty: Tell ’em to go home—some- 
body’s sick. 

Sanpy: No can do. They’d spread it 
around that we were quarantined. They’re 
a nervous lot. 

Cxuck: We can say, “Shorty’s uncle, 
Mr. Johnson—” 

Suorry: Mr.—what? 

Cuuck: Johnson. Your Uncle 
Come to life, Shorty. 

Suorty: But my Uncle Ben’s name isn’t 
Johnson. 

Born: What! Wh-at! 

Cuuck: He said it was. He ought to 
know. 

Suorty (enraged):. But don’t I know? 
My uncle is James B. Porter, of Postum 
Centre, Iowa. 

[Enter Professor Schuyler at R. C. 


Ben. 


him in my room! 
Scuuy.er (quite be- 

wildered) : But, great Scott, James B. Por- 

ter is perfectly honest. And if he’s your 
uncle, West—what is the younger genera- 
tion coming to! 

Suorty (wildly): 
head! 

{Enter Bill and Red, accompanied by 
Franklin. George, whose thick thatch of 
hair is in temperamental disorder. 
Frank pushes wrathfully ahead of the 
other two, and, totally oblivious of the 
presence of a member of tke faculty, 
opens fire. 

Franx: Chuck—I say, Chuck— 

Bu (warningly): Hold on—can’t you 
see— 

Frank: I say, Chuck— 

Rep (encouragingly): Go on—he thinks 
he’s running the show! 

Scuvuyer (wordlessly, in dumb show, to 
Shorty): What in the world— 

Sanvy: It’s that infernal “Mikado” 
again! 

[He joins with the Professor in talking to 
Shorty—trying to persuade him not to 
go upstairs, evidently. 

Franx: What I want to know is, who’s 
the boss of this show, Chuck or Bill? 

Cuucx: I am. What’s the matter? 

Frank: Then if you expect me to play 
leading woman, you’ve got to consider my 
preferences a little. Didn’t you promise me 
I could be a blonde? 

Buz (indignantly): A blonde Japanese! 
You’d knock ’em dead, wouldn’t you? 

Frank: Yes, I would. You can bet your 
old shoes I would. I want to be a nice, 
curly-headed, baby-eyed blonde! Get me? 
If I’m not a blonde, I don’t play, see? 

Cuuck (severely): Look here, Frank, 
you're only acting a girl—you don’t have 
to be one. Cut the tears. 

Frank: It’s not tears; it’s temperament. 

Cxuck: Don’t you try to play off tem- 
perament on me—lI’ve seen you eat. 

Suorry (wrathfully): My watch and my 
gold studs and— 

Scuuyter (soothingly): But your uncle, 
James B. Porter— 

Sanvy (also soothingly): Didn’t I tell 
you I'd locked him in? 

Mrs. Jonus (entering excitedly): Mr. 
Shorty—Mr. Chuck—’e’s coming down the 
fire escape! Your Uncle Ben is coming 
down the fire escape, and if ’e falls and 
kills ’imself, it’ll be on your ’eads! 


Oh, my head, my 
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patented con- 
Struction 
revealed, 


Eveready Layer- 0 


bilt “BY 


Bat- a 


tery No. “hh 


This 1s the Heavy-Duty battery 
in which the new Layerbilt con- 
struction provides greater economy 


THERE’s an important discovery 
in radio economy awaiting all 
users of loud-speaker sets who 
have been buying the smaller 
Light-Duty ‘‘B” batteries instead 
of the large Heavy-Duty size re- 
quired by such sets. Because the 
Light-Duties cost somewhat less 
to buy they seem like an economy, 
but the surprising fact is that the 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 lasts 
more than twice as long though it 
does not cost anywhere near twice 
as much. It is, therefore, much 
more economical — we believe it 
to be the most economical ‘‘B” 
battery ever built. Certainly it has 
proved this by laboratory tests 
and the service it has given to 
radio listeners in their own homes 
during the past eighteen months. 


Eveready Layerbilt’s remark- 
able life is due to its unique con- 
struction. All other dry cell “B” 
batteries are assembled of cylin- 
drical cells, with much waste space 
between them, and many soldered 
connections bridging the gaps. 

Several years ago we struck 
boldly out, away from this tradi- 
tion, seeking a better method. We 
wanted to avoid waste space, mini- 


mize soldering, and get more cur- 
rent and longer life from a given 
quantity of active materials. The 
Eveready Layerbilt is the result. 

This patented, exclusive bat- 
tery is built in layers of flat cur- 
rent-producing elements, making 
automatic connection with each 
other. Every available inch in- 
side the battery is occupied use- 
fully. You get more battery for 
your money, and that battery is 
more efficient. 

Remember this about “B” bat- 
teries: All loud-speaker sets re- 
quire Heavy-Duty batteries, and 
the Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved time and again to be the 
longest lasting and most econom- 
ical Heavy-Duty ‘‘B” battery. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO.,, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night—9 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through the 
following stations: 


wear-New York wram—Cleveland 
wyar—Providence ww)-Detroit 
weEr-Boston won-Chicago 
pias ete Moe Desetas lis 
wri-Phi ig ‘innea: 
wor-Buffalo weeo {517 
wear-Pittsburgh xsp-St, Louis 
wsal-Cincinnati wre-Washington 
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He's Shot Agen er at 


He’s a winner, that boy! Yes, sir! 
He’s got the pep! And pepis what 
makes winners! Pep! Energy! 
Being just a fraction of a second 
faster than the other fellow. 
Candy is the best little pep-maker 
pee you ever ate. That’s why the 
college players get a mouthful 
ve J candy during the games. It 
makes quick energy! But it must 
be pure candy. KNOW the candy 


you eat. 
Oh Ay: is just as pure as if 
your mother made it at home. 


Nuts, sugar, milk, chocolate . . - 
fine, pure foods! And the purest 
grades that can be bought. It’s 
just full of ENERGY! Try a bar. 


OhHenry! 


Eat it for ENERGY! 10c 


Sometime, try the new candy the 
Oh Henry! people are making, 
called “COPY of Oh Henry!” ... 
the finest candy made for 5c. 


Would have liked this 
catalog! SEND FOR COPY. 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials 
LEStémmler = Queens Village, 


Wonderfully steady and 
great for speed “CHICAGo” 
Here's a marvelous canoe, fellows—a RUBBER TIRES 
canoe patterned after an actual Indian 


model. Perfectly balanced—a canoe you 
can trust on most any kind of water. And 
light—say! this “Old Town” is the light- 
weight champion of the canoe world. 
Speedy too, ‘Old Town's” trim, grace- 
ful lines enable you to send it scooting 
across the water with remarkable ease. 
Truly, if you want the finest of fine canoes, 
you'll ask Dad to get you an “Old Town.” 
Priced $58.00 up. From dealer or factory. 
Free illustrated catalog shows sailing 
canoes, square stern canoes for outboard 
motors, dinghies, etc. Write today. Oxp 
Town Canoe Co., 1792 Middle Street, Old 
Chicago Roller Skate Company 


Town, Maine, 
4444 W. Lake St. Chicago, U.S.A. ‘tn, oder 


‘Old Town Canoes® | tities creeds Aine 


A PROFITABLE VOCATION 

Learn to letter Price Tickets and Show Cards. It 1s easy to do RAPID, CLEAN CUT LETTERING with our 
improved Lettering Pens, MANY STUDENTS ARE ENABLED TO CONTINUE THEIR STUDIES THROUGH 
THE COMPENSATION, RECEIVED BY LETIERING PRICE TICKETS AND SHOW CARDS, FOR. TIE 
SMALLER MERCHANT OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL HOURS. Practical lettering outfit consisting of 3 Marking 
and 3 Shading Pens, Lettering Ink, sample Lettering in colors, instructions, figures and alphabets 
prepaid $1.00, PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM OF COMMERCIAL PEN LETTERING AND DESIGNS, 
(FIFTH EDITION) 100 Pages 8x11, containing 148 plates of Commercial Pen alphabets, finished Show 
Cards in colors, etc., prepaid, One Dollar. 


THE NEWTON AUTOMATIC LETTERING PEN CO. 
Dept. F, PONTIAC, MICH., U.S, A 


Everyday is DerbyDayfor 
Boys and Girls on “*CHICAGO”” 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates, 
Silently, likea flash of lightning 
you pass up all the rest. 

To win races and enjoy skat- 
ing ask for “CHICAGO'S.” The 
only successful Roller Skate 
with ball-bearing disc wheels, 
cushioned in noiseless, shock- 
absorbing rubber tires. Every 
pair Order a pair today. 

At your Hardware or Sporting 
Goods Dealer or shipped direct 
on receipt of $4.00, 


Speedy and pueate 
a ee 


Join Our Club 
Roll on Rubber 


roand mailing for 
teats GrsteFin. Monthly 


Trade Mark Catalogue free 


(Continued from page 43) 
Suorty: He won't. He'll get away— 
with my watch and my studs and my next 


| month’s allowance— 


Cuuck: He won't. We'll set the Eta 

Pi’s on him. 

Sanvy: Bully! Say, Red, it’s a crank we 
shut up in Shorty’s bedroom and he’s 
climbed around the window and come 
down the fire escape. 

Suorty: With my watch— 

Mrs. Jones (horrified) : 
Ben— 

Rep: We'll get him. Come on, fellows! 
Somebody call the bunch in there rehears- 
ing! (Exit, followed by Frank, Shorty, and 
Mrs. J.) 

[A moment later, the sound of a crowd 
rushing out is heard. All these off-stage 
sounds may be made by extra players, 
who may be brought on in the last scene 
if desired. 

Buu (calling after them excitedly): Say, 
you Frank George, Yum-Yum, you look 
out if you get in a fight and don’t get 
your face scratched—get me? 

[Beil, 

If I ever try to coach another bunch of 
yaps like that, I hope— 

[Bell. 

Cuucx: I'll go. (Ezit.) 

Scuvuyter (wiping his brow): Are all 
your evenings as full of—color—as this 
one? 

Sanpy: Whoosh! I hope not. 

Buu (still harping on his grievance): 
They’re so unreasonable. One minute they 
want to give something classy, and the 
next they’re beefin’ because it’s not jazz 
and they can’t run the Charleston into it. 
There’s only one thing they agree on— 
they all want to be blonde chorus girls! 
[Enter Chuck, followed by a dapper, live- 

ly little man, full of business. 

Cuuck: Yes, he’s in. That is, he’s not 
in but he will be—we hope. Are you quite 
sure you’re— 

Scuuyter (starting forward with out- 
stretched hand of welcome): James B. 
Porter! Ben Porter, upon my word! How’s 
the old town? How’s Postum Centre— 

Porrer (equally delighted): Elwood 
Schuyler—Woody Schuyler, as I’m a sin- 
ner! Well, well, how’s the boy—well, 
well— 

[They shake hands enthusiastically. 
Cuuck (aside to Bill): Doesn’t seem to 

be so violently opposed to colleges! 

Brut (aside to Chuck): We were dubs 
—this one looks like an uncle. 

Scuuyter: Let me present some of 
Shorty’s friends. William Powers, Joseph 
Sanderson, and Charles Moore. 

Porter (shaking hands briskly): Glad 
to know you all. 

Scuvyter: Hope you didn’t injure your- 
self on the fire escape? 

Porter: Fire escape? 

Sanpy (rushing in with more good will 
than finesse): Gosh, Shorty was glad to 
hear that his rich uncle—(Stops. Gasps.)— 
that his Uncle Ben was coming to dinner. 
You should have seen that boy when the 
wire came. Nearly went off his head. 
Didn’t he, fellows? 

Cuucx: I should say. Especially as Pro- 
fessor Schuyler was coming. We— 

Porter: It’s a real treat to see you, 
Woody. What have you been doing with 
yourself all these years since I’ve heard 
of you? 

Cuuckx: Whew, that’s a hot one! 

Bru (aside): Such is fame! 

Scuurter (a little puzzled but game): 


Your uncle 


‘THE AMERICAN Boy 


Why, I’ve been writing a bit—in intervals 

between teaching. 

Porter (clapping him on the back): 
Good. Postum Centre will be proud when 
T tell them. But do you know what 
brought me East? I’m on my honeymoon. 
[Consternation. 

Bru (faintly): Honeymoon? I thought 
you were Shorty’s uncle. 

Porter: You see, I married my secre- 
tary. Wonderful girl! Graduate of Vassar. 
Want you all to meet her. Want you to 
dine with us to-morrow at the hotel. She 
wanted to attend a college reunion; so I 
said: “Nothing easier. We'll take our 
honeymoon in the East and I'll drop in on 
my nephew and see how he’s getting on.” 

Scuuyier: Excellent. 

Sanpy: But—but I thought you didn’t 
approve of colleges? 

Buu (faintly): Demoralizing and all 
that. 

Porter: I will admit that I was slightly 
prejudiced on the question, but Emily— 
well, one couldn’t know Emily without, 
realizing that there is something to be 
said for colleges. Emily tells me— 

Cuuck (excitedly): Well, all I can say 
is, I wish we'd known all this before— 
[There is a clamor outside and Red en- 

ters, holding Mr. Johnson by the collar. 

Mr. Johnson still clings to his suitcase, 

but tt is evident from the condition of 

his clothes that he has been roughly 
handled. The two are followed by Mrs. 

Jones, Shorty, Frank, and as many extra 

men as desired. 

Rep: I got him! 

Frank: Gum shoeing it down the alley. 

Suorty: With my watch, I bet, and 
my— 

Mrs. Jonus: A bad wicked eye he’s got! 

SHorty (catching sight of Porter): 
Great guns! Uncle Ben! 

Porter: Eugene! But what the dick- 
ens— 

Cuuck (pulling Shorty aside): Hush, it 
is all right. Go easy with him; he’s on his 
honeymoon. 

Suorty: Honeymoon! Honeymoon! 

Brut (aside to him): With a Vassar 
girl. 

Suorty: Are you crazy? 

Scuuy.er (coming to Johnson’s rescue) : 
Here, here, young men—Redwood, let him 
go at once. Let’s hear what the man has 
to say for himself. 

Rep (loosening his grasp reluctantly) : 
Say? What can he say? Didn’t we catch 
him red-handed? 

Jounson: Gentlemen—one minute. Al- 
low me to open the suitcase and explain 
myself. I should like a few seconds of 
your time to demonstrate to you the finest 
line of brushes that it has ever been the 
good luck of the public to have placed 
upon the market. (Opens the suitcase and 
takes them out one by one.) The hair- 
brush—a perfect thing—lasts as long as 
the hair. The toothbrush—no self-respect- 
ing family can afford to be without one. 
The bath brush—the broom—the cobweb 
getter—the sink brush—the percolator 
cleanser—the—the— 

{The curtain falls as he is talking and 
demonstrating. The others stare at him 
as though hypnotized. As he mentions 
each article, he holds it up, and becomes 
more and more eloquent as he goes on. 
His voice can still be heard after the 
curtain ts down. And as the curtain 
rises again in acknowledgment of the 
applause, he is still showing brushes. 
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The Big Row at Ranger’s 


(Continued from page 7) 


can’t cram.” He looked straight into the 
Lynx’s inscrutable, fascinating face and 
said quickly and rather shyly: “We'd 
like you to come, shouldn’t we, Putty?” 

“Yes,* answered Putty without enthus- 
jasm, but with a sincerity that did as well. 

A cocoa brew from nine to ten was one 
of Eaglesholme’s most cherished institu- 
tions. Putty came and brewed every night 
of his life in Ware’s study, while Ware 
provided the biscuits. Other fellows often 
came round, too. Without anyone’s real- 
izmg it, Ware’s study had become quite a 
popular resort in the evenings. 

Ware always enjoyed the hour, but he 
found himself on that particular night 
lookmg forward to it with a degree of 
happy anticipation that he would not have 
admitted to anyone else—scarcely ad- 
mitted to himself. This informal coming 
of the Lynx promised to turn a passing 
pleasure into a genuine event. Was this, 
perhaps, the beginning of one of those rare 
friendships of which one dreams? 

The Lynx arrived with exemplary punc- 
tuality at nine o’clock. He browsed on 
the mixed biscuits with frank pleasure; 
he drank three cups of Putty’s cocoa; and 
was pleased to express unbounded admir- 
ation for his host’s dressing gown. 

Ware laughed as he listened to the 
praises of his garment. “It’s jolly warm,” 
he said, “I know that. I got it for a song 
at Harrod’s sale. I suppose it was some 
left-over war stuff that they were selling 
off cheap.” 

The dressing gown was khaki-colored. 
It was made of the softest velour and was 
about as thick as three blankets. It was 
embellished with military braid and, in 
the days when khaki was all the wear, 
would probably have cost a small fortune. 


Pe huneg had begged or bagged an extra 
scuttle of coals and the Lynx 
stretched out his long legs to the blaze 
with a sigh of content. 

“Life is full of its pleasing contrasts, 
isn’t it?” he observed. “Do you realize, 
Ware, that while we are putting ourselves 
outside cocoa and biscuits—leave me some 
of the pink-topped ones, Putty, can’t 
you?—Starchy and Edwards the Learned 
are hard at it with wet towels round their 
heads, By the way, has anyone any idea, 
why Edwards is plugging away so for this, 
benighted exam?” 

“Perhaps he wants to come out top,” 
suggested Putty acutely. 

“Yes, but why?” argued the Lynx. 
“Ware and Starchy and I have very good 
reasons for wanting to triumph gloriously, 
but for the life of me, I can’t see what the 
Learned hopes to get out of it.” 

Finding Ware’s quiet gaze upon him, 
and fearing that the other might have 
thought he was referring to his private 
trouble, he went on placidly: 

“Old Steady-on, here”’—he laughed at 
Ware—“wishes to pose as the Boy Tor- 
toise of course—” 

“How do you mean?” asked Putty, 

“Slow and Steady wins the race—Work 

vs. Cram—that sort of thing,” laughed the 
Lynx, enjoying getting Putty’s monkey 
up. 
“Don’t mind me!” said Ware. 
“If you’ve ever minded me, I’ve failed 
to notice it!” the Lynx retorted. “But to 
return to our moutons—muttons, Putty. 
Starchy wants to chasten the house, all for 
the glory of Starchy—” 

“All for the glory of the house, too,” 
Ware put in. 

“Not a bit of it!” returned the Lynx. 
He had ceased to laugh and was gazing 
meditatively into the glowing coal. 

“And that’s one reason why I wanted 
to spoof his little game,” he added 
half to himself, and neither he nor his 
hearers noticed that he had used the past 
tense. “As for Edwards, as I said before, 
I’m hanged if I know what he’s after. 
Even if he got Head of the house, the 
joys of whacking sinners would leave him 
cold, I fancy. A feather duster would be 
about his form.” 

Other fellows had dropped in by this 
time. Someone brought in a bag of chest- 
nuts and the aroma of roasting nuts added 


to the general sense of good cheer. 

Ware, listening rather than talking, but 
laughing with the best. was sitting on the 
edge of the bed resting his bad arm on 
the rail. The Lynx, reaching forward to 
pluck a chestnut from the bars, inadvert- 
ently knocked against it. 

“Oh, I say! I’m frightfully sorry. Did I 
hurt you?” he asked with a compunction 
that brought out a new side of him. 

“No, not a bit of it,” answered Ware. 
“T’ve got an idiotic habit of resting my 
arm on things. I don’t need to really. I 
must get out of it.” 

But a mmute or two afterward his 
arm was back in the same position. It 
was an unconscious throw-back to the 
days when his arm used to ache to torture. 
and he had been glad to get any support 
he could for it. 

When the Lynx chose, he was the best 
company in the world, and to-night he 
was at his liveliest, telling funny stories, 
appreciating other people’s jokes, and 
ragging Putty in a queer, good-natured 
way. But when ten o’clock struck, he rose. 

“Ware and I must both turn in if we 
mean to take our fences in good style 
to-morrow,” he declared, though with 
something so like a wink that Ware, re- 
membering Stracham’s suspicions, frowned 
angrily. 

The other fellows got up, too. The 
Lynx had made them all feel as light- 
hearted as corks. It was a sensation that 
was not to come their way again for a 
long time. For one thing, oceans of bit- 
terness were soon to roll between them- 
selves and their host. For, little as they 
knew it, this was the eve of the Big Row. 

“TJ say, Lynx—” 

Ware’s voice was low and troubled, but 
the Lynx heard it as he was going out 
with the rest, and stayed behind. He 
stood waiting with a look of detached 
amusement on his face. 

If the positions had been reversed it 
wouldn’t have given the Lynx, with his 
ready tongue, any trouble at all to say 
the things that Ware was finding so dif- 
ficult to get out—couldn’t get out, as a 
matter of fact. But the Lynx probably 
understood a good deal that lay behind 
the curt: 

“Don’t be a rotten fool to-night, Lynx.” 

‘Don’t let the habit of calling names 
grow on you, Ware,” mimicked the other. 
Then he stopped ragging and gave Ware 
an almost affectionate look. “Cheerio, old 
chap! You go in and win,” he said. 


Chapter Four 
| J P to a point, the Ranger proceeded 


like all other examinations. But, 
before it began, it was marked by 
a curious little incident. 

The four candidates were escorted to 
the examination room by their respective 
friends and well-wishers. Stracham had 
his pal, Desart, fussing about him; half 
the Fifteen and the Eleven seemed to be 
in the Lynx’s train, besides Charles, Loc- 
hiel, and Norman, the chief spirits in his 
own particular little set at Ranger’s; Ware 
was linked arm-in-arm with Putty; Ed- 
wards alone seemed on his own, or would 
have been if Ware hadn’t roped him in 
with himself and Putty. Nobody meant 
to be unkind to Edwards. It was just that 
the house didn’t bother about him. 

An examination is a nerve-racking busi- 
ness. Even Stracham seemed to feel the 
strain of it in his wooden way. As for 
Edwards, he looked positively ill over it. 
Nor, strange to say, was the Lynx—who 
let nothing put him out as a rule—at all 
the same debonair person he had been 
the night before. You would scarcely 
have recognized this tight-lipped, satur- 
nine individual as the sportsman who had 
given Ware that cheery and generous ad- 
vice to go in and win, only a few short 
hours earlier. 

And he played the leading part in that 
curious little incident. It took place when 
the Lynx and Ware met just outside the 
School house door. Ware glanced up, only 
to receive as complete a donation of the 
cut direct as anybody is ever likely to get 
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in this world. The Lynx first stared at 
his last night’s host with eyes as cold as 
death, and then dropped contemptuous 
eyelids as though he found him offensive 
to the sight. 

How did Ware take it? Well, in the 
first second’s bewilderment he looked al- 
most like a hurt child. The next instant, 
when he had taken in the reality of the 
intended insult, that look passed clean 
away. 

“My hat! Did you see that?” breathed 
Putty. 

Ware nodded. 

“Do you suppose he meant to cut you?” 
asked Edwards, amazed. 

“He laid himself out to do the thing 
pretty thoroughly, I thought,” Ware told 
him. 

“But why?” asked Edwards, still stag- 


gered. 
“Well, there you have me!” replied 
Ware. “Putty, old chap, you know this 


would be a confoundedly awkward mo- 
ment for you to apoplex in!” 

The warning was not unnecessary. Putty 
was literally choking with rage. “Have a 
squeak for the Ranger, Ware,” he cried. 
“Cut the beast out.” 

Ware managed quite a respectable grin. 
“Right-o!” he promised, and walked with 
Edwards into the examination room. 

Mr. Allestree came in a moment after- 
wards carrying the big envelope Ware had 
seen the day before. 

The Ranger was a one-day exam. Latin 
grammar and Latin unseen in the morn- 
ing and the set books in the afternoon. It 
meant fierce concentration on the part of 
the examinees, but it also cut short their 
agony. Ware, at least, infinitely preferred 
to have it that way. 


R. ALLESTREE started the pro- 

ceedings by supplying them with 
foolscap paper. As Edwards reached up 
to receive his portion, the housemaster 
noticed that his left arm, under his coat 
sleeve, was bound round with a handker- 
chief. 

“Have you hurt your arm, Edwards?” 
he asked kindly. 

“T cut it on my water jug, last night, 
sir,” Edwards told him. 

“Badly?” asked Mr. Allestree. 

“No, sir,’ answered Edwards. “Nothing 
to speak of. I’ve only tied a handker- 
chief round it in case it starts bleeding 
again.” 

The housemaster looked at the boy’s 
sick, white face in some concern. 

“Has it made you feel seedy?” he in- 
quired. 

“No, thank you, sir,” answered Edwards, 
respectfully, of course, but in a tone that 
showed he wanted to be let alone. 

Mr. Allestree said no more, and went 
back to his desk. 

“Tf you are all ready, I will give out the 
papers,” he announced and, without wait- 
ing for an answer, drew them from the 
envelope. 

At that point, began the difference that 
was to make this examination long re- 
membered. 

After one glance at the papers, the 
housemaster turned as white as a tallow 
candle. Edwards, who was pale enough in 
all conscience, looked rosy red compared 
to him. 

“Some of these papers appear to have 
had ink spilt over them,” the master said 
in a very singular voice. “Will you please 
examine the questions carefully and if you 
have any difficulty in deciphering them, 
let_ me know.” 

There seemed nothing to account for 
his change of color, and he handed round 
the papers without further comment. They 
weren’t so very badly inked, after all. It 
looked as though the ink had been wiped 
off before it had had time to soak in, All 
four were able to read them without any 
trouble. 

Mr. Allestree looked at the clock. “You 
may begin,” he said. 

It didn’t take any of them long to dis- 
cover that the questions were “tearers.” 
After realizing so much they set to work 
on them. But in their several ways. 

Stracham’s pen never once stopped. 
Ware thought out his answers and then 
set them down in as few words as he 
could, Edwards wrote in jerks and spurts, 


‘dismissed them till the afternoon. 


when he wrote at all. The Lynx seemed 
to put in most of his time in drawing 
caricatures of the occupants of the room. 

“Only five minutes more,’ said Mr. 
Allestree’s voice, breaking a silence that 
had endured. two mortal hours. He had 
brought in a pile of verses to correct but 
hadn’t touched one. He had been doing 
some hard worrying to judge by the look 
of him. 

“Time’s up!” said Mr. Allestree, and 
two pens—Ware’s and Stracham’s—gave a 
last squeak. The Lynx and Edwards had 
finished long before. 

Mr. Allestree collected their papers ane 

e 
then betook himself to the doctor’s study. 

The doctor’s name was Oliver and the 
school, to a man, called him “Noll.” Old 
boys never referred to him by any other 
appellation. When he gave you a talk- 
ing-to, he raised blisters. When he swished 
you, the sensations evoked were unforget- 
table. When he praised you, you were too 
cock-a-hoop to live, almost. But that hap- 
pened about once in a blue moon and 
most people went without the experience 
altogether, He was generally hard. But 
he was never unjust. 

Mr. Allestree was closeted with this 
formidable personage for quite a long 
time. 

The same little crowd of friends and 
supporters who had attended the candi- 
dates to their ordeal were waiting for 
them outside the Schoolhouse door as 
they came out. 

“What sort of questions were they, 
Ware?” asked Putty eagerly. 

“Brutes!” answered Ware. 

“Stracham’s just saying that they were 
not so bad,” said Titcomb. 

“Well, I’m glad somebody was pleased 
with them,” shrugged Ware. “I thought 
they were the very deuce. Didn’t you, 
Edwards?” 

“Yes,” Edwards agreed in a sick, list- 
less sort of way. 

“Here, why don’t you go and lie down, 
Edwards,” suggested Ware kindly. “You 
look bowled over. And wasn’t Allestree 
saying something about your arm’s being 
hurt? Is it bad?” 

“It’s only a scratch,” replied Edwards. 
“And I don’t want to lie down,” 

He spoke crossly and irritably, but 
Ware took his arm with a cheery: 

“Well, if you won’t lie down, come 
along and have a walk. You'll make a 
much better fight for it, this afternoon, if 
you get some fresh air into you.” 


S it happened, the same idea of the 

value of the open air treatment had 
occurred to the Lynx as applicable to his 
own case. He had intimated to his friends 
that he wouldn’t feel hurt if they gave 
him a rest from their society, but they 
disregarded the hint and strolled along 
with him up and down the Quad. 

“Were you able to answer all the ques- 
tions, Lynx?” Charles asked eagerly. 

“T didn’t try,’ answered the Lynx. “I 
never encourage an examiner to be all 
over the place. On the rare occasions 
when I find him setting an intelligent 
question I pay him the compliment of 
concentrating on that.” 

At that minute they came face to face 
with Ware and his two companions. 

That morning, the Lynx had given a 
rather finished exhibition of a cut in its 
most active and offensive form. But I 
don’t know that Ware’s return now was 
not even more effective from its very re- 
straint. He neither stared at the Lynx 
nor looked away. He just didn’t see him. 

Putty, on his side, failed to exhibit the 
same serenity. Though he didn’t speak, 
the face he turned on the Lynx was like 
that of an effervescing gargoyle. 

“Gosh! I wish the sidey beast knew 
how I hate him!” he exclaimed. 

Ware’s wry grin was his only answer, 
and the three strolled on ‘in silence. 

Coming after the stress of a stiff exam, 
the cocoa brew at Ware’s that night ought 
to have been cheerier than usual. But 
last night’s exhilaration seemed to have 
gone out of it, somehow. Not that Ware, 
himself, was in any way different or 
showed the faintest sign that the slight 
put upon him by the Lynx had either 
wounded or disturbed him. But when the 
subject came up he refused to discuss it. 
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“I say! Do you know your dressing 
gown’s all over ink stains?” one of his 
guests exclaimed suddenly. Z 

Ware looked down at the garment that 
had received the crowning favor of the 
Lynx’s approbation. “Yes, worse luck!” 
he answered ruefully. 

“What a shame!” sympathized Putty. 
“How did it happen?” 

“T upset my ink bottle over it,” Ware 
told him. “I don’t know yet how I man- 
aged it, though. I must have caught it 
with my sleeve, I suppose. I was sitting 
at my desk, last night, after you’d all 
gone and the next thing I knew the ink 
bottle was on its side and my dressing 
gown was mopping up the flood like a 
sponge.” 

“You must have upset a tidy lot,” ob- 
served someone, after studying the dam- 
age. 

“The best part of a sixpenny bottle,” 
Ware informed him. “The Muckworm 
got it for me, yesterday.” 

His eyes grew rather thoughtful as he 
mentioned the last 
gentleman’s name, but 


ly, as though with a premonition of bleak 
disaster. Though Mr. Allestree hadn’t said 
a word to explain his odd behavior on the 
day of the examination, his subdued man- 
ner throughout the week had made a 
good many people wonder if anything was 
up. 

A house meeting was always held in 
hall. Titcomb had had seats arranged in 
straight lines, one behind the other. It 
all looked very stiff and formal, and for 
once, the ribald voices of the Muckworm 
and his tribe were hushed. The Muck- 
worm, himself, sat with his special friends 
Waggett and Dinmont, all unwitting of 
the publicity that was soon to fall to his 
share. 

Titcomb didn’t come till they were all 
assembled. Then he walked straight to 
the raised chair from which Mr. Allestree 
was accustomed to read prayers or give 
out notices, 

“Is everybody here?” he asked, and 
glanced round to assure himself on that 
point. “Then shut the door, please,” he 
added, and when that 
had been done pro- 


he didn’t go into de- 
tails. 

You might have 
thought, if you hadn’t 
known the Muck- 
worm, that, consider- 
ing what a tiring day 
Ware had had_ he 
would have put him- 
self out to show him- 
certain slight atten- 
tions. But, so far from 
this being the case, he 
had kept out of his 
way. 

The first time he 
found himself tete-a- 
tete with Ware after 
their friction over the 
ink, was at breakfast 
time on the day after ~ 
the exam. Having 
placed tea and eggs 
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ceeded to impart his 
news. 

“A beastly thing has 
happened,” he told 
them heavily. “At 
least I’m not so sure 
that it has happened. 
But the doctor says 
we're to talk it over 
in a fair and friendly 
spirit and see if we 
can’t hit on some- 
thing that will explain 
it. 

“Explain what?” 
demanded _Stracham, 
annoyed. He couldn't 
see why Titcomb had 
not come to the pre- 
fects first, instead of 
taking the whole 
house into his confi- 
dence in this way. 


before his lord, he 
was unobtrusively sid- 
ling off when Ware’s hand on his shoulder 
twisted him back. 

“Where did you put that bottle of ink 
the day before yesterday, Muckworm?” he 
demanded. 

“On your desk; Ware, as you told me,” 
answered the Muckworm in surprised ac- 
cents. “Didn’t you find it?” 

“Tt found me,” answered Ware briefly. 
“What made you take the cork out?” 

“T like to do little things like that for 
you, Ware,”. explained his fag brightly. 

“T’ve noticed you do!” Ware retorted. 
“Did you cork it up again?” 

The Muckworm hesitated. “Oh, I 
should think so, Ware, shouldn’t you?” he 
advanced at last, after thinking the point 
well over. 

“No, I shouldn’t!” Ware returned. “In 
fact, I know you didn’t. Were you up to 
any monkey tricks with that bottle?” 

“What, me, Ware?” The Muckworm’s 
voice rose reproachfully. 

“Yes, you,” insisted Ware. “Did you 
work up a stunt to make it tilt over, or 
anything like that?” 

“Oh, no, Ware,” declared the Muck- 
worm in shocked tones. 

“Sure?” Ware’s hand on the small boy’s 
shoulder pressed more heavily. 

. “Quite sure, Ware,” answered the Muck- 
worm with a saintli':e expression. 

Ware’s hand dropped. The Muckworm 
must have felt its removal a relief. 

“Tf I find you’ve been cramming, Muck- 
worm, I'll give you six of the best you 
ever had in your life,” the elder boy 
promised quietly. 

The Muckworm himself said nothing. 
But his look of injured innocence said re- 
proachfully that cramming — lying — 
was far beneath him! That look was a 
thing to remember, and unfortunately for 
him, Ware did remember it. 


Chapter Five 


FEW days after his interview with 

Mr. Allestree, the doctor sent for 

Titcomb As a result of what he told 

him, Titcomb called a meeting of the 
whole house on the spot. 

The house gathered curiously yet quiet- 


“Spit it out!” said 
m Charles in the Cock- 
ney idiom in which he delighted. 

This Titcomb did, but with a cautious 
glance round that made the house feel, 
somehow, as though they were discussing 
state secrets behind closed doors. “Alles- 
tree says that someone sneaked open the 
envelope with the exam questions in it, 
the night before the exam,” he came out 
with. 

“What!” “The deuce he does!” “Go 
on!” “Well, I’m hanged!” “What rot!” 

Ranger’s had other things to say. But 
these were some of the sounds.that could 
be distinguished above the babel of in- 
credulous exclamation. 

“Has he got anything to go on?” asked 
Ware when he could hear himself speak. 

“I’m afraid he has,” admitted Titcomb 
reluctantly. “He says the papers were all 
right when he examined them the evening 
before, but in the night his ink bottle had 
been upset over everything on his desk, 
except the envelope with the questions in 
it, apparently. It doesn’t seem to have 
worried him much till he yanked out the 
papers in the exam room, and saw that 
some of them had been inked too.” 

“That accounts for the way he looked at 
them,” exclaimed Stracham. 


ITCOMB glanced at the Lynx rather 
wistfully. He evidently hoped that 

that clever brain would see some way out 
of the obseurity. But the Lynx stared out 
of the window, his lips clamped tight. 

Getting no help from this quarter, the 
Head of the house had to go to work on 
his own. “If you fellows were fooling 
about with the papers for any reason you 
will own up, won’t you, just to pull things 
straight?” he pleaded. “Were any of you 
juniors monkeying with them?” 

The juniors repelled the idea 
fervor. 

“Besides, what earthly good would it do 
a junior to get a squint at the Ranger 
papers?” asked Norman sensibly. 

“Well, we're all in it. I’m asking every- 
body,” Titcomb explained pacifically. 

“What do you mean we're all in it?” 
contended Mead, a sixth form fellow satir- 
ically called “Honey” because of his bit- 
ter tongue. “Only those chaps who en- 
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(Continued from page 47) 
tered for the exam are in it, as far as I 
can see.” 

“You pays your money and you takes 
your choice,” laughed Charles. Like every- 
one else he thought Honey had spoken in 
joke, as he really had, more or less, though 
after his own sour fashion. Of the four 
who had entered for the Ranger all were 
seniors, and all were above suspicion. 

And yet, incredible as the mere idea 
was, the poison of Mead’s suggestion be- 
gan to work. 

“The doctor said we were to talk it over 
in a fair and f-iendly way,” Titcomb re- 
peated. “Hasn’t anyone anything to say?” 

But if his hearers had any illuminating 
ideas they carefully corked them up. 

“We don’t seem to be getting much 
further, do we?” Titcomb expostulated. 
“Lynx, I do think you might be a bit 
more helpful, you know.” 

.The Lynx removed his gaze from the 
window and turned on the speaker eyes 
as blue, though not as soft, as summer 
skies. 

“T thought, from what Honey tinkled 
out just now, that I was one of the sus- 
pects,” he drawled. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t rot, Lynx,” pro- 
tested Titcomb plaintively. “It’s no 
laughing matter to me.” 

A curious look flitted over the Lynx’s 
face and was gone. While it lasted it con- 
veyed a hint that the thing might be dead 
serious to him, too. 

“Well, anything to oblige,” he remarked 
with a rather bitter levity. “In the char- 
acter of the prisoner at the bar I'll an- 
swer any question, in reason, that you’d 
like to put to me.” 

Titecomb looked at the Lynx rather 
diffidently. “There’s a question I’m go- 
ing to ask everybody,” he said. “I won- 
der if you’d mind if I began with you?” 

“Ask away,” replied the Lynx amicably. 

Titcomb put his question. “Did you go 
into Allestree’s study the night before the 
Exam?” he asked. 

Everybody looked at the Lynx while 
awaiting his answer. Everybody except 
Ware. But, for a person as indifferent as 
all that, there was a remarkable rigidity in 
Ware’s poise. 

“Nary a step,” answered the blandly 
tranquil Lynx. 

“Thank you,” said Titcomb. “Now you, 
Stracham. Do you know anything about 
this?” 

Stracham didn’t take it so well as the 
Lynx. “What do you think you’re doing, 
asking me a thing like that?” he ex- 
ploded. “Me?” 

“Sacrilege!” agreed the Lynx. 

“T’m asking everybody,” stated Titcomb 
with a certain stubbornness. “If you get 
up against it, I can’t help it. Did you go 
into Allestree’s room that night and, for 
any reason whatever, touch the envelope 
with the questions in it?” 

Stracham took a long time to answer. 
“Do you mean, did I cheat at the Exam?” 
he bristled at last, but without meeting 
Titcomb’s eyes. “No, I didn’t! I’d rather 
die!” 

“FR can’t speak no fairer than that, can 
’e?” gibed Charles. : 

“But he didn’t answer what Titcomb 
asked him,” put in Edwards. 

The others stared. If a tame canary 
had suddenly chirped on so vindictive a 
note, they couldn’t have been more as- 
tonished. 

For a minute, Stracham the lordly, 
looked as though he had been whistled to 
heel. But it was Edwards, and not the 
other two, who had worked the trick. 

But Titcomb seemed content enough. 
“Thank you,” he said as he had done to 
the Lynx. “Now I’m going to ask the 
other two.” 

It was unconscious, of course. But hav- 
ing started by saying that he was out to 
ask everybody, it now seemed as though 
he were going to narrow his inquiries 
down to four people alone—the only four 
who were in it, according to Mead. 


T was even odds whether he would take 
Ware or Edwards next. But because 
Edwards had just butted in and Ware 
hadn’t, his choice fell on the former. 
“I’m awfully sorry to have to ask you, 
Edwards,” he began politely, “but the 
doctor says—” 


Edwards wriggled his shoulders with so 
irritated a gesture that speech was choked 
from Titcomb’s lips. 

“We all know what the doctor said,” he 
shrilled. “If you go on dinning it into our 
ears again, I shall shriek. No, I didn’t 
swindle over the Ranger. I hate the very 
sound of the name. I don’t care who 
comes out top, I tell you, and I wish the 
man who founded the bally thing had 
been well choked.” 

“Well!” said Titcomb. It was all he 
could find to say in reference to the amaz- 
ing outburst. His:shocked eyes sought 
Ware and rested with relief on the lat- 
ter’s self-controlled face. “Perhaps you 
will be able to talk sense, Ware,” he said, 
still ruffled. “Do you know anything 
about these confounded questions?” 

“Not a thing,” Ware told him. 

“Of course I knew that, all right,” said 
Titcomb gratefully. Then he added cas- 
ually, as an obvious afterthought: “Of 
course you didn’t go to Allestree’s study, 
that night?” 

“T did, though,” answered Ware. 

“Oh!” oozed from Titcomb’s lips, while 
the rest of Ranger’s stared blankly at 
Ware. “When was that?” Titcomb asked 
slowly. 

“About one o’clock,” said Ware. 

It seemed an unusual hour to pay a call, 
and Titcomb’s expression -showed it. 
“Why?” he jerked out. 

Ware began to look worried. “Sorry, 
Titcomb,” he said simply. “That’s just 
what I can’t tell you.” 

Titcomb was rather fine at this mo- 
ment of strain. “Well, if you can’t, you 
can’t,” he answered as one gentleman to 
another. 

Mead was not so fine. “Were you up to 
any games with the questions?” he asked 
with his native rudeness. 

“No,” answered Ware, and Mead 
flinched at the sound of the word. 

“T only just asked,” he muttered. 

“T shouldn’t ask again,’ Ware coun- 
selled. “Unhealthy sort of question, that.” 

“Do you mind saying why you can’t 
trot us out an explanation, Ware?” asked 
Charles civilly. 

“T should be letting someone down, if 
I did—badly,” Ware told him at once. 

“Saint Ware!” sneered the Lynx. 

Putty was going to let fly at the speaker 
when Ware’s quiet touch on his arm 
silenced him. 

Titcomb began to look at his wit’s end. 
He had thought the situation difficult 
enough to start with, but it was rapidly 
developing into something absolutely sick- 
ening. It was Desart who gave him his 
next lead. 

“Did you say Allestree said other things 
were inked, besides the questions?” he 
asked. 

“He said the ink bottle had been up- 
set over his desk,” answered Titcomb. “He 
thought, until he opened the envelope 
again, that he must have knocked the bot- 
tle over, himself, overnight, and not 
noticed it. But as there wasn’t any ink 
on the envelope it couldn’t have soaked 
through to the papers. They must have 
been taken out for the ink to have got 
on them at all. Allestree says it looks as 
though someone had tried to wipe off the 
stains, too.” 

“Let me see, I gave you your handker- 
chief, didn’t I, Ware?” inquired Desart. 

Ware looked up at him puzzled. It 
seemed a curiously trivial detail to intro- 
duce into the proceedings at this juncture. 

“What handkerchief?” demanded Strac- 
ham. 

“Oh, the one Barker asked me to hand 
over to Ware, when I saw him,” replied 
Desart, trying to speak naturally. “It was 
all over ink. She found it on Allestree’s 
study floor the day of the exam. She did 
not know anything about the questions, 
of course.” 

If Desart wanted to make a sensation 
he had succeeded. A sudden premonitory 
shiver of discomfort ran through his au- 


dience. Desart wasn’t an enemy of Ware’s 
by any means. But since he, alone, 
seemed to be in possession of this dam- 
aging fact about the handkerchief he had 
not been able to resist. the temptation of 
presenting it in this sensational manner. 

“Good window dressing, Desart!” com- 
mented the Lynx admiringly, and Desart 
wondered why the praise stung. 

“Ts that a true bill, Ware?” asked Tit- 
comb miserably. 

“Desart seems to think it a film, doesn’t 
he?” retorted Ware contemptuously. “But 
he’s got his facts square, if you mean 
that.” 


OR the first time a feeling to which 

you could not actually apply the word 
suspicion, but which had an ugly sugges- 
tion of it, too, came over his hearers. Up 
till now, and it says much for the power 
of Ware’s personality, though they might 
have been ratty at his refusal to satisfy 
their just curiosity about his penchant for 
midnight calls, they had been more than 
half inclined to take Titcomb’s view of 
the matter. If Ware couldn’t explain, well, 
then, he couldn’t! But this business of 
the handkerchief meant a reshufiling of 
their ideas. 

“Do tell us what it’s all about, old 
chap,” said Titcomb, almost pleadingly. 

“T’ve nothing to tell,” Ware declared. 
“Desart. brought a handkerchief messed up 
with ink, as he’s told you.. He said that 
Barker had asked him to give it to me, 
and to say she’d picked it up on the floor 
beside Allestree’s desk. It was so filthy 
you could scarcely touch it.” 

“Have you got it?” questioned Tit- 
comb, 

“Not likely!” returned Ware. “I 
pitched it into the waste-paper basket?” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t yours,” suggested 
Lochiel hopefully. He was a good-na- 
tured fellow, and looked quite pleased 
with himself at having thought of so sim- 
ple a solution of the riddle. 

But Ware knocked the bottom out of 
the idea. “It was mine, right enough,” he 
informed them. “It was marked.” 

“You don’t know how the ink got on it, 
I suppose, Ware?” Titcomb inquired. 

“Not I!” answered Ware. “Any more 
than I know how the handkerchief got on 
Allestree’s floor,” he added deliberately. 

Desart’s grand coup seemed falling 
rather flat. But it had changed the at- 
mosphere, all the same. The faces turned 
up to Ware were not all unfriendly as he 
made this definite statement. But they 
were different, somehow. They were the 
faces of those who had allowed doubt to 
come between themselves and him and 
who were going to weigh the evidence for 
and against him, instead of banking on his 
honor, 

“Why did Allestree want to go, and 
leave the envelope on his desk, instead of 
locking it up?” asked somebody fretfully. 

“Fancy it’s never occuring to him that 
his letters weren’t safe from us!” rippled 
out from the Lynx. 

“Besides, how was anybody to know 
that the questions were in the envelope?” 
asked someone, oblivious of the Lynx’s 
sarcasm. 

Titeomb sighed. “Noll says Ranger 
Scholarship Examination was on it in big 
letters,’ he made known. 

“That was very confiding of the 
printer,” the Lynx let fall. “Still, like 
Allestree, he may have thought we were 
sportsmen.” 

“T don’t see how anybody was to know 
Allestree had the papers,” argued Norman. 
“They might have been sent to Noll, or 
anybody.” 

“Did anybody know?” inquired Tit- 
comb, little expecting the answer he was 
to receive. 

“JT did,” said Ware. 

“Well, really, Ware!” exclaimed Tit- 
comb in shocked exasperation. “How did 
you know?” 

“T was having tea with Allestree that 
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afternoon. The papers came while I was 
there,” Ware answered. 

“What made you think they were the 
Ranger questions?” asked Desart. 

“T peeped over Allestree’s shoulder while 
he was opening the envelope!” Ware in- 
formed him gravely. 

“Please don’t make a joke of it, Ware,” 
begged Titcomb. “Do you mind telling 
us how you knew they were the ques- 
tions?” 

“Allestree told me they were,” Ware 
answered. “He said I should be inter- 
ested in them.” 

“Prophetic soul!” murmured the Lynx. 

“Tailless ape—you!” ripped back Putty 
in burning wrath. * 

“Do stop it, Putty,” implored Titcomb. 
“You know what the doctor said—’ he 
looked apprehensively in Edwards’ direc- 
tion, half expecting another outburst, and 
added dejectedly: “Anyway, we’re not 
getting on.” 

“Aren’t we?” asked the Lynx innocently. 
“I should have thought we were piling 
up a whole chronique scandaleuse myself.” 

“We're getting on like a house on fire,” 
declared Mead brutally. “We've found 
out that the chap most interested in win- 
ning the Ranger—” he glanced meaningly 
at Ware—‘knew the questions were in 
Allestree’s study, sneaked down there 
MEE ver pedy was in bed, upset the 
ink—’ 

“That’s a lie, if you mean me,” said 
Ware, while cries of: 

“Shame!” “Draw it mild, Honey 
“What a beastly thing to say!” came from 
all sides, 

Mead realized that he had gone too 
far, and finished lamely: “Well, we 
have found out a lot, if you ask me.” 

“We don’t ask you,” Titcomb told him. 
“And we've found out nothing at all. 
Ware’s handed it all out on his own, Has 
anyone anything else to say?” 

“Me!” whooped Putty. He jumped to 
his feet, his fists élenched. “What does 
the swine mean by saying Ware was the 
chap most: interested in winning the Ran- 
ger? Why was Ware more interested in 
winning it than the other three, I should 
like to know?” 

“The Daily Mail told us why,” answered 
Mead. 

‘ There was a minute of acute discom- 
ort. 

“That’s a rotten dirty thing to say,” 
pronounced Charles slowly, and Titcomb 
felt that the remark so thoroughly ex- 
pressed his own views that he found noth- 
ing to quarrel at in the language in which 
it was expressed. 

Almost everybody had the decency not 
to look at Ware. If they had, they would 
have found him outwardly unmoved. But 
Putty understood the pain in his face and 
saw red. 

Mead seemed to resent the odium into 
which his remark had brought him. “All 
I meant to say was that a chap whose 
pater, by all accounts, will have to. put up 
the shutters, might find the Ranger quite 
useful,” he explained sulkily. 

The Lynx shot an uneasy glance at 
Ware from under his eyelids and looked 
away. “There’s a vacant seat reserved for 
you in a sultry locality, Honey,” he 
drawled. 

“You cad, Mead!” cried Titcomb, be- 
side himself with distress. “Ware, I can’t 
tell you how sorry I am about this.” 

Ware, for all the trouble in his eyes, 
had himself in hand. “No need to worry, 
Titcomb,” he said. 

Half an hour since there wasn’t a fellow 
present who wouldn’t have scouted the 
idea that Ware—Ware!—could ever have 
brought himself to play a low-down trick 
with an exam paper. But, since then, one 
piece of evidence after another against 
him had been served up to them with the 
regularity of the courses at-a banquet. It 
would have afforded everyone the deepest 
satisfaction to see Mead kicked and to 
assist at the process. But by his sneers 
and hints and odious deductions he had 
managed to set up a certain amount of 
distrust in their minds. 

And Ware’s cup was not yet full. There 
was still another revelation to be made, 
and the Lynx had not yet spoken out. 


oy 


(To be continued in the March num- 
ber of Tue Amertcan. Boy.) 
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The American Boy Contest 


HEN readers turn editors and tell 
you how they’d handle Tue 
American Boy, you can’t pry the 

regular staff loose from the contest letters. 
All the different members gathered round 
and read and debated and chuckled, and 
reread and jeered at each other and de- 
bated some more. Mighty helpful, those 
entries. And great fun. The rest of us en- 
joyed them as much as Pluto the Office 
Pup did, though we didn’t do so much 
yapping. 

“Oh, didn’t. you?” grins Pluto. 

Well, maybe we did yap quite a lot be- 
fore we finally selected the winners, but 
here they are: 


The New Editor Ruminates 
By Adelbert Body (16), Lorain, Ohio. 
First Prize Letter. 


ELL, well! Here I am, the editor 
of Tue American Boy! I never 
dreamed of having the honor back in the 
days when I used to make Kappa Kappa 
scratch his slightly bald head and wonder 
how anyone could figure out such absurd 
answers for his puzzles. Yet, here I am, 
and as a new editor, it is up to me to in- 
stitute some reforms, or be politely in- 
formed that my services are no longer 
needed, 

Ah! here is a copy of the latest issue. 
Let’s see. Anton Otto Fischer draws 
wonderful covers, but I wish he'd keep it 
all in the allotted space so that the fel- 
lows can cut out and frame cover pic- 
tures that strike their fancy. I used to 
do that, myself, with pictures that didn’t 
project over the printing. I like Harrison 
Cady’s covers, with their host of typical 
American boys in conglomeration of ac- 
tivity, as well, if not better, than Fischer's. 

Hm-m! here’s a real reform. Pluto, go 
tell the make-up man to put the “Friendly 
Talks with the Editor” on the first page 
in the body of the magazine the next is- 
sue. Git! Most boys read that first; so 
why not put it in its logical order? 

I see very little to be improved upon in 


When Readers Turn Editors 


the reading matter. I must say that I am 
proud to be the editor of a magazine run- 
ning stories from the pens of authors of 
such calibre as Erskine, Burtis, Jackson, 
and Kelland. Ha-ha! How I used to 
laugh at bay-windowed Mark Tidd! And 
even now, in spite of my age and wisdom, 
I must laugh. Ha-ha! The stories are, 
every one of them, all that can be desired, 
but still something seems to be missing. 
T’ve got it! Where is Jibby Jones? And 
where are Catty Atkins and Pee-Wee 
Moore? Pluto, you see to it that we get 
those fellows back into the gang. What's 
that? Woof-woof? Well, I'll take your 
word for it. 

Kappa Kappa and the Contest Editor 
should be complimented. That big bag of 
mail every morning proves that they know 
their job. And Kent B. Stiles writes a 
mighty fine stamp column. Ah! here are 
the “Funnybone Ticklers” on the last page. 
Finishing off with a laugh, so to speak. 
good psychology. But why so few jokes? 
Pluto, tell Mr. Grierson to keep his “ads” 
off that last page so as to leave more room 
for jokes, You may go to lunch after 
that. 

Good dog, that Pluto. I believe he’s en- 
titled to a raise of five bones a week. Yes, 
sir. He'll get it. 


Stop the Presses, Pluto! 
By Nestor Barrett (19), San Jose, Calif. 
Second Prize Letter. 


HEN the American Boy editor asked 

me to edit the magazine while he 
took his Christmas vacation, I couldn’t 
very well refuse him. 

“But how,” I wailed, “shall I do it? I’ve 
never edited a magazine.” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” he returned 
as he picked up Pluto and made a rush 
for the door so I would not have time to 
change my mind. “All you have to do is 
print what you want yourself. You're a 
boy. ‘Here’s a chance to turn out a maga- 
zine that’s sure to suit the fellows.” 


So I rolled up my sleeves, and called in 
the various department editors. 

“See here,” I said, turning to the man 
who selects the stories, “see if you can’t 
get Mr. Kelland to write us another Mark 
Tidd story. And ask him if he would mind 
telling some more of Mark’s adventures 
in the United States. I’m a little disap- 
pointed with those adventures in Europe. 
They don’t seem like the same old Mark 
that made such a success in business. 

“Let’s see,” I continued, warming up to 
the subject, “if we can’t get some more 
stories about Renfrew and Connie Mor- 
gan. And Russ Farrell—don’t forget him. 
Nor Wally Radnor and his chum. Those 
are the best sea stories we ever had. And 
how about another cowboy story by Mr. 
Hendryx? 

“It’s been a long time, too, since I read 
anything about Sheriton. 
boys must have had some mighty thrilling 
adventures that we haven’t heard about. 

“Tt won’t be long now, either, before 
baseball comes in; so let’s get Mr. Heyli- 
ger to write us another of his corking base- 
ball stories. And—well, I could ask for a 
lot more, but I won’t have room for all 
the good things I want. And of course 
we'll keep all the regular departments. 
Every one of them is too interesting to 
leave out. 

“Now,” I continued, turning to the art 
editor, “get hold of Mr. Clarke. And have 
Mr. Fischer make a cover design. He al- 
ways makes such peppy ones. And ring 
up Mr. Fuhr and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hay. 
Tell ’em we want some more of their fine, 
live drawings.” 

The conference was over. The editors 
hurried away. Soon the presses were hum- 
ming. Pluto, who couldn’t stand being 
away from the offices, brought me the 
first copy. I opened it to the place I al- 
ways open it to first, the Friendly Talks 
with the Editor. And then I remembered. 
We'd forgotten to put them in. You bet 
those presses stopped mighty suddenly. A 
frantic search disclosed them in the bot- 


(Continued on page 56) 


To Boys: 


All you have to do in the next 
contest is to show this announce- 
ment to your father and mother 
and say: “Now which of you is 
going to enter the ‘Come On In’ 
contest? Look at the prizes! You 
have a chance to get a handy 
sum in cash and a good book, too. 
Go in and win. I'll take that copy 
of American Boy Stories off your 
hands—yes, sir! . . . Hurray! 
Both of you going to enter? That’s 
great! Til keep reminding you of 
oe 


To All Parents—and to All Guard- 
tans, Official or Otherwise—of 
All Readers, Past or Present, of 
Tue American Boy: 


“Come on in!” That’s what 
thousands of you in homes all 
over the country are saying cor- 
dially to THe American Boy, your 
boy’s close friend. If you don’t say 
it in so many words, you say it 
in attitude. As your entry in this 
parents’ contest, won’t you explain 
why? 

We’re hoping to learn from your 
explanations things that will help 
us make THe American Boy a 
more welcome visitor than ever— 
with more of the characteristics 
you especially like. 


“Come on In”—A Co-operative Contest for Parents 


So please tell us what lies back 
of your cordial, “Come on in!” 
How is the magazine helping your 
son? What stories and fact arti- 
cles and departments do you and 
he like best? Have you special 
favorites among the writers and 
artists? Special favorites among 
the fiction characters? If you dis- 
agree on favorites, that’s interest- 
ing, too, Tell us about it. If Tur 
American Boy has played any 
special part in your son’s life— 
helped him reach some _ goal, 
guided him to the right decision, 
steered him straight in a crisis— 
we'd particularly like to hear 
about it. And we'll greatly ap- 
preciate any suggestions you care 
to offer about ways of making the 


—Have you 
shown this to 


your father 


and mother ? 


magazine more useful and attrac- 
tive. 

Write about all of these things, 
or about any one of them, or 
about any two or three of them— 
just as you like. 

To show our appreciation of 
your help, we're offering for the 
best letters: A First Prize of $25; 
A Second Prize of $15; A Third 
Prize of $10; Ten Special Prizes 
of $5 each. And to each of the 
thirteen winners will go also a 
copy of the new book entitled 
“American Boy Stories,” a collec- 
tion of the best stories that have 
ever appeared in THE AMERICAN 
Boy, prime favorites all—we hope 
you'll enjoy them as much as your 
son will. 

Please: Try to keep your con- 
tribution under 350 words. Write 
plainly in ink or typewriter on 
only one side of your paper. Put 
your name and complete address 
at the top of each sheet. Address 
your contribution to the Contest. 
Editor, THe American Boy, 550 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Mail it to reach this office not 
later than February 15. 

Tn April, we'll publish the names 
of the winners and winning letters 
in this co- operative contest — 
“Come on in!” 

—Tue Eprrors. 


Surely those | 
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Ingest 
YAN KEE 2 
$150 / 


Have your 


Ingersoll eae 


when tuning in 


OUR Ingersoll 

andthe program 

in the paper are 
what the road map is to 
the motorist. And when 
the time signals come over 
the air from Arlington, or 
tine announcement is 
made in connection with 
various features like the 
morning health exercises, 
set it and you have a time 
regulator for every time- 
piece in the house. 


Ifyou haven’tan Ingersoll, 
get one. You'll be buying 
a watch with a name that 
has meant something to 
the boys clear back to 1893. 
A name that has meant 
dependability and value — 
a trusted guarantee — and 
fair dealing. There are 
fifteen models to choose 
from including the Wrist 
Watch at $3.50. 


Ingersoll dealers every- 
where. Go to one of these 
dealers and select just the 
Ingersoll you want. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO.,, Inc, 


New York + + 
San Francisco + 


Chicago 
Montreal 
Service Dept.: Waterbury, Conn. 
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10% for five 
Bird House designs 


O you know that a bird 

house which is properly 
made for a bluebird or a swallow 
will repel a wren or a robin? 
Stanley Plan No. 9-A shows 
how to build several bird houses 
—each designed to attract a 
particular species. 


Send today 


You will find working with tools a real 
and worthwhile pleasure. Stanley Plan 
No. 9-A is but one of our many plans 
for making useful articles. A partial 
list is given below. 

Of course you need good tools to do 
your best work. Most carpenters use 
Stanley Tools. Practically every man- 
ual training class in the country uses 
them, too. Your hardware dealer sells 
Stanley Tools both separately and in 
sets. Stanley sets sell from $2.15 to $95. 

Your hardware dealer has the Stan- 
ley Plans or can get them for you. Ask 
him, also, for a Stanley Catalogue No. 
34-A which shows the most complete 
line of woodworking tools on the mar- 
ket. Ifhe cannot supply you write direct 
to The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. The plans cost only 10c each. 
The catalogue is free. 


Stanley Plans 

O 1 Book rack 
Buy separately or © 5 Table lamp 
in assortments o 
0 9 Bird house 


6 Toy auto 


© 11 Bookstand 
15 Cedar chest 
O 18 Sail boat 

© 19 Combination 


sail- and row- 
boat 


0 S71 Tool chests 
O S72 Work bench 


The complete list will be sent on request 


The best tools are the cheapest to 
use. Ask your hardware dealer. 


STANLEY 
TOOLS 


Two views and details 
of the home trainer. 


A Bicycle Trainer 


HE home trainer is a 
part of the equip- 
ment of the well-ap- 

pointed ocean liner, coun- 
try club and town gymna- 
sium. Possibly you are fa- 
miliar with the apparatus. 
The modern type consists 
of a heavy solid wheel, 
provided with bicycle ped- 
als, saddle and handlebars, 
mounted on a rigid frame, 
and a system of belting 
extending forward to a cy- 
clometer with a disk 3 feet 


pears ooo 


By A. Neely Hall 


When you have assembled this much of 
the frames, join the pair with the horizon- 
tal plates, 2-by-4s, and plates N, 1-by-4s. 
The length of the plates will be deter- 
mined by your bicycle frame. The distance 
from center to center of uprights B must 
be the same as the distance between front 
and rear wheel hub centers. Instead of 
spiking plates J and N to the frame, bolt 
them, using a pair of bolts at each con- 
nection. This will simplify the matter of 
knocking down the framework for trans- 
porting or storing. 

The pulley belt may be 
a machine belt of leather 
or canvas webbing. A har- 
ness maker will make one 
for you, but you will save 
money by making it your- 
self of a double thickness 
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For the Boys to Make 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” “Homemade Games,” etc. 


the right points to overlap the outer ring, 
and solder them. 

A good grade of detail drawing paper is 
excellent for covering a lamp shade frame, 
and of course you know where to buy 
that material. Parchment is also used, 
but it is more expensive and no better 
for the purpose. A parchment effect can be 
obtained by coating the detail paper with 
sweet oil. Rub the oil over the surfaces 
with a soft rag, then wipe off the super- 
fluous oil. Tinting may be done with oil 
paint thinned with turpentine. If you 


of heavy cot- 
ton duck. The 
homemade 
belt. should be 
stitched along 
the edges, and 


or so in diameter. There is 


the ends 


also a regulating device 
which may be set so the 
wheel runs freely, or “pumps” hard, mak- 
ing it possible to simulate riding under 
varied road _ conditions. 

The old-timer’s home trainer is appara- 
tus which you fellows can rig up without 
difficulty and at little cost. A pair of them 
will be good equipment for that gymna- 
sium I have given suggestions for from 
time to time, and will be productive of 
fine indoor sport. There will be no punc- 
tures, no wear and tear, and with the re- 
moval of a few bolts at the first break 
in the weather in the spring, your wheel 
and your riding muscles will be in trim 
for the road. 

Figure 1 shows a single home trainer, 
Fig. 2 is a front view of it, and Figs. 3 
and 4 are details. The standard consists 
of a front and a rear frame, connected 
with horizontal plates. The frames are of 
the same size and same construction. Base 
plate A and uprights B are pieces of 2- 
by-4. Braces C are 1-by-4 boards. Spike 
the base plate to the lower ends of up- 
rights B, spacing the latter 734 inches 
apart, then cut braces C with their ends 
trimmed to fit as shown, and nail them in 
place. Nail the shoe blocks D to the 
ends of plate A. 

Pulley E is mounted between uprights 
B on axle G, a %-inch bolt 12 inches long. 
The wheel is cut out of a piece of 2-by- 
10 and is 9% inches in diameter. Cut it 
out roughly with a saw, then finish the 
edge with a file and smooth it with sand- 
paper. Bore a %4-inch hole through the 
center, and drive a pipe nipple (F, Fig. 3) 
into it for a bearing. Prepare the wheel 
carefully, and bore its axle hole accu- 
rately, so the pulley will run true. 

Blocks H and I are used to fill out the 
space between the pulley and uprights B. 
Cut blocks H 8 inches long and blocks I 
12 inches long. The tops of blocks I will 
keep the belt K from running off the pul- 
ley. Nail the blocks to uprights B. Then 
bore the pulley axle hole through the up- 
rights and blocks, locating it 6 inches 
above the base. ‘ 


joined with 
linen thread. 

The bicycle wheels should rest upon the 
pulley belt. The purpose of blocks L 
and M, and O, is to support the wheel 
and keep it rigid. Blocks L and M must 
be of sufficient thickness so the wheel 
axle ends will fit in slots cut in the latter 
(Fig. 2). Blocks O are fastened to plates 
N at points to engage the bicycle frame. 
Tack a piece of bicycle or automobile tire 
tubing to the blocks, as shown in Fig. 4, 
to prevent their scratching the bicycle 
frame. 

It will make a more shipshape piece of 
apparatus to paint it. Probably you can 
find enough “left-over” paint for the job. 

To set up and to remove the bicycle 
from the home trainer frame, one of the 
plates N must be detached; it will be 
easier if both are detached. 


A Homemade Lamp Shade 


‘OU can make every bit of this dandy 

shade yourself, or, you may buy the 
wire rings and prepare the covering and 
decorations. Cutting and soldering the 
wire is easy, and doubtless you radio-set 
builders will prefer to make the rings. 
Number 9 wire should be used. The lamp 
shade in the illustration measures 12 in- 
ches in diameter and 7 inches deep, and 
requires a 12-inch ring for the lower edge, 
and a 12-inch and a 24-inch ring for the 
top (measurements from outside to out- 
side of rings). 

To join the wire ends, file them on a 
bevel as shown in Fig. 3. Allow for this 
bevel lap in cutting the lengths of wire. 
Bend the rings around a pail, pan or any 
cylindrical objects of correct diameter, 
bring the beveled edges together, and 
solder them (Fig. 4). 

The small ring forms the shade holder. 
After soldering it, solder three pieces of 
wire to it, spacing them equidistantly. 
Place the ring in the exact center of the 
outer ring, and snip off the wire ends at 


Make a dandy lamp shade for your room. 


want a tinted surface, experiment on 
scraps of paper until you have found the 
shade of color you like, and got the knack 
of spreading the paint. 

Figure 6 shows the layout for the shade 
covering, with dimensions. You may pre- 
fer another subject for the decoration. The 
figure I used was drawn from a newspaper 
photograph. You will find a wide range 
of subject, matter in magazines and news- 
papers to select from. 

If the picture you have is of the wrong 
size, enlarge or reduce it by squares (Fig. 
7). Draw a series of horizontal lines, an- 
other of vertical lines, across the picture, 
using a spacing of % inch or less. Then, 
after determining what size the decoration 
shall be, draw a set of squares similar to 
those made on the picture but of the cor- 
rect size, and reproduce the picture upon 
them, square for square. 

With the copy prepared, make a tracing 
of it on transparent paper, go over the 
lines on the under side of the paper with 
a soft pencil, and then transfer the pic- 
ture upon the covering material. Of 
course, centers must be worked out care- 
fully so the picture will be spaced equi- 
distantly, with correct margins above and 
below. 

The silhouette may be painted before or 
after mounting the paper upon the rings. 
It is easiest to paint them first. The paper 
must be kept from warping by tacking it 
to a board. Use turpentine very sparingly, 
so the paint will not spread over out- 
lines. 

Figure 8 shows how to fasten the cov- 
ering material to the rings with thread, 
then how to conceal the thread with passe 
partout paper. You may ask Mother or 
Sister to assist with the sewing, but there 
is nothing to it but an over and over 
stitching that any boy can do. The ends 
of the paper must be lapped and glued 
before the stitching is done. To hold the 
paper to the rings for the purpose of get- 
ting the correct diameter before gluing the 
ends, nothing is better than half a dozen 
or so spring clothespins. They also are 
handy for holding the paper while you 
stitch it to the frame. 

Passe partout paper 1 inch wide is right 
for the edge binding. You can buy it at 
most novelty stores. Moisten it as you 
work around.the edges, lap it as shown in 
Fig. 8, press it down over the stitching, 
and hold until it adheres. 
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Derry—and No Surrender 


(Continued from page 24) 


to consider the possibility of that criticism 
being deserved. 

Thereafter, though he fed Derry and 
supplied his creature wants, he lost inter- 
est in him. The dog no longer accom- 
panied him to and from work or went to 
the river with him after supper. He kept 
him shut in the yard at home. “T’ll sell 
him, if I can get back what I paid for 
him,” he told Hoskins. “I’m through with 
him—for keeps.” 

Sometimes when his master went out 
and left him with a curt order to stay be- 
hind, Derry would trot along inside of 
the Sibley fence to the corner and there, 
his moist, black muzzle wedged between 
the pickets, would send short enticing yips 
after his master; yips that were an invita- 
tion to come and play and return to their 
former comradeship. And when he got no 
response he would stand silent and puz- 
zled, then walk forlornly back to his ken- 
nel. 

Frequently Ed, looking back, was con- 
scious of a desire to forget what had hap- 
pened—and rather wished he had not 
made his public renunciation of the dog. 
He gradually came to realize that he had 
expected too great things at the start. But 
Ed Sibley, young, headstrong, proud, could 
not summon up the rare, quiet courage 
that openly admits a fault. So for week 
after week that autumn he kept himself 
from friendliness toward Derry. 


NE Friday morning, Andy Gimble, a 
rancher from below Dome Moun- 
tain, came to see Ed at the garage. 

“They tell me you want to sell that 
Airedale of yours,” he began. “I know 
what you paid for him and I'll take him 
off your hands at the price.” 

“What do you want him for?” Ed asked 
without enthusiasm. Now that he actually 
had a chance to sell, he hesitated. He was 
secretly disgusted at himself for his soft- 
ness. 

“Oh, I’ve a half notion he might work 
with those bear dogs of mine. Old Major’s 
getting a bit stiff in the legs and I want 
some new blood in the pack.” 

“What makes you think the pup’ll work 
on bear?” 

“T don’t know that he will, but I’m will- 
ing to take a chance. Though I did hear 
he quit on you one day.” 

Ed was troubled. “He’s no quitter,” he 
wanted to say. “He isn’t the quitting 
kind.” But his stubborn pride persisted 
and he did not say it. “I'll think it over 
and let you know Monday,” was all the 
satisfaction he would give the rancher. 
And as he turned to resume his work he 
wondered what it would be like to come 
home and not find Derry there to greet 
him with wild yips and leaps and dancing 
eyes. 

He wished he could make Derry under- 
stand about that trouble at the slough. Ed 
knew now that the quiet-spoken Olson 
had been right and that he had been 
wrong. But how some of the others would 
grin if he said so. They never let up on 
a fellow. Their well placed jokes would 
be more than he could stand. 

Ed got off work early next afternoon 
and came home to get his new rifle. A 
rancher coming to town that morning had 
reported seeing a big grizzly feeding along 
the river at the foot of the Green Slide, 
five miles up the valley from the Forks. 
Ed had never shot a grizzly and he was 
eager to try out his new high-power wea- 
pon on such big game. 

As he came up the street the waiting 
Derry hailed him joyously. When Ed 
came out of the house with the rifle, 
Derry pranced before him, dodging, low- 
ering his head waggishly between spread 
paws, eloquently asking to be allowed to 
go along this once. And Ed, thinking 
that perhaps by Monday he might have 
no dog, told him he could come. 

Derry was beside himself with delight. 
Up the quiet street they went until they 
turned along the wagon trail and Derry 
with head and tail ridiculously high cap- 
ered at his release from weary confine- 
ment. 


The narrow road angles across the 
Green Slide on moss-grown cribbing. Al- 
ders and vine maples grow below it to 
the edge of the long gravel bar. The late 
October sun was dropping behind the 
ridge opposite when Ed and Derry 
reached the bar. Cautiously Ed walked 
along it. Yes, there were the tracks of the 
grizzly, a thumping big fellow, and here in 
the edge of vine maples at the foot of the 
slide were the scraps of the salmon he 
had caught that morning, or perhaps the 
morning before. No telling, though, where 
the old fellow was now. He might be 
miles away. 


eS tracks led back up the slide. Wari- 
ly, Ed followed them, keeping Derry 
close beside him. The wind was blowing 
their scent back. Not much danger in a 
little cautious exploring. 

Near an uprooted stump, Derry dropped 
his black nose to the ground and sniffed; 
then Jooked up with an inquiring sneeze. 

“Stop it!” Ed commanded, frowning 
down on the dog—and raised his eyes to 
see the grizzly just shuffling into sight. 

It was coming around a_ concealing 
clump of bushes, hulking shoulders work- 
ing in its swift shuffle, ruffled neck low- 
ered, obviously oblivious at that instant 
of everything except a great urge to get 
to the river and a supper of salmon. 

Ed wouldn’t have believed that he could 
have grabbed up an Airedale and got be- 
hind an uprooted stump so quickly. But 
there was no time to be thankful that 
Derry hadn’t dodged or struggled. 

The grizzly must have heard and seen 
them. 

Swiftly, cautiously, Ed raised himself to 
one knee, slid the black tapering barrel of 
his new rifle over the edge of the stump, 
pressed off the patent safety catch and 
taking careful aim, fired. 

The grizzly lurched violently. Ed stood 
up to fire again and in a split second the 
great bear was only fifty yards from him, 
charging him, bellowing its hate, its cruel 
mouth agape. 

To Ed things seemed to happen jerkily 
as they do in motion pictures when pieces 
have been cut from the film. First he 
saw the enraged grizzly charging, and as 
he fumbled for the trigger the picture 
flickered and there was Derry rushing like 
a black-and-tan fury straight for the mad- 
dened giant of the mountains. 

Derry knew nothing of the in-and-out 
tactics of the trained bear dog. He knew 
only one thing and beside it nothing else 
mattered—his master was being attacked. 

Ed, trying to fire again, found his fin- 
gers numbed by the frightful abruptness 
of the assault. They fumbled clumsily 
with the trigger while he saw Derry leap 
with suicidal rashness straight for the 
bear’s throat. A great paw flicked up and 
threw him against a log with sickening 
impact. Ed saw Derry, still unbeaten in 
spirit, scramble to his feet to throw him- 
self into the hopeless fight again. This 
time the grizzly stopped in its rush, lurched 
upward with paw ready and Ed knew that 
when the blow fell his dog would never 
stir again. Derry, his fearless eyes half 
blinded with blood from a gash on his 
forehead, was gathering himself for that 
last fatal leap when the high-power rifle 
spat and the grizzly crumpled to the 
ground with one quick, expiring grunt. 

ie i 

The few ineffectual street lights stared 
at the quiet night above the little town 
when Ed Sibley left his house and started 
down the street to the garage. Derry, ban- 
daged“and comfortable, lay at home hap- 
pier than he had been in weeks. And 
the sleeves and front of Ed’s hunting coat 
were stained across as if he had taken 
something red and wet and held it close 
in his arms. 

“T’ll tell them the truth now,” he said 
to himself. Somehow as he thought of his 
dog there at home, cut and bruised but 
not seriously hurt, the stubborn pride that 
had kept him from admitting his first mis- 
take was forgotten in the vast new pride 
of lasting comradeship. 
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Are you as good a 
craftsman as 
Jack Streeter? 


Jack lives in Newark, New Jersey, and goes 


to the Central High School. You sce 
here putting the finishing touches on a 
handsome End Table which he made in his 
Manual Training class, . He says, “The end 
table with the book trough shown in the 
picture was made by me in the joinery shop 
of Central High School, Newark, N. J., 
under the supervision of Mr. Klenke (my 
Manual Training teacher). I was fifteen 
years of age when I made it, and did all the 
work myself, receiving only instructions as 
to how to proceed.” 


LEPAGE'’S new “Boy’s Work Shop Book” 


tells how to make this table 


And that’s not all, for in this same book, Mr. 
Klenke also gives directions for «making a Tie 
Rack, Coat Hanger, Towel Rack, Back Rest, 
Top, Weather Vane, Tool Cabinet, Taboret, 
Book Trough, Hanging Book Shelves and Foot 
Stool. Surely it is a valuable book for any boy 
to have, yet its price is only 10 cents. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Boy’s Work Shop Book 


M: Ktenxe, who was Jack's instructor, has 

fs ce complete directions for making 
this End Table. And we have put these direc- 
tions into LePage’s ‘‘Boy’s Work Shop Book,” 
just, printed last fall. So now they are easily 
available for you. 

In this book directions are written out, step 
by step, telling you just how to proceed. In 
addition to the directions is a drawing of all the 
parts needed, with complete dimension figures, 
ard a picture of the finished table. 

It would be a table your mother would be 
proud to have in her living room. It would be 
mighty handy for you to keep beside a chair 
where you like to read. But we are not going to 
say what to use it for. You know best about 
that. We think you'd have a lot of fun making 
it, and a lot of pride in it when finished. The 
materials would cost only a trifle compared to 
what you would have to pay for a similar 
factory-made table. 


fe PAGE'S 
GLUE 
Bottles, Tubes,Cans 


WHETHER YOUR GOAL 
IS MONEY OR PRIZES 


Here’s Your Chance 


TRY making this handsome 
table yourself. Just write your 
name and address on the cou- 
pon below and mail the coupon 
with 10 cents in coin or stamps 
to LePage’s Craft League, 
Dept. TT-4, Gloucester, Mass., 
and a copy of the book will be 
sent you at once, postage paid. 
Mail this coupon aa 
a hy aia els Lag Bt py a 
LePacn’s Crarr Leacue 
Dept. TT-4, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen:’ Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
Shop Book. Please send a copy to: 


Time out, boys! Do you have all the equip- 
ment you need to make you a winner at 
basketball, hockey and all the games you 
like to play indoors and out? If not, we’ve 
a dandy plan that can bring you lots of 
prizes and spending money. 


How GEorGE CALL MAKes Money 


George Call lives in a small Maine town. When he wants money for 
sports or spending, he calls on the neighbors for new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman, You can do this too—in your town after 
school and on Saturdays. We'll deliver the copies! We'll pay you gen~ 
erously just for ge/ting the orders! 


Think of the fun you'll have showing the rest of the fellows the prizes 
you've won or the money you've made! You can start earning either— 
or both—with your very first order. Hurry and give us your name and 
address on the coupon below so we can tell you how to doit, It’seasy! — 


Send the Coupon Today, Boys 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1003 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I’d like to have the chance of making money and prizes. Please 
tell me how I can earn them in my spare time. 


Age. 


Name. 


Street. 
LO ae Ren A ras Pea abe Bee! | 2h ET 
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Could You 
Throw This Bear? 


Farmer Burns Defeats Big Bruin 
in Two Straight Falls 


On December 9, 1903, in the state of Wash- 
ington, Farmer Burns went to the mat with 
a full grown black bear, papicisted above, 
andioon twostraightfalls! The second time, 
he not only threw the bear, but pinned both 
his ears to the ground. 
In this encounter, Farmer Burns demon- 
strated the amazing power of science over 
strength. Bruin was surprised — but no 
more surprised than many a thug has 
been when he cameup against a scientific 
wrestler. Of all fonns of self-defense 
wrestling is first. | Bears, boxers, even 
ormed ee vent helpless before simple 


Wrestling 


ae 
Revealed by Champions 


You may handle with case men far large 
gent By than a ee velo & te tioe 
cent physique—by learning the blocks, ; 
ils Bnd elds of 6 cient wrestling 


Fariter Burns isn ed 


in more than 6,000 matches, and trained six 
world’s champions, will teach you his wrestling 
secrets (many never revealed before) in @ won- 
derful course prepared by himself and 
the greatest champion of 
Frank Gotch $ifefie who ascribes tis 
colossal success to training with Farmer Burns. 
The lessons explain exactly how to Pare, form all 
wrestling blocks, breaks, falls, and holds; they 
are illustrated a with nearly 200 large clear photo- 
graphs, showing the champions in action; and 
raphe sail trating directions. Why not begin 
today to take advantage of the Sncreenet health, 
_ and respect that wrestling brit 


=; FREE BOOK! 


‘The first step is tosend the coupon for Farmer 
Burns’ free ill fi llustrated book on wrestling, show- 
ing tricks and life-stories of wrestlers, Learn 
4 bio! it is for any men or bai elf againat 

an ‘end himsel ins: 
i comers. NO obligation, Send coupon tod: 


r and 


| ieee je send me at once without obligation your fre: 
lustrated booklet on — Wrestling, Physical 
Culture, and How to Win. 


j veneurnennesvacaerrservenearae coneens 


BOYS! PLAY STARS! 732i! 
new pu you have wanted. Stars is easily learned 
and is more interesting than similar games. 

sists of board, markers and rules, You need vod BTARS 
these long winter crenings 50c each POSTPAID. 
GAME OF STARS CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


How to organize 
a drum corps 


Make your scouts and 
schools a big factor at 
Conventions, Parades, 
etc., with your drum 
corps. Write for FREE 
32-page book that tells 
you how easy it is. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1611N, Lincoln St. Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Pin His Shoulders to the Mat! 


back so that your body is at right angles 
to his. Your chin is at his left armpit. You 
still have his head encircled and his left 
arm barred.- Grasp his chin and turn his 
head to the right to prevent him from 
bridging, and with your right arm proceed 
to further the bar. “Further” means to 
shove your arm further around his back, 
thus rendering his left arm more helpless. 
The minute you try it on the mat it’ll 
come easy. Do it several times with your 
chum, neither of you resisting the other. 


Stretch Yourself! 


IHERE’S one caution that goes with 
this hold. When you end up, your 

opponent is on his back. Your body is ly- 
ing crosswise over his, with your left arm 
around his head and your right around 
his back. He can’t do much because his 
left arm is over your right—in other 
words, it’s barred—and his head is turned 
sideways so that he can’t bridge But he 
has his legs, and he’ll try to roll over To 
prevent him from rolling, keep stretched 
out so that when he tries to turn, your 
elongated weight will be too much for him. 
Don’t get on your knees, or he’ll turn you 
in a jiffy. And then the hold will be ex- 
actly reversed, with you underneath 

Karl Kunert, who won two National A. 
A. U. championships in one year without 
ever being put on the defensive, was mas- 
ter of this hold. He used it often, but 
never to better advantage than when he 
was winning the National A. A. U. cham- 
pionship in Chicago in 1917. He was pit- 
ted against a husky chap who greatly out- 
weighed him. The husky chan was a pic- 
ture of confidence when the gong rang, 
but before the contest had more than 
started, Kunert had encircled his head, 
barred his arm, pulled him to the mat and 
turned him over. Vainly the big fellow 
tried to bridge, but he knew the end was 
near, and his admiration for the smaller 
Kunert overcame his disappointment. 
Even as he struggled he cried out, loud 
enough for spectators to hear: 

“By golly! That’s a good hold—I’m go- 
ing to learn it.” 

He was thrown in forty seconds. 


Quick, and You’ve Got Him! 


HERE'S one more go-behind you'll 

want to use—the trip, or grape-vine 
It’s so old that most wrestlers have for- 
gotten it, or haven’t troubled to practice 
it. Take another good rest and then try 
it. Step forward with your left leg, out- 
side and past your chum’s left leg. At the 
same time, put your left arm around his 
chest and carry him backward and to your 
right. When you end up he'll be on the 
mat with you on top. In this hold, though, 
the quickest man wins. If you don’t suc- 
ceed in carrying him back, more than 
likely he’ll carry you back. So don’t try it 
in half-hearted fashion. Go through with 
it! And the same advice applies to all 
the other go-behinds. 

Woodhull, last year’s captain of the 
Iowa State College wrestling team, uses 
the trip effectively, and he starts it by 
lifting the other man’s arms up suddenly. 
That brings him to a fairly erect position 
and makes tripping easier. 

Now that you are on the mat behind 
your opponent—remember that “behind” 
means at his side, and only slightly to his 
rear—the next job is to work him into a 
hold that will pin his shoulders to the 
mat. For the following explanations, as- 
sume that you are on his right. Both of 
you are on hands and knees. Your left 
arm is around his waist—not too far over 
—and your right hand is grasping his right 
upper arm. The “upper” arm is that part 
from the elbow to the shoulder. If he 
tries to get up, pull his right arm in to 
his chest and jerk his body to the right 
with your left arm. 

First off, you'll probably want to try 
the half nelson. Watch your chance and 
slip your right hand under his right arm 
and get your hand on his neck. That’s the 


half nelson, but it’s not effective until it’s - 


(Continued from page 10) 


furthered—that is, until you've shoved 
your arm further along. To do this you 
will have to lift his right arm higher. Do 
not try to shove his head down, because 
the neck muscles are the strongest mus- 
cles of the body. Get his arm up. Then, 
when you've furthered your half nelson 
turn your opponent over on his back. 

This hold alone won’t pin a man. It 
can turn a man, but it can’t keep him 
turned unless it’s combined either with a 
barred arm or an inside crotch 

Try it with the barred arm first. Get 
behind your chum on the mat. Both of 
you are on hands and knees, Your left 
arm, remember, is around his waist, your 
right hand is on his right arm, and your 


* head is outside and a little below the right 


shoulder blade From that position, reach 
with your left hand for his left wrist. 
(Your left arm is over his body.) With 
your right hand reach under his body and 
also grasp his left wrist Then draw his 
left arm to his chest and push him flat 
to the mat. Without losing an instant, 
let go his wrist with your right hand and 
apply the half nelson. But keep hold 
of his wrist with your left hand. Then, 
using your right arm, turn him on his 
back. Keep well to the front with your 
body at right angles to his. You'll have 
him! Try it and see 

Now get behind your opponent again— 
on his right, that is—and try the half nel- 
son with the inside crotch Apply the 
half nelson first, furthering it as far as pos- 
sible. With your left arm, reach. under 
your chum’s body, between his legs, and 
apply pressure on the back of his left 
thigh. That will turn him, and if you keep 
your body extended at right angles to him 
you can hold him down. The hold is ef- 
fective because your left hand on his 
thigh keeps him from rolling 


Never Lock the Fingers 


FTER a good “blow”—the half nelson 

is hard work—try the jackknife. Get 
behind your opponent—at his right, again 
—in your original mat position, with the 
left arm around his waist and the right 
hand grasping his mght arm. Slide your 
left hand quickly back to your opponent’s 
right leg and pull his knee forward (un- 
less it’s already forward). At the same 
time reach over his neck with your right 
hand, and slide it over his left shoulder, 
down under his body Lock your hands 
together under his body. Don’t lock the 
fingers—you might break them. Instead, 
cup your two hands and join them in that 
way. Once you've got your hands cupped 
together, you can up-end your opponent 
and touch his shoulders to the mat with 
the ease and care that you’d exercise in 
placing a vase on its stand. 

That’s the way Nat Pendleton of Amer- 
ica beat Nielson of Sweden in the semi- 
finals of the 1920 Olympics. Nat is a 200- 
pound heavyweight who wrestled at Col- 
umbia University and later for the New 
York Athletic Club, He had Nielson on 
the mat, but couldn’t get a pinning hold. 
As he worked on the giant Scandinavian, 
he reached back now and then with his 
left hand and jerked back Nielson’s right 
foot. Naturally, the Swede’s reaction was 
to pull it forward each time. For several 
minutes, Nat eontinued this strategy un- 
til finally he was ready to apply his holds. 
And then, once more he reached back with 
his left hand and jerked back Nielson’s 
right foot. The Swede pulled it up under 
him. This time Pendleton helped it for- 
ward and, at the same instant, slipped his 
right hand over his opponent’s heid and 
down under his body, cupping his two 
hands and completing the jackknife. Then, 
rolling the giant forward like a sack of 
meal, Nat upended him and held his 
shoulders to the mat. 

There is one other hold you should 
know—the double wristlock. It may be 


taken from almost any position in wrest- 
ling, but it’s especially useful in getting 
out from the defensive on the mat. If 
your opponent is on your right side, grasp 
his right wrist with your left hand. Turn- 
ing slightly to the right, reach over his 
right arm with your right and grasp your 
own left wrist Then turn your body 
sharply to the left, bridge and continue 
to roll until your adversary is turned on 
his back. Keep your right arm well up 
on your opponent’s arm so that your lev- 
erage is greater. Also be sure to keep his 
arm well out from the body, so as not to 
turn the hold into a barred hammer lock, 
which is not allowed in amateur wrestling. 
Once you have the wristlock on a man, 
you can hold him until the dinner bell 
rings. 


He “Broke” the Wristlock 


P until a few years ago there was no 
generally known break for the double 
wristlock. Wrestlers feared it, because 
once applied it usually meant the end of 
the match. I remember when Hallas of 
the Greek Olympic Athletic club applied 
the hold on Shorty MacLennan, 135- 
pound Gary Y. M.C A. wrestler, at the 
Central A. A. U. championships, a few 
years back. Shorty was behind Hallas on 
the mat, when suddenly Hallas applied 
the double wristlock on MacLennan’s right 
arm. Seeing what happened, I turned my 
eyes away, unwilling to see the end of a 
match that I had expected Shorty to win. 
When I looked back to the ring, Shorty 
was still behind and the wristlock was 
broken. Again Hallas applied the wrist- 
lock, and now I was certain that the end 
had come. This time I watched to see 
what would happen, and unaccountably I 
saw Hallas’ head go forward to the mat. 
At the same time he released his wrist- 
lock. 

And so it went, until Shorty finally won 
his match. After it was over, I went up 
to Shorty. 

“How in the world did you ever break 
that wristlock?” I asked him, 

“By barring his left arm,” Shorty said 
simply. And simple as it may sound, that 
is the most effective break ever devised 
for the double wristlock. If your oppo- 
nent puts the lock on your left arm, bar 
his right arm by sticking your right arm 
over his body and in front of his elbow. 
If he puts the lock on your right arm, bar 
his left. Try it on the mat Notice how 
helpless you feel when your chum gets 
the wristlock on you? Now bar his arm. 
You're out of danger instantly. 

Now that you’ve learned these holds by 
walking through them, go back and try 
them again with more speed and against 
greater resistance. Try them with the 
opposite hand or leg. Where I have told 
you to use “left,” use “right.” Any hold 
will work equally well on either the left 
or right side but by experimenting you 
will find the one that works best for you. 

Try the go-behinds, starting with the 
arm lift, and progressing on through the 
football dive, the pull-down, standing 
switch, head chancery and bar arm, and 
the trip. Then the pinning holds—half 
nelson and barred arm, half nelson and in- 
side crotch, the jackknife, and the head 
chancery and bar arm. There are a num- 
ber of other holds, but if you learn those 
I have explained, you will have enough to 
keep you busy in the basement during the 
winter months. 

As you work, you'll find your muscles 
developing, not only in size, but in respon- 
siveness and endurance. You'll lose your 
natural fear of physical contact. You'll be 
gaining in confidence. You'll find yourself 
moving with nice balance and cat-like 
speed. 

You'll be acquiring a steel-like grip. 
Best of all, no single part of your body 
will be developed to the exclusion of 
other parts. Wrestling gives you the right 
kind of healthy, all-round growth that you 
want. And it gives a weapon no man can 
take from you—a lithe body schooled in 
the art of self-defense. 
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By Myron M. Stearns and Arthur H. Sutherland, Ph. D. 


Boy No. 3—The Information Boy 


O you care anything about how 
much you know? 


Suppose you were brought up in 
a square room without windows, and noth- 
ing but chest weights on the walls. No 
chance to talk with anybody, or read any 
books. Always exactly the same kind of 
food. Then, imagine being pushed out into 
the world, full-grown. 

You wouldn’t know how to talk, or get 
food, or what an automobile was, or which 
way it would go next, or how to get out 
of its path. You’d know nothing about 
men or women or the clothes they wore. 
or what they were made of, or why they 
wore them. You’d know nothing about 
money, or law, or stores, or banks, or 
factories, or anything else. You wouldn’t 
know the first thing about fitting into this 
complicated thing we call civilization. 

That 1s what education is all about. 

As you go on from grammar school to 
high school, and from high school to col- 
lege, and from college to earning a living, 
you have to know more and more. 

A man can be as strong as a horse, and 
able to use his fingers as well as Paderew- 
ski, or his fists as well as Dempsey, with- 
out bemg any more useful than a stalled 
flivver, unless he knows something. 

If we consider every boy as being made 
up of five boys, all rolled together into 
one. Boy No. 1 1s the boy of flesh and 
blood and muscle and bone, with clear 
skin and a good appetite; Boy No. 2 1s the 
boy who can skate or pole-vault or pick 
up pins; and Boy No. 3 is the schoolboy. 

Boy No 3 knows whea Columbus dis- 
covered America, and who George Wash- 
ington was, and where Berlin is located, 
and how many quarts make a gallon, and 
that too much candy will make you sick. 

Knowing things does more than simply 
make lessons easier in school. You can’t 
do errands in a city unless you know what 
the different stores are and where they are 
located. You can’t spend money to good 
effect unless you know something about 
the skates or tools or boxing gloves that 
you want to buy, and how much they 
ought to cost. Later on, you won't be 
able to travel intelligently, or vote intel- 
ligently, or act wisely in business matters, 
unless you know about geography, and 
government, and the various markets and 
customs and manufactories and credits of 
the world, 

To a great extent, your usefuness and 
happiness and success will be in almost 
direct proportion to the amount you 
know. Every single thing that we do or 
seé or feel or understand means something 
to us, or fails to mean something, because 
of what we know or don’t know. 


When You Don’t Know, You're Lost 


F you pick up a newspaper and read 

that the New York Giants met their 
Waterloo at Chicago, you have to know 
whether Waterloo 1s a business manager 
or a special train or whatnot, in order to 
understand the sentence It doesn’t mean 
anything unless you know that Waterloo 
was a battlefield where somebody got a 
famous licking. 
+ The more you know, the better off you 
are. The less you know, the more handi- 
capped you are, and the more of a dumb- 
bell you appear to be 

Why is Douglas Henderson, say, elected 
captain of the football team? One of the 
big reasons is that he knows more about 
football than most of the other candidates 
for captain—knows how to take a high 
punt, and how to make a drop kick, and 
how a guard should play his position, and 


what the duties of a tackler are, and how 
center should snap the ball, and whether 
a new man is likely material for end, and 
how fellows should be handled, and how 
to get the best efforts out of a high-strung 
man, and how the coach wants orders exe- 
cuted, and how new plays can be de- 
veloped, and what real co-operation 
means, and*how to estimate a rival team, 
and what the team is likely to find itself 
up against in the final game of the sea- 
son. Why is Bill Deming, on graduation, 
given the most coveted recommendation 
that the faculty can bestow? Because he 
knows enough arithmetic and algebra to 
be mathematically accurate in whatever 
necessary figuring he may have to do, and 
enough about grammar and spelling and 
composition and English to make him a 
better writer and more forceful speaker 
than most of his classmates, because he 
knows enough about geography and his- 
tory and civics and economics and physics 
and biology to make him a useful, well- 
posted, careful, understanding citizen, able 
to understand the complicated life and 
conditions of modern civilization, to play 
a capable, intelligent part in the affairs of 
the company and community and state 
and nation. 

Besides the information you can get in 
school, you can get a lot through reading. 
I remember how much I learned about 
history from the dozens of Henty books 
I read. If you see to it that the books 
you read give you additional information, 
accurate information, about people, or 
times, or places that you’d Le unacquaint- 
ed with otherwise, your reading will be 
helping Boy No. 3 along a whole lot more 
than if it only concerns things you al- 
ready know. 


Keep It Rolling 


F you want to be worth any more than 
a heap of sand in the desert, you'll do 
well to see that your educational develop- 
ment, the amount of information you pos- 
sess, is rolling steadily along. 

Some boys never understand this. They 
go to school simply because they’re made 
to, without having the first idea of what 
it’s all about. But others get the hang 
of 1t and kick in; they realize that school 
is giving them the biggest opportunity in 
their lives to get the dope they’re going 
to need later on if they want to be any- 
thing more than tailenders. 

Here are some questions to try on your- 
self. The answers will give you an idea as 
to whether or not Boy No. 3, who carries 
your gripsack full of facts, is coming along 
all right. 

Do you get good marks at school? 

Do you ever feel that your teachers are 
“down on you?” (If you do, unless you 
get close to zero in deportment, it is prob- 
ably because you don’t know enough.) 

Do you like school? 

Do you like to read? 

Are you interested in most of the things 
that your parents talk about? 

Have you ever started looking up any 
particular subject you happened to be in- 
terested in, like aviation, or lumbering, or 
automobiles, or boat-building, or the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, until you found out 
all you could about it? 

Have you ever discovered a misstate- 
ment in the newspaper? 

Do you know what helium is? 

When you come across a word you do 
not understand like palimpsest or pom- 
pano, do you look it up? 


No. 4, the Thinking Boy, will be along 
next month. He’s the boy who uses his 
head—steps on and up. 


Mail the 
coupon 
now! 


Noother portable has 
so many big-machine 
features 


Standard four-row key- 
board, 

10-inch carriage. 

12-yard two-color rib-. 
bon. 

Stenci! device. 

Variable line spacer. 

100% visibility. 

Back spacer on key- 
board. 

Margin release on key- 
board. 
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You can own 
- this Corona! 


T’S the very latest model—just 
like the big office machines, 
but portable. 


Go to the Corona Store, and write 
on it today! You’ll see that it’s not 
a toy—but a sturdy, finely-built 
office typewriter in compact, port- 
able form, It has the regulation 10- 
inch carriage, two-color, self-revers- 
ing ribbon, variable line spacer, 
stencil device, standard four-row 
keyboard —and it turns out work 
equal to any big typewriter! 


Buy on easy payments 
if you prefer 
Every boy should own a type- 
writer, It’s something you can use 
all your life—in school, college or 
business. 


Talk it over with Dad. Tel] him 
the price is only $60 with case— 
and the Corona dealer will take a 
used machine in trade. A small 
charge is added when Corona 1s 
bought on monthly payments. 


Now—the coupon: Sign and 
mail st—get all our literature—or 
look for Corona in your phone book 
and go right to the Corona Store. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


201 E, 


Addr. 


Also manufacturers of the 
LC Smith Typewriter, the 


Do you own a typewriter?. 


. Washington St.,~Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation please send me a free 
copy of The Writer’s Guide—and complete 
information about Corona. 


Name....0 aaee eee oes eee 


C88... de 


What make?, 
Would you like to know its trade-in value?... 


ball-bearing office machine 


IN YOUR HOME 
Our marvellous, 
practical MOVIE 
MACHINES sell as 
low as $3.75 postpaid and use 
same size film as big theatres. 
We also have wonderful films a 
lowest prices—with a new film e: 
change service, DONE MISS THIS!” 


Cotiennn 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Devt. M, Malden. Mass. 


pis delight of home gar- & 
lening— —the ie joy of “seeingthem 
cae can be yours. Send today for 


ISBELL’S SEED ANNUAL 


Over 400 illustrations—20 pages in na- 
i, tural 


colors. 


A ROUSER &. cr itr 


THE WONDERFUL Tor 49) 


NEW GAME 


SLROSTPAID. MAKE MONEY | WRITE 
MEeGoLUOM. Bor wk BALTIMORE, MD: 


Bunte Cough Drops make the 
voice smooth and relieve the 
unpleasant sensation. Made of 
pure cane sugar, menthol and 
horehound. The menthol heals 
=the horehound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
B. COUGH 
DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 
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20 PREMIUMS 


FOR BOYS 


You can easily get this Plumb Scout Axe and 
many other worth-while Premiums, some of which 
are listed below: 

Remington Scout Knife 
Eveready Scout Flashlight 
Eastman Kodak 
Daisy Air Rifle 
Spalding Baseball Glove 
Spalding Football 
Ball Bearing Roller Skates 
Wrist Watch 
Rexcraft Scout Bugle 

and many other wonderful premiums 


HERE’S HOW 
- IN ONE AFTERNOON 


You can easily earn these wonderful premiums 
by spending an afternoon after school handling 
Grecian Products. And remember every Premium 
is the best obtainable. 


ASK YOUR SCOUT 
MASTER OR FATHER 


Which of the above Premiums it is most neces- 
sary to have and send the attached coupon today 
and be the first in your troop or neighborhood to 
secure one of these valuable Premiums. 


ee COUPON -——————— 
The Grecian Co., Dept. AB-1 

Garnet and Indiana Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me full particulars as to how I can 
secure one of the above Premiums. 


Name 


Address 


BIG NEW 1927 
CATALOG-FREE 


Buy A At t Whol ale Prices!—get our 
Catalog — 225 nationally advertised 
Bee. lawat prices in America! Largest, 
most complete stock, Radio's latest develop- 
ments; It’s FREE—send for your copy now. 

r SUPERIOR RADIO MFG. CO. 
1422 ae Ave., Dept.1028 Kansas a8 City, Mo. 


abs CLASS PINS 25¢ Bi, 


NEW CATALOG FREE! 


3499 


Save money on Class Rings and Ping. Fac- 
tory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. 
Yorntdhed from ustrated: folder. 
folder today giving name of school. 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 


43 Bruce Avenue North Attleboro, Mass. 
—If you want 
to earn money 


BOY in your spare 


time write at once for the 
American Boy Agents’ Plan. 


Big commissions— Pleasant work 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


SPECIAL OFFER—EXPRESS PREPAID and 


Young Typewriter Co. 222%y nanaoishst.,chicaso, 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Want to Work in Foreign Trade? 


telling you that you should think of your 
fellow men in the South as brothers. You 
should, of course. But you must under- 
stand your brothers, and to do that you 
will have to get down to bed rock facts. 
And merely studying Latin America itself 
won’t give you those facts. You've got 
to go back to the mother country and find 
out how the people there live, think, and 
feel. 

“So I spent two years in Spain—and in 
Morocco, for Spain has been largely in- 
fluenced by Africa. 

“Then, too, in 1913, I studied at the 
University of Berlin; and in 1914, I 
studied at the Sorbonne in Paris. The 
Germans and the French were keenly in- 
terésted in Latin American possibilities in 
trade, and I wanted to learn all they could 
tell me. 

“Finally I spent a year in studying Lat- 
in America itself.” 

You smother a whistle. So Dr. Klein 
spent from eight to ten years, at least, in 
preparation! 

But look where he is—at forty. 


You and Your Training 


IGHLY desirable as such thorough 

initial training is, however, if you can 
not afford it, you can’t. So you begin to 
dig into the matter of rtaining within 
reach of the boy with limited means. 

You learn that you can prepare for 
work in foreign trade through specialized 
study or through actual business experi- 
ence—or, better still, through a comhina- 
tion of the two. 

It isn’t, then, absolutely essential for 
you to be a college graduate, but— 

“The college man is in increasing de- 
mand. Foreign trade presents plenty of 
perplexing problems. Business concerns 
want expert problem solvers—men with 
broad knowledge gained through study 
and research, men who have developed 
their ability to analyze and plan and carry 
out plans. Practical business experience 
alone won’t give a man such knowledge 
and such ability until He has risen fairly 
high in the ranks. Go to college if you 
can,” 

Well, other men have worked their way 
through, you reflect. Why can’t you? 
But what college or university? What 
course? 

¥ou find you'll do well to select an in- 
stitution that has a good school of busi- 
ness administration. Harvard Business 
School offers fine training. So does the 
School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University, at Washington, D. C. But it 
may be that you can find a good school of 
business administration nearer home. 

“Wherever you go, don’t specialize too 
soon. You'll do well to complete at least 
your sophomore year in college before you 
begin specializing. 

“But all through high school and college 
you can be laying a solid foundation by 
studying modern languages, history, ge- 
ography, political science, and economic 
principles. Be sure, too, that you learn 
to write effectively; a worker in foreign 
trade usually makes many reports. 

“When you begin to specialize, you'll 
find a fascinating line-up of subjects: 
credits and collections, political and diplo- 
matic history of Europe, commercial law, 
international banking and foreign ex- 
change, staple commodities of world trade, 
commercial policies and treaties, export 
sales practice, admiralty law, marine in- 
surance, ports and terminals, steamship 
operation, wharf management, packing, 
stowage, and stevedoring, and more work 
in foreign languages, possibly including 
even Russian and Chinese.” 

Fascinating? Rather. Stowage — and 
stevedoring! Ports and terminals—Ba- 
tavia, Java, for instance! 

Yes! But again you bring yourself up 
short. Training before adventure! 

“Any chance of my getting practical ex- 
perience by working while I’m still in col- 
lege?” you want to know. 

“Yes. Many business houses are will- 
ing to employ college men temporarily— 
in summer vacations or for part time work 
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during the college year, or for an entire 
semester now and then. You may not 
get work with a firm engaged in foreign 
trade, but any business experience you get 
will be valuable. 

“By the way, stenography is often a 
stepping stone to a start in either private 
business or government work. If you can 
squeeze shorthand and typewriting and 
filing into your high school course—fine.” 

“Stenography would help me through 
college, too,” you think aloud, glancing 
meditatively out of the window. That 
glance urges you on to important ques- 
tions still unanswered. Darkness is blur- 
ring the sunset panorama, and dinner 
must be waiting for Dr. Klein. You hurry 
to ask: 

“Would it be better for me to go into 
private employment or government work? 
What about salary? And chances of ad- 


vancement? And what are some of the 
different kinds of work I might get to 
do?” 

Quite a tangle of questions. But you 
get your answers, deftly sorted out. 

“Only a limited number of men are 
needed in government work; there are far 
more openings in private employment. And 
private employers can pay better salaries 
than the government can. Many men 
who start in government work eventually 
enter private employment because of the 
attractive salaries offered them. Yet there 
are others who like government work so 
well that they remain in it at a financial 
sacrifice. 

“About different kinds of work: If you 
are employed by the government, you 
may be working for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, or for the close- 
ly related Consular Service of the State 
Department. The Consular Service has 
the larger force and gathers much of the 
information needed by American business 
men. Or you may work for the govern- 
ment on the force of the Shipping Board; 
or on the staff of the Tariff Commission. 

“In private employment, there’s almost 
no limit to the kinds of work calling for 
good men. Exporting manufacturers, ex- 
porting commission houses, importing 
houses, banks, shipping lines, and advertis- 
ing agencies are all looking for men of 
promise. 

“Whether you work for the government 
or for a private concern, you'll probably 
start in some subordinate capacity—per- 
haps at stenographic work or filing or re- 
search work. But if you show ability, 
your chances of rapid advancement are 
good. 

“For instance—and now we're coming 
to the matter of salary—if you’re starting 
work in the Bureau, after having success- 
fully passed your civil service examina- 
tions, your entrance salary may not be 
more than $1,200 or $1,400 a year. You're 
really working for experience and content- 
ing yourself with a small income while 
you get it, just as a young doctor or a 
young lawyer must, But if you show 


promise, in two or three years, you're 
likely to be sent into the foreign field as 
clerk to a trade commissioner at a salary 
of from $2,000 to $2,500. Then in the next 
two or three years, you may hope to reach 
the grade of assistant trade commissioner 
at a salary of from $3,000 to $4,000. And 
a competent man of good personality may 
hope to become, at about thirty-five, a 
trade commissioner or even a commercial 
attache, at a salary ranging from $4,500 to 
$8,000—or higher,-if legislation sends the 
maximum higher. 

“In private employment, your entrance 
salary probably won’t be much larger, but 
your increases may be more frequent and 
are very likely to be greater; and there is 
no fixed maximum. If you can make 
yourself extraordinarily valuable, you can 
command an extraordinary salary.” 

An interruption here. A rap at the door. 
For a few moments, Dr. Klein must. give 
his attention to other matters. 

Meanwhile, you think contentedly of 
the chances of advancement in foreign 
trade, and recall in that connection what 
you've heard about a commercial expert 
whom you met only that morning, a man 
who, at thirty-five or thereabouts, has won 
an enviable position—won it through 
work, without money or influence to help 
him. You know something about his line 
of march. 

He worked his way through college; en- 

tered government. service in 1910 as a 
translator and compiler on foreign tariffs 
and custom regulations—at a salary of 
$1,200; became a special investigator for 
the government in 1913, studying porcelain 
making in pottery centers of this country 
and Europe; kept on going up—became 
assistant chief of the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, the chief of the Division of Com- 
mercial Attaches and also of the Research 
Division, then assistant director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, then a trade commissioner, then a 
commercial attache at a top-notch salary ; 
incidentally, or rather more than inciden- 
tally, he prepared for official and general 
publication a number of bulletins and 
special articles relating to the commercial 
organization of Germany and France and 
other phases of international commerce; 
finally, in 1920, he accepted his present po- 
sition as manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the chief organization of business 
men in the United States. 
« A fine record of advancement. Well 
earned advancement. That comparatively 
young expert is a worker—and work 
counts in foreign trade. 

Work worth doing! Work with a zest 
all its own! 


Inside Glimpses 


OUR mind races on over an odd med- 

ley of items you came across in dig- 
ging through some informal reports from 
staff workers in foreign fields. 

A commercial attache in Greece told 
how an American engineering company 
had won an $11,000,000 contract for the 
construction of a new water supply sys- 
tem that will carry water to Athens, the 
capital, and to Piraeus, the principal port 
of modern Greece. “The contracting en- 
gineer and I battled, side by side, for this 
water supply contract.” . . . So that’s the 
sort of work a commercial attache some- 
times does. . . . 

The trade commissioner at Batavia, 
Java (must be the Tanah Abang Oost 73 
chap), reported—and you could fairly see 
him grinning—that he had just been asked 
“to find a position for a young man who 
expresses a strong preference for ‘a job in 
the South Sea islands on a small island 
alone with a crew of negroes raising cobra’ 
—the spelling is correctly copied.” . . . 
So that’s the sort of work a trade com- 
missioner may be asked to do! . . . 

And those informal reports held plenty 
of suggestions of good times in foreign 
fields: December surf bathing at Sydney, 
Australia; tiger-hunting in India, as the 
guest of a powerful rajah; vacation camp- 
ing in a mud hut in South Africa, with no 
end of riding, swimming, fishing, and 
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shooting; octopus-fishing in the Mediter- 
ranean, with roasted octopus legs for 
lunch—along with black olives, bread, and 
grapes. . 

Fascinating enough. Yet you're picking 
your life work. Tiger-hunting, octopus- 
fishing, and exploring queer corners of the 
globe are hardly more than trimmings on 
the real job. You must weigh and balance 
everything before you decide. 

That is why you ask Dr. Klein as he 
turns back to you: 

“What are the biggest elements of satis- 
faction in work in foreign trade?” 

Dr. Klein looks at you with the glimmer 
of a smile. You're both standing now, for 
you know you should be going. “It’s not 
easy to give you a condensed answer,” he 
says, “but I'll try. 

“One big element of satis‘action is that 
you have a chance to achieve unusual suc- 
cess in business, a chance to win through 
to big foreign trade business executive- 
ships not even in existence as yet—but 
they’re coming—and they'll be similar in 
honor and power to the big bank execu- 
tiveships of to-day. 

“Another big element of satisfaction lies 
in the fact that work in foreign trade has 
much of romantic, adventurous appeal. 
Americans have the reputation of being 
the most highly imaginative of peoples. In 
foreign trade, there’s a chance for a young 
man of vision to make his imagination 
serve him well.” 

Then you needn’t feel ashamed of your 
longing to explore queer corners! 

“And still another big element of satis- 
faction in work in foreign trade lies in—” 
Dr. Klein hesitates, ends abruptly—‘“in its 
patriotic appeal.” An instant’s pause. 
Then: “That sounds hackneyed, but when 
you're far away in some foreign field, it 
won’t seem hackneyed. Whether you work 
for the government or for a private firm, 
you'll be serving your country. And you 
will be representing your country. For- 
eigners won’t think of you as your firm’s 
representative, but as America’s represen- 
tative. They’ll say, “This man is an Amer- 
ican, and he drinks, lies, cheats—Ameri- 
cans are like that.’ Or they'll say, ‘This 
man lives clean and fights fair—Americans 
are like.that.’ Once you fully realize this, 
you'll find yourself fighting to go straight, 
over rough roads and smooth. You repre- 
sent America!” 

You both stand silent for a moment, 
there by the big window. Far below you, 
the lights of the city are twinkling out in 
the gathering darkness. Dimly, you catch 
a glimpse of the shadowy, white columns 
of the Lincoln Memorial. Once again, this 
time with Dr. Klein’s closing words ring- 
ing in your ears, you think of Lincoln— 
see him, curiously real, in a new light. Lin- 
coln as a comrade of to-day, a worker in 
foreign trade! Lincoln in far fields—liv- 
ing clean, fighting fair, working hard. 
“Americans are like that.” .. . 


Some day, perhaps, in a distant land, 
you'll recall this glimpse of Lincolh— 
some day, perhaps, when you most need 
friendly bracing, you'll recall Dr, Klein’s 
“You represent America!” . . . 

Going down in the elevator, you find 
yourself still clutching something. You 
glance at it. That list of foreign offices. 
By the dim light in the elevator, you 
search for a certain address— 

“Tanah Abang Oost 73, Batavia, Java.” 
No, it isn’t a charm... . Or is it? 


Where can you get the best training for 
work in foreign trade? Probably your 
principal, your librarian, or the secretary 
of your state university can tell you, But 
if you have a special question about train- 
ing that none of these can answer, send 
it to us and we'll forward it to a specialist. 


More About Your Chances in Foreign 
Trade 


OU can’t know too much about work 
that interests you, work that may be 
just what you want to do all your life. 
The following list of books, hand-picked 
by experts, will help you further in finding 
out whether or not you want to work in 
foreign trade. If you don’t find these 
books in your local library, you or your 
bookseller can order them—we’re giving 
you the name of the publisher of each. 
If possible, read the books in the order 
in which they’re listed. 

“The Trade of the World,” by 
James D. Whepley; The Century 
Company, 1913—an entertaining dis- 
cussion of trade in various parts of 
the world. 

“The Caravans of Commerce,” by 
Isaac F. Marcosson; Harper and 
Brothers, 1926—Mr. Marcosson tells of 
the work of the U. S. government in 
promoting foreign trade, and tucks in 
plenty of stories. 

“Foreign Trade Organization,” by 
Jacob Anton DeHaas; the Ronald 
Press Company, 1928—here’s a point 
of view that will interest you. 

“Foreign Trade Markets and Meth- 
ods,” by Clayton S. Cooper; D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1922—you'll find 
Ch. 5 especially helpful; it tells you 
about training for foreign commerce. 

“Awakening of Business,” by Hur- 
ley; Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1917—read Chapters 7 to 12 to get a 
good idea of foreign business organi- 
zation, foreign trade opportunities, 
and co-operation in export trade. 

“The Foreign Service of the U. S.,” 
by Tracy Hollingsworth Lay; Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1925. 

“A Young Man’s Chances in South 
and Central America,” by William A. 
Reid; Southern Commercial Congress 
(Washington), 1914. 


Radio cam North Pole 


By Armstrong Perry 


HEN Byrd and Bennett hopped off 
for the north pole, they carried a 
radio transmitter that weighed only fifty 
pounds and took no more room than a 
gasoline can. It was built by Malcolm P. 
Hanson, an old-time amateur who was in 
charge of the broadcasting station at the 
University of Wisconsin for several years 
before he was called to the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in Washington. 

The transmitter used a 50-watt tube for 
which a seven-and-one-half watter could be 
substituted when power was low. It was 
crystal-controlled. During the flight it 
worked on 44 meters with an output of 
18 watts. 

The receiver was a CR-18, exactly like 
those used by many amateurs except that 
it was specially sealed for protection. It 
tuned from 10 to 200 meters. 

There was only one test flight before 
the Josephine Ford started for the pole. 
While she was in the air, a terrific rat- 
tling, banging and vibration shook the 
plane. One of the men in the cabin said 
he was never so scared in his life. A pilot 
sitting beside Bennett grabbed for the con- 


trols to make a landing. Bennett shook his 
head and kept the plane in the air, A 
similar accident had happened to him be- 
fore, and he knew what was happening. 

The radio generator had broken loose 
and dropped toward the ice. Only the 
wires held it. Its weight was pulling the 
rest of the apparatus out. By quick work 
the men saved everything except the pro- 
peller fan. 

Later during the Polar flight, Byrd and 
Bennett found they could not use their re- 
ceivers because of the noise of the engines, 
and because a Norwegian gunboat, a Ger- 
man schooner and two private radio sta- 
tions at King’s Bay refused to keep still 
the flyers had hard work sending mes- 
sages out during those fifteen thrilling 
hours. In spite of all handicaps, they got 
six messages through to the civilized 
world. The last was: 

“We have reached the Pole and are now 
returning with one motor with bad oil 
leak, but expect to be able to make Spitz- 
bergen.” 
ae few hours later they reached King’s 

ay. 


That New Departure 
coaster brake is the 
best thing on the bike! 


Boy! It’s a mechanical marvel—turns 
your slightest foot pressure into a 
powerful braking force. That means 
control and safety—at all times. 


You said it! New Departure is the 
most popular coaster brake made. It’s 
made by the biggest manufacturer of 
ball bearings in the world—made from 
the same steel and with the same skill 
as the vital parts they supply to the 
leading automobiles. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEFG.CO.,Bristol,Conn. 
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Eight out of every 
ten riders use 
New Departure. 
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FILMS—BOYS—FILMS 


Largest and Finest Stock in the Country 
Tom Mix—Chaplin—Johnny Hines—Baby Peggy 
All the Best Stars 


200-foot Lengths $1.50 Postpaid. Complete Stories. 
1000 feet $3.50 per reel up. List free. 


Write for our SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 


DIXIE FILM CO., >'yfantehz? 


42, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Become acquainted with ‘The Pathfinder—the 
weekly magazine direct from the nation’s capi- 
tal. Send us your name and addrees with a dime 
fer stamps] to cover mailing costs and receive 

he next 10 big issues of The Pathfinder, FREE ! 


THE PATHFINDER, Dept. OZ, Washington, D.C. 


The only automatic self adjusting filament 
control, supplying at all times just the cur- 
rent your tubes require. Insures 100% tube 
peitorsiance Safeguards against damage. 
Eliminates hand rheostats. Simplifies wir- 
ing. Insist on Amperite. Refuse substitutes 
claimed just as good. Price $1.10 complete. 


Radiall Co., 50 FranklinSt., NewYork City, 
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Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 117, Lebanon, Mo, 
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N.W. School of Taxidermy, 1052 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
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ALL “A” Battery 
Troubles Ended 


Requires No Attention 


This remarkable device keeps quietly working for 
you all the time that your set is not in operation. 
It is controlled by the switch of your set which 
disconnects the charger automatically when you 
are using your radio. And, when you turn off 
your set it immediately resumes charging the “A” 
battery again. 


Foolproof and Dependable 


Whenever you have a crowd of boys over listen 
ing to the results of a World's Championship 
sporting event or any of the thousand and one 
other features sent through the air every day, you 
never need have fear of the broadcasting fading 
away through rundown “A” batteries; a condi 
tion which has happened so many times in the past 
to practically all owners of radio sets. 


Our new 48 page book illustrating all Freshman 
Products is now ready. Write for it—free 


CHAS. FRESHMAN Co., INC., Freshman Bldg., New York 
2626 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 


This Device Keeps the **A’’ Battery 
Fully Charged At All Times 
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The American Boy Contest 


(Continued from page 49) 


tom drawer of the editor’s desk. They 
were set up and quickly inserted in the 
right place. 

And then rolled off the presses, to my 
mind, the finest issue THe American Boy 
ever turned out. 


Speaking Judiciously— 
By Sterling N. Olsen (15), Ames, Iowa. 
Third Prize Letter. 


ELL I surely like being an editor— 
I just got down to the office and 
it is nearly ten o’clock. I like the hours 
better than I like school hours. However, 
I did take my work to bed with me last 
night. I left the office early but after I 
had gone to bed I got to wondering if I 
am really giving THe American Boy 
readers what they actually want. I wish I 
knew for a certainty. The subscriptions are 
increasing and that is a good sign that 
everyone is pleased. It surely keeps an 
editor up on his toes to give these Ameri- 
can boys what they want, though. 

First of all, I am going to keep that 
contest and prize department going wide 
open. A boy does like to get a chance to 
make some money. It does seem nowa- 
days as though the grown people hog all 
the money-making possibilities, and it is 
refreshing to a fellow to be given a chance 
at the contest money. I am also going to 
continue to let those firms who put on 
some contests in their advertising have 
some good space for advertising in THE 
American Boy at a reasonable profit to 
the firm, of course. 

Next, ‘I like the talks that are designed 
to help boys choose their life work. May- 
be I am more serious about this than 
most boys. My father is dead and I have 
to choose my life work and get prepared 
for it without the fooling around wasting 
time that some fellows do. I have known 
some of the students here at Iowa State 
College to take a year’s work in one course 
and then change to something else the 
next year and fiddle around wasting 
time and money until after a time they go 
home to clerk in the’ village dry goods 
store. They lack definite aim. I shall 
continue that department in Tue Ameri- 
can Boy which is earnestly trying to get 
the boys to take a definite aim at their 
future so that when they shoot they will 
not miss their mark. 

I like the class of stories printed in Tue 
Amertcan Boy. They have lots of action 
and teach clean sportsmanship. I do not 
believe I shall change the “run” of au- 
thors generally. , 

I shall work in a few funny conundrums 
and jokes that the boys can spring on 
their friends—or enemies—on that “Fun- 
nybone Ticklers” page. 

Those pages showing how to make 
things are good. Many of the boys can 
make practical use of those designs and 
directions. Maybe I shall make it even 
more practical—show how to put on 
weatherstrips and screens, paint the house 
and other buildings, and so on. 

However, I do believe that I shall run 
at least one page of juvenile stuff. Such 
as bedtime stories and animal pictures for 
the little brothers of us older boys. Then 
they will grow up just naturally liking the 
magazine and it will help future business. 
We must all build for the future, you 
know. 


An Editor Is Interviewed 
By Elmer Olson (18), Superior, Wis. 
Special Prize Letter. 


(The following dialogue would take 
place—if I were editor of Tum American 
Boy.) 


EPORTER: Hello, bud, how does it 
feel to be an editor? 
Me: Fine, Mr. O. Henry, but it isn’t 
what I thought it was! 
R.: Well, I’ve got to interview you 
about the changes you intend to make 
now that you are the editor. 


Me: I’ve pondered the same question 
mayest and so help me—there won't be 
any! 

R.: Whew, what'll I do now! The boss 
said that I must get at least two columns 
out of you and now—I have it! Tell me 
what you think about Tue Amprican 
Boy—the best authors, stories, articles, 
and departments. 

Me: That’s easy, Mr. Dickens! My fa- 
vorites on the menu of THe American 
Boy are: 

Mark Tidd a la Kelland, 

Thomson Burtis’ airy dishes, 

Rex Lee’s specials (they smack of saw- 
dust !), 

William Heyliger’s “cereals,” 

Ellis Parker Butler’s dainties (I choke 
over them!). Other writers who rank high 
in my estimate are: Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, Mitchell Charnley, Laurie Erskine, 
Charles Tenney Jackson, Arthur Little and 
Warren. H. Miller. 

R.: That’s fine! Now, 
opinion of the articles. 

Me: All right, Mr. Twain! THe Amer- 
1caN Boy has always followed the policy 
of having famous men write about the 
subject they excel in. For instance, foot- 
ball articles have been written by Edgar 
Garbisch, “Red” Grange, and other All- 
Americans. The athletic articles in THE 
American Boy certainly are fine and the 
boys always look forward to them. 

At the present time THe AMERICAN Boy 
is running a series of articles on jobs that 
will be of great help to the future citizens. 
Say, Mr. Kipling, that one by William Al- 
len White on journalism would have done 
you good! 

R.: What about the departments? 

Me: The departments are well liked by 
every boy because every boy has a hobby. 
There are departments for stamp collect- 
ors, puzzle solvers and amateur carpenters. 
I must not forget the Funnybone Ticklers 
and the Friendly Talks with the Editor, 
which preach the philosophy of life in a 
very interesting way. 

.: Now, say something in conclusion 
and I'll go. 

Me: Well, how's this? I will endeavor 
to follow the former policy of making Tur 
American Boy bigger and brighter and 
better every month in every year. 


give me your 


He Tried It on the Dog 


By Herbert N. Tognazzini (15), 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


Special Prize Letter. 


EAR PLUTO: This editor job is new 
to me; so I am going to tell you how 
T’'ll work it and see if it suits you: 

One cup of Mr. Kelland and a half pint 
of Clarke; stir well; then add in pinch of 
James Schultz and six tablespoonfuls of 
Ellis Parker Butler to sweeten. Sift; then 
pour in three-fourths of a cup of Fischer's 
water scene and stir till quite stiff. Beat 
slowly and add four tablespoonfuls of 
Rex Lee and Fred Yohn so it will have a 
flavor of animal cookies. Better use a 
half cup of Burtis and Fuhr instead of 
baking powder because that combination 
will raise things higher than almost any- 
thing else. Separate the yolk and whites 
of Schoonover and Erskine and whip with 
a tablespoonful of Jackson, a cup of Hen- 
dryx, and a little of Mr. Bull; then mix 
with the other. 

For the frosting you need one leaf of 
Funnybone Tickler, one Contest, three 
teaspoonfuls of For the Boys to Make, 
and a dash of Stamps in the Day’s News. 

Put in press and bake for fifteen min- 
utes; then serve hot to the American boys. 

What do you think of that, Pluto? 


Honorable mentions go to Norman F. 
Lockwood (14), Providence, R. I.; Don- 
ald Skeen (20), Monmouth, Oreg.; Dex- 
ter Underhill (16), Boise, Idaho; John 
William Miller (15), Anacostia, D. C.; 
Kester Svendsen (14), Charleston, 8. C.; 
Kenneth L. Pray (5), Johnsonburg, Pa.; 
E. N. Novotny (15), Wauwatosa, Wis.; 
E. Clarke Seaton a7), Washington, D:,C: 
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No. 721. Anagram. 


Re-arrange the letters in the following 
sentence to form a well-known proverb 
about trees: 

TALL TREES GROWING, TOM, 
FOR A CORSAK. 


Raleigh, N.C. Counr Ds Cuance. 


No. 722. Rebus (19 letters) 
Let G11BG11 


This old expression means “Forget it! 
Don’t let your life’s past ills upset it.” 
Des Moines, Ia. Sim Viver ParrisH. 


No. 723. Charade. (6 letters) 


(ONE and TWO form COMPLETE, as 
In, Vent, Invent.) 
Our best attorney had a ONE TWO 


court 
About the COMPLETE in the milk ex- 
port. 


Des Moines, Ia. Cy T. Tung. 


No. 724. Mathematical. 


Five men and a monkey were ship- 
wrecked on an island. The first day was 
spent in gathering cocoanuts. After the 
others were asleep, one man, expecting 
trouble over the division, got up and di- 
vided the nuts into five equal piles. He 
had one left over, which he gave to the 
monkey. Then he took his share and hid 
it. During the night each of the other 
four did the same, each man dividing the 
remaining nuts into five piles, each taking 
his share and hiding it. Each time there 
was one left over for the monkey. In the 
morning the remaining nuts were divided 
into five equal shares. Now the men must 
have suspected something wrong, but be- 
ing all equally guilty said nothing. How 
many nuts were there in the beginning? 

Kenyon, Minn. Grosk. 


(Geosk says he read this in a magazine, 
and solved it himself. Now this isn’t a 
guessing contest, so will each solver tell 
how he worked it out? For the’ correct 
answer with the clearest explanation of 
the process of solving, we offer a special 
prize.) 


No. 725. Word Hunt. 


Find at least ten words which be- 
gin with the name of a person, as Ruth- 
less, Frank-ly, ete. No proper nouns or 
proper adjectives should be used. A 
special prize will be given for the longest 
correct list. 


Chicago, Ill. Ory Enrau. 


No. 726. Making New Words. 


Prefix a letter to each of the following 
words, making new words. The prefixed 
letters in order will spell the names of 
two common trees. 

Ail, pen, air, ore, wry, ace, pin, art, ice, 
nit, ant, den. 


Waterbury, Conn. B. Hayve. 


Prize Offers. 


Best complete list of answers to these 
puzzles $1. Best list of five, 75c. Best list 
of four, 50c. Best list of less than four, 
25c. Special selected prizes will be given 
in connection with the Mathematical and 
Word Hunt puzzles. A prize is given to 
the author of the most popular puzzle, 
determined by the votes of the solvers. 
Be sure to cast your vote for the puzzle 
you like best. Write your vote, your 
mame, pen name, and address at top of 
your list. All sending four or more cor- 


rect answers will receive Honorable Men- 
tion, and number is credited toward a 
book which is given for 25 solutions. We 
have upward of a thousand original puz- 
zles on hand, so do not send any unless 
you have something new and snappy. 
Send solutions as early in the month as 
you can, and not later than the 25th if 
you wish to compete for the cash and 
selected prizes. Address Kappa Kappa, 
care THe American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 


709. I care not which course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death. 

710. Cash, Otto, opal, plum, Erie, rats; 
supplied letters spell Cooper and Holmes. 

711. Pardon, pardo, pard, par, pa, P, 
pa, pat, pate, paten, patent. 

712, Kansas, answer, needle, shinny, ab- 
bess, strike, chimes, Indian, Tacoma, yel- 
low, Marion, intern, sister, seance, oxy- 
gen, umpire, radius, insert; initials spell 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

713. Cur, curdle, curfew, curious, cur- 
rants, curtail, curtains, curlew, cure, cu- 
rate, curry. 

714. CHLoride, CHRomo, CHThonian, 
KHRan, KTHibh, NSPace, PHLegm, 
PHRase, PHThisic, PSChent, PSHaw, 
SCHool, SCLerosis, SCRawl, SGRaffito, 
SHRed, SHWanpan, SKLatch, SKRael- 
ling, SPHere, SPLit, SPRead, STHenic, 
STRetch, TCHick, THLipsis, THRead, 
THWack. The letter Y was not allowed 
as a consonant, as in nearly every case it 
is used as a vowel. 


November Prize Winners, 


Best complete: Blockhead, Dodge City, Kans. 
Best five: Lester F. Brewer, Medina, N. Y. 
Best four: Wuz-Puz, Galveston, Tex. 
Nee less than four: Floyd Bennett, Omaha, 
eb. 

Best to No. 704: Gar, Brookhaven, Miss. 

Best to No. 705: A Puzzler, Milford, Mass. 

Most popular puzzle: No. 704, by Thizizmee, 
Marion, Ky. 

Books for 25 solutions: Archer & Nasmith 
Ltd., Ont.; Canuck, B. C.; Chinese Dragon, 
China; Clarence Tromanhauser, Minn.; C. L. 
Spears, Tex. (13th); Dent, Calif. (9th); Elm 
Burk, Ia. (9th); F-n F-n, Tenn. (10th); Gar, 
Miss.; Henry Overholt, Wash.; Ima Lone, Md. 
(0th); Izzy Blind, Conn.; Jay Walker, O.; 
John A., Kans.; Kid Peewee, Mo.; Laurence 
E. Gibson, N. Y.; L. M. Enopee, Okla.; Lynn 
C. Doyle, W. Va.; Maine-iac, Me.; Monsieur 
X., Ont.; Mun Kee, Va.; Oley, Wis.; Ory 
Ental, Ill.; Percy Verance, Alta.; Piker, Mo.; 
Robert D. Porter, Wash, (13th); Sambo, Mass. ; 
Si, 9. (9th); So Ur Wun, Kans.; Wise Bug, 


Will Thizizmee please send his name at once. 


Honorable Mention. 


Completes: Akie Jew, Albert Bond, Alexan- 
der McIver, A. Puzzler, Archer & Nasmith Ltd., 
Billy Kan, Blockhead, B. Swaks, Chas, Carr, 
Chinese Dragon, Clarence Tromanhauser, Claude 
Christiansen, C. L. Spears, Craig McGinnis, Cy 
T. Tude, Dan Banta, Davowen, Dick Jay, Don 
Key, Dougl. Ike Sixty*, Dub-el-Chyn, Earl F. 
Kitchen*, Elm Burk, Erle C. Edington, Essel 
Doubleyou, F-n_ F-n, Frederick E. Wirth, Geo. 
S. Kyllo, Geo. Ruhlen 4th, Henry Overholt, lam 
Rite, Icky, Ike Id Jew, Ike N. Hunt, Ima Boob, 
Ima Lone, I. M. Crazy, I. R. Ishman, Izzy 
Blind, Jay Walker, John A, Baumann, John 
Henry Dixon, Julian V. Jarrett, Kenneth Ayre, 
Kid Peewee, Laurence E. Gibson, L. M. Enopee, 
Lynn C. Doyle, Maine-iac, Miss Ouri, Monsieur 
X., Mun Kee*, O. G. Re, Percy Verance*, Ralph 
Richey, Robert D. Porter, Robert W. Smith, 
Sakr-el-bahr, Sara Swift Walker, T-Bone, Tee- 
N-Tee, The Gink, The Owl, Thos. J. Perkins, 
Thotful Thinker, Tic Leash, Try N. Win, W. E. 
Kelley, W. F. Stevenson, Wise Bug, Wm. Neely. 

Five Solutions: A, D. Ceiver, Artie, Boyer 
W. Voisard, Charles King, Charles Powell, Ches- 
ter, Count deChange, Darling, Dent, Donald 
Stanford, Don T. Stir, Ed U. Cation, Excel C. 
Orr*, -E. Z. Solver, Fatty, F. E. Bruary, 
Francis Headley, Gene White, George Sumida, 
Harry Vetch, Horse, Ima Phoole, Jack Canuck, 
James III, John A.*, Kelly Lagle, K. N. Pep- 
per, Lester F. Brewer, Lotta Bunk, Nellie Nor- 
wood, Oley, Otto deGrave, Ory Ental, Paragon, 
Prof, Pieface, Ptah, Puzzler King, Robert D. 
Allen, Seaweed, Si, Sir Viver Parrish, Snoozer, 
Sully, Tecumseh, The Wise Fool, Zorro. 

Four Solutions: Ambitious, Art Knopinski, 
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“WHAT A PEACH 
OF A TAW... 


CY: course it is—it’s an Akro.” 
Wherever marbles are played 
you will hear this. No other marbles 
compare with Akros for lustre or 
shape. The boy who owns a collec- a 
tion of Akro Agates has something 


e e ies 


This book is print- 
ed in five colors. 
Ic tells che history of 
marbles. It explains 
marble games that 
may be played with 
Akro Agates and 
gives rules for mar- 
ble cournaments. 
Send your name and 
address with 3 cents 
in stamps and we 
will forward your 
copy. For 10 cents 
additional (stamps 
or cash) a box con- 
taining eleven Akros 
e sent you. 


Send today. 


to be proud of—yet they cost very 
lictle. Ask for Akros—accept no 


others. Buy yours now. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


Pro S*T 


“DAD PLAYED MARBLES, 


OFFICE BOX 4°29 


TRADE MARK 


Insist that this trade- 
mark be on the package 
containing the marbles 
you buy. It is the only 
genuine Akro trade- 
mark. [t protects you 
against substitution, 


TOO 


* You find them everywhere—the handy candy cough drops 


It’s no fun to be sick! 


Yet some people act as if 
health were painful. They dodge 
everything that keeps them 
healthy. They act as if they 
wanted to be sick. 


As a matter of fact, it’s not 
hard to stay well. And that 
zippy sense of pep that comes 
only when you're really healthy 
—that’s something worth while. 


Little things, easy things, 
can safeguard health. Smith 
Brothers’ cough drops, for in- 
stance. They protect your throat 
against coughs and colds. They 
taste like candy. Isn’t it a good 
idea to slip a box in your pocket 
when going outdoors? 
Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 5 
or Menthol (orange box) Cc 


“The cheapest health insurance tn the world” 


SMITH BROT 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 
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Military 
Academy 


PAGE 


A ar school for little boys. 


lass by iteelf as a military sc "ool. 
berriencodleaay t trainfoe ng ad adapigd to zou bg boy 
os 7 


heeds, Parents fee) ye 


Ecchran Ave.. yi 


MILITARY 


FbMor ACADEMY 


Courses prepare for any college, Best plant in South. 
All athletics, golf and swimming pool, R. O, T. C. 
Write for catalog, Box 501, Columbia, Tenn. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college 
without examination. Alao BUSINESS 
courses. Ghamptonship ore Athletics, 
Best Coaching. Free CATALOG: 
Address CAPT. R. 8. EATON, Adj, 


BLAS KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In the Healthful Piedmont Reglon of Virginia, College Propara 
1d Business Administ rarese, Best home infivencea,, Mod- 


‘An te, Fe italog addres 
Sr Gor bac MDE “dex AS BEREKSTONE, VA. 


BORDENTOWN fan 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. R.O.T.C. 42nd_ year. Special Summer 
Session. Catalogue. COL, T. LANDON, Principal, 

Drawer C-18, Bordentown, N. J. 


GREENBRIER™citet” 


SCHOOL 

Prepares for college and business life, Limited to 300 
boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 building. Catalog. Address Col. 
H. B, Moore, Principal, Box 18, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 


Kemper Military S¢hool 

Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 

Pare military and general activities that reach every 

An Honor System that builds character, High 

Seliool and), ae ae College. For catalogue address 
Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


MORGAN PARK icivemy 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experienced man 
teacher for every ten cadets. Supervised athletics for each boy. 

saree tn country surmoaddings. \Summsae Camp. S80 vest. 
Catalog. COL, H. D, ABELLS, Supt. ‘Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood through care- 
fully .co-ordinated- military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional, For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres.. Box 125, Mexico, Missouri 

‘s athorongh physical, men- 
Mercersburg Academy 22 tal and moral training for col- 
lege or business. Under Christian mast 
universities. ted in the Cumberland V 
the most pletureaque spots of America. Gymn 


ment modei Write for catalog. Addr 
William Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


ern gia Sreproo' 


Founded 
1844 


MILITARY AND 
Northwesterm Nivav AcabeMy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Prepar- 
atory School and Junior College. Its distinctive 
advantages and methods interest discriminating 
parents. Col.R.P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High School and Junior College. Splendid 
equipment. R.O,T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. al- 
te ers = boy rides. Moderate rates. 

C. Pearson, Supt., Box N, Roswell, N. M, 


OHIO % “Institute 


. High beautiful “eget Lower school for 
younger boys, Athletics.  Addre A. M. Henshaw, 
Supt., Box 28, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RANDOLPH - MACON ACADEMY yi tox" 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Over $200,000 Equip- 
ment. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. MILITARY 
TRAINING. Fine new gymnasium, swimming pool. $500. 
35th year. Outdoor athletics. Address 

CHAS. L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


STAUNTON “007 


ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disci- 
Plinary training equalled by academic excellence. 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box E, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 


CMilitary 


Tennessee Military Institute 
In the highlands of East ‘Tennessee 
oe st pater ‘8 beat schools. Titty -< mage Zeit, — 


re than. fc state: 
alee yet ferngricnerd teachers. “ake aio adress jet ‘cB 
MILITARY 


ENTWORTH “scaneny 


Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
the Mississippi. High School. Junior 
College. Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box 
A, Lexington, Mo, 


Fishburne Military School 


Prepares for college and business life, Located in Blue 
Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty. Mili- 
tary training inculcates orderliness, promptitude, self- 
reliance. Instructor for every 10 cadets. R.O.T.C. 

Box B, Waynesboro, Virginia, 


Military Institute 


Germantown Ohio 
In the Miami obey valley, 14 miles from Dayt 
school of high st College preparatory. i Mtilitary 
training for a bearing. Football fields, baseball 
diamonds, Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 265 


ool Catalog Box 218, Delaield, eee 


Mark Tidd in Palestine 


Well, he fixed it so as that Mr. Tidd 
could’ go climbing all over a camel 
while a camel boy stood around and held 
the critter’s head so it cowldn’t take a 
hunk out of him. And Mr, Tidd was 
pretty happy. He measured and figgered 
and talked to himself, and Hana he talked 
in Arab to a man that was the owner of 
the camels, and the man kept looking at 
us and nodding. 

“The British,” says Hana Effendi, “they 
are here. They run the show in Palestine. 
They do a good job, I theenk. Over yon- 
der a ways is a line invisible to the eye. 
It is the frontier. Beyond is Syria and 
the show in Syria is run by the French. 
And not so good a job, I also theenk.” 

“Yes,” says Mark. 

“Where there are two nations and those 
nations have on their hands pretty tough 
jobs, and there is a frontier to watch, 
why, then, I theenk, there is a danger of 
what you call international complica- 
tions.” 

“P-probably,” says Mark. 

“International complications throw a 
policeman into a cold sweat,” says Hana 
Effendi. 

“T bet you,” says Mark. 

“Also there is peoples who are a inter- 
national complication. Yes, yes. Just to 
be, for such folks, is a complication. But 
when they are in the wrong place, then it 
gets the goat.” 

Mark was pricking up his ears now. 

“Such persons should be where they 
cannot strain the happy relations between 
two nations, I theenk.” 

“Just offhand,” says Mark, “I a-a-agree 
with you.” 

“Who is it that’s an international com- 
plication?” says I. 

“°Tain’t you,” says Mark, 
me and ’tain’t Pa.” 

“The professor he never complicated 
nothin’,” says I. 

“No,” says Hana Effendi. 
known to all hands.” 

“Then,” says I, “it must be Said.” 

“T do not know any Said,” says Hana 
Effendi with a kind of blank look. 

“Of course he don’t,” says Mark. “But,” 
says he, “s’posin’ there was a f-feller 


“and. ’tain’t 


“He is well 


named Said, would you be I-likely to. 


know who and what he was?” 

“T would know like a house afire,” 
Hana Effendi. 

“How?” says Mark. 

“T take pains to look at him.” 

“Lots of f-f-folks have looked at him, 
and it didn’t make any d-difference.” 

“Tt was because the Arab with one eye 
looked at him that I take trouble to pipe 
him off,” says Hana. “Also a certain Pro- 
fessor Bauer.” 

“You got interested b-because they were 
interested?” 

“Yes. 

“Ts Bauer around here?” 

“He is around here like a bug in a 
rug.” 

“But, as you s-s-said, if there was a per- 
son named Said, he wouldn’t have any 
papers P-p-] permittin’ him to cross into 
Syria.” 

“Sad,” says Hana Effendi, “but true. 
A-hem! Once I have heard of a naughty 
theeng that was done. It was near this 
spot, I theenk. Yes. One who wanted to 
cross into Syria with no permit comes to 
a certain camel boy who goes many times 
to Damas and beyond.” 

“What about him?” says I. 

“Well, this naughty person, he say to 
this camel boy, ‘I have here two Egyptian 
pounds of good money. Your feet are 
weary. Therefore you shall sleep in the 
hay and eat and be merry for this trip, 
while I shall do your work. My mouth is 
full of water to be a camel boy,’ says this 
naughty person. ‘So for two pounds 
Egyptian you do nothing, while I do your 
work and carry your permit.’” Hana Ef- 
fendi paused and coughed. “I theenk he 
got away with it.” 

“Who is Said anyhow?” says I. 

Hana Effendi grinned at me. “There 
is no Said,” says he, “for the sake of ar- 
gument. Also your friend of the much 
flesh, he does not ask who. There are 
times when it is better to be discreet than 


says 


to have knowledge. - Um: ... It 
would raise tunket if there is such a one 
as Said and somebody betray him to the 
police. Or if somebody stick a knife in 
his rib. Many would ask questions. Many 
would be very angry. I theenk there will 
be enough war without that also.” 
“Much obleeged,” says Mark. 


E E looked out across the lake. “Um, . 
. . If there was a boat,” he says, 
“waiting by that p-p-place where we I- 
live, and it was d-dark, a body that 


BREAK THE TAPE 
FIRST! 
And Win Your Race 


A fast start... the right 
stride... that final burst 
of speed that brings you 
across the finish line first! 
Those qualities you'll 
need—plus condition. 
Read the tips from Pad- 
dock, and Duffy, and other 
track’ experts in the sprint- 
ing article by Carl Easton 
Williams, appearing in 


NEXT MONTH’S 
AMERICAN BOY 


wanted to could be rowed right over here, 
couldn’t he? And n-nobody see him.” 

“Sure as shootings,” says Hana Effendi. 

“Say at ten o'clock.” 

“That would be a good hour.” 

“And the s-s-sooner the quicker,” 
Mark. 

Hana Effendi grinned again. “You're 
going to have a bully party,” says he, “I 
theenk. You like excitement, maybe?” 

“Well,” says Mark, “we can s-s-stand 
some.” 

“But not much,” says I. 

“You will get it in large bundles, I 
theenk,” says Hana. “Now shall we pry 
your parent off of that camel? His clothes 
will smell like blazes. Perhaps he has 
studied it enough.” 

“Um. . ...” says Mark, “if there had b- 
b-been any shootin’ up on the m-moun- 
tain yestiddy, who would it have been?” 

“Not policemans,” says Hana Effendi. 
He kind of changed the subject. “In the 
Great War,” he says, “Professor Bauer 
was said to be secret agents for France. 
From Alsace he comes. Also he is said 
to be secret agents for Germany. One does 
not know. Now he is secret agents for 
himself, and maybe for France a little, 
and for somebody else a tiny bit. I 
theenk he wish to be rich and retire.” 

“Oh,” says Mark, “Bauer was n-nosin’ 
around the mountain with One-Eye?” 

“T should be surprised if he wasn’t,” 
says Hana Effendi. “Shall we now go 
some place else? Ten o’clock is nice hours 
for rowboating. See! I shake you at the 
hand. Maybe some day we speak things 
over when international complications 
have subside. Your Professor Rod, he 
wish to dig in ruins?” 

“That’s his aim,” says Mark. 

“Probably,” says Hana Effendi, “he will 


says 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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dig less for a while than he theenk. I 
now say good-by. You are one good egg. 
Many happy returns.” 

So we shook hands with Hana Effendi 
and went out into the road with Mark’s 
pa lagging behind and trying to write on 
a@ piece of paper, and hurried through 
town and along the road toward where we 
lived. And all the time I had a feeling I 
didn’t like much, as if somebody’s eyes 
were fixed right between my shoulder 
blades. I wanted to up and dust it, but 
Mark he just plodded along kind of 
thoughtful. 

“T wonder what’s up?” says I. “I don’t 
like it.” 

“IT dunno,” says Mark, “but it’s kind of 
g-gorgeous. Jest think of b-bein’ mixed 
in an international complication. It hain’t 
never happened to us b-before.” 

“And it doesn’t need to happen again,” 
says I. 

“We got to watch Said close,” says 
Mark. “Nothin’ must happen to him till 
to-night.” 

“Why to-night?” 

“We're goin’ for a row and a camel 
ride at ten o'clock,” says he. 

“Then you and Hana Effendi wasn’t just 
joshin’ one another?” says I. 

“Not,” says Mark, “by a couple of j-j- 
jugfuls.” 

“Where are we goin’?” 

“D-dunno,” says Mark. “Into Syria.” 

“You can’t just start off,” says I, “in a 
strange country, without headin’ some 
place.” 

“You kin,” says Mark, “but ’twouldn’t 
b-be good s-sense.” 

“Then what’s the idee?” says I. 

“We'll have a camel boy, won’t we?” 

“Said?” 

“Sure.” 

“You're goin’ to let him boss the show?” 

“Got to. He knows w-w-where he’s 
headin’. He knows a lot we don’t know.” 

“I wonder who he is. He must be 
somebody, or folks wouldn’t be so het up 
over him.” 

“T cal’late,” says Mark, 
that out in good time.” 

“I hope,” says I, “we'll all be there 

when the findin’ out is done.” 
_ “I aim to be,” says Mark, kind of smil- 
ing. “And I'll be m-mighty glad to git 
off where One-Eye hain’t steppin’ in our 
tracks.” 

“If there is such a place,” says I. Which 
was a kind of a prophecy, because the way 
it turned out there didn’t seem to be any 
place where One-Eye didn't show up 
sooner or later. And every time he didn’t 
bring any rejoicing with him. I should 
say he didn’t. 


“we'll f-f-find 


Chapter Twelve 


ARK broke the news to the folks 
that we were moving out that 
night. and everybody was glad, 

because we had had enough of that place. 
Professor Rod didn’t see why we shouldn’t 
wait till morning and not go traipsing off 
by boat and camel in the middle of the 
night, but Said didn’t make any objec- 
tions, you bet, and when we told him 
about how he was going to borrow a kind 
of passport and be a camel boy, why, he 
was tickled to death. 

“We go now to Damascus?” he asked. 

“Some’eres in th-that direction,” says 
Mark. “When we start out we never 
know jest where we'll I-land.” 

And that was right. 

So we were all packed and ready, and 
Mark set me to keep watch for the boat 
that was coming for us. I stood out on 
the terrace and kept my eyes open, but it 
was pretty dark to see anything, and I 
was glad of that, too. But, just before 
ten o'clock, a fisherman’s sailboat came 
right up to the shore, and I called the 
people and we scrambled down and got 
on board with our baggage. 

It wasn’t a very big boat and there 
wasn’t room enough to wiggle when we 
were all in it. And the wind was blow- 
ing pretty good, the way it does on the 
Sea of Tiberias lots of times. It is a kind 
of treacherous lake on account of being 
all surrounded by mountains, with winds 
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coming swishing down off them unexpect- 
ed-like. It was a pretty uncomfortable 
boat ride, and we all got good and wet. 
But eventually we got across the lower 
end to shore again, and then we had to 
tote our stuff a ways to where the camels 
were waiting. 

It takes quite a while to load up camels 
and get ready, but we got started a little 
after midnight, and as a precaution we 
went through Tiberias one by one and 
met on the other side in the dark. Then 
we started out for the north. It was ex- 
citing at first but then it got tiresome on 
account of the jolting and because you 
couldn’t see a thing. 

Every little while I dozed off, to be 
waked up again with a jerk and my head 
almost snapped off. It seemed like we 
rode for about four weeks, and I was sore 
and thirsty and pretty tired of it. But 
about morning we got to a city by the 
name of Safed, right in the mountains. 
We didn’t stop but kept on a ways till 
we got to a wadi, which is what they call 
a valley, and then we camped. I don't 
remember much about that, because I 
was busy going to sleep. 

They woke me up some time after noon 
and we had something to eat cooked Arab 
style. 

“Now,” says Mark, “it’s t-t-time to fig- 
ger out where we’re headin’ for and why.” 

“T kind of like this,” says Plunk. “Let’s 
not go anywhere special. Just kind of 
wander around.” 

“How about you, 
Mark. 

“T feel,” says the professor, “that we 
should make our way to Damascus, and 
there establish our headquarters, It is con- 
venient for my purposes.” 

“What’s your idee, Said?” 

The young Arab thought a minute kind 
of deep, and then he says, “It is as Allah 
wills. What befalls must befall.” 

“Yes,” says Mark, “b-but maybe we 
kin make it b-befall our way instid of the 
other feller’s if we go at it right.” 

Said smiled at that, and kind of 
shrugged his shoulders. You could see he 
kind of figured that what was going to 
happen would happen, and there wasn’t 
any use trying to wiggle out of it. 

“Well, then,” says Mark, “if there ain’t 
any objection w-w-we’ll head for D-Da- 
mascus. How long ’Il it t-take?” 

“About twenty-four hours riding upon 
camels. Perhaps more if we go with 
care,” says Said. 

“You know this c-c-country, then?” says 
Mark. 

Said smiled again. “Not so well as 
more to the eastward,” he said, “but well 
enough for our needs.” 

“Listen,” says I, “ain’t there a chance of 
us bein’ followed? Or do you fellers 
think One-Eye and his crowd didn’t know 
we were in Tiberias? 

“No t-tellin’,’” says Mark. “But if 
Hana Effendi was onto us, the chances are 
s-s-somebody else was too.” 

“We should proceed with caution,” 
the professor. 

“Tt is only the French I fear,” 
Said. 

“Then,” says I, “why didn’t you stay in 
Palestine where the French can’t git you?” 

“Yes,” says Tallow, “and not go bungin’ 
your head into Damascus where the 
French got an army?” 

“T think I must go there,” 


Professor?” says 


” 


says 


says 


says Said. 


ELL, the upshot of it was that we 
started out for Damascus and kept 
going. It was pretty tiresome, but we 
weren’t exactly in a hurry, so we took it 
kind of easy, and were five days on the 
way. I guess everybody enjoyed it, be- 
cause we saw lots of interesting things and 
people, and camped along the way, and 
sat around the fire at night and told 
stories and whatnot. Said was a great 
story teller and he could keep a fellow 
all het up by the hour. Kind of fairy 
tales with princes and magicians and genii 
in them. The time went quicker than you 
would think. 

Mr. Tidd was happy because he had 
lots of‘ chance to study camels and work 
out his invention for a gyroscopic saddle. 
I wished a lot of times he would hurry up 
and make one and let me use it, but he 
didn’t get that far. 

The last day we got into a pretty fertile 


country with vineyards all over. It was 
the beginning of the Plain of Damascus, 
and you could see what a fine farming 
country it was when they irrigated it. You 
see Damascus is right on the edge of the 
great Syrian Desert, and is really on a 
whopping big oasis with mountains back- 
ing it up. There are lots of brooks, and 
one of these is quite a river called the 
Nahr Barada, and it used to be the Abana 
that you read about in the Bible, and it 
runs right through the middle of town. 
The last part of the way was through gar- 
dens and orchards, and it was mighty 
green and lovely—about the finest coun- 
try we had seen so far, excépt maybe parts 
of the Plains of Galilee. But this was 
more tropical-like. 

Pretty soon we could see the domes and 
minarets and buildings of Damascus, We 
went through orchards of apricot trees 
and walnuts and pomegranates until we 
came right slap to the town. Now we be- 
gan to see French soldiers and officers and 
Said spent all his time acting like a 
camel boy so he wouldn’t be noticed. We 
left our camels to the drivers pretty soon 
and went on by ourselves to the Victoria 
Hotel—all of us but Said, and he had to 
stay with the critters. 

The hotel was a big, rambling place, 
and we were glad to get there. There were 
quite a few tourists, but we got rooms all 
right and went up to them to sort of 
slick up. I guess we needed it, for we 
hadn’t had much of a chance for several 
days. 

We washed and dressed and went down 
to the long series of narrow rooms that 
lead out to the street, and there, stand- 
ing right at the desk and giving orders to 
everybody in a harsh and disagreeable 
voice, was Professor Bauer! 

I saw him first and nudged Mark. Mark 
backed up and headed off Professor Rod, 
and so we all kept out of sight until Bauer 
and some porters went past with his bag- 
gage. So we knew he was going to stay 
in the same hotel with us. 

“I wonder where One-Eye is,” says I. 

“Bauer’s p-plenty for one day,” says 
Mark. “Now we got to f-f-find Said and 
tell him.” 

But we didn’t have to find Said, for 
Said found us. We went out and down 
the steps and stood looking at the river 
that flowed right down the middle of the 
streets, with bridges over it every little 
way. It was all walled in, and it rushed 
past pretty fast. While we stood there 
wondering what we better do next, Said’s 
voice spoke to us. 

“Do not turn your heads,” he said, “nor 
notice me. I come in haste to warn you. 
To-morrow you must not come upon the 
streets or leave your rooms.” 

“Why?” says Mark. 

“The streets will be no place for strang- 
ers and Christians,” said Said. “There will 
be very bad trouble and rioting. I do not 
know where it will end. Perhaps Allah 
wills that the war shall start thus. But, if 
you would live and not die, remain close 
in your rooms no matter what sounds you 
hear. I speak words of wisdom.” 

“Do you mean a w-w-war’s goin’ to 
start?” 

“I do not know, but there will be riot- 
ing. And when my people loose their pas- 
sions, it is not good. Many will die be- 
fore another night. . . . The French have 
been most foolish.” 

“But,” says Mark, “if anything histori- 
cal is goin’ on, we want to see it.” 

“Better,” says Said, “to remain ignorant 
and live, than to gain wisdom and die. 
Even in your rooms there will be danger, 
but Iam here. If you walk with care and 
men’s eyes do not fall upon you, you will 
be safe. And I shall be in the neighbor- 
hood if Allah permits. . . . So now, my 
friends, good-by.” 

And he went like all git out. 

“Well,” says I, “what d’ye think of 
that?” 

Mark kind of scowled. 

“I n-never saw any war start,” he says. 

Right off I knew what that meant. And 
I didn’t like it. I knew one place Mark 
Tidd wouldn’t be next day, and that was 
in his room where Said had told him to 
stay. 


(To be concluded in the March num- 
ber of Tue American Boy.) 
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Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 
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N album of Germany's cultural his- 
tory is opened to the philatelist by 
the new series of stamps issued by 

this European republic. Goethe, Schiller, 
Frederick the Great, Kant, Beethoven, 
Lessing, Liebnitz, Bach, Durer—these are 
the men honored. The German boy takes 
pride in this gallery pictured on postal 
adhesives, just as every Yankee boy does 
when he views our own country’s stamps 
and finds portraits of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Harding, Cleve- 
land, McKinley, Wilson and other great 
men whose memory we revere. 

Through studying history in school you 
fellows are familiar with the Americans 
whose names have been mentioned. But 
perhaps you know less about the Germans 
shown on the new stamps from overseas, 
so “mebbe” you won’t be bored with the 
following: 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, whose 
head is on the 3 pfennigs and on the 25pf, 
was a poet, dramatist and philosopher. He 
was born in 1749 and has been called Ger- 
many’s “greatest poet and the master of 
her classical literature.” He wrote “Faust,” 
sometimes called his country’s “most na- 
tional drama.” He died in 1832. 

Johann Christopher Schiller, honored on 
the 5pf, one of Goethe’s most intimate 
friends, and another poet, dramatist and 
philosopher, lived from 1759 to 1805. He 
was the author of “Die Rauber,” one of 
the most vital German dramas of the 18th 
century. . 

Frederick the Great—Frederick I, 
King of Prussia from 1740 until his death 
in 1786—was born in 1712. Through his in- 
telligent rulership was laid the foundation 
of a united German Empire that did not 
collapse until the World War of 1914-18. 
Frederick’s portrait, on the 10pf, has 
aroused a storm of protest from republi- 
can circles in the Germany of to-day. 

Immanuel Kant, whose likeness is on 
the 15pf, was born in 1724 and became one 
of the most noted philosophers in mod- 
ern years—one of the greatest thinkers of 
all time. He was also a prolific writer and 
lecturer on religious subjects. He died in 
1804. 

Every boy who loves music surely 
knows about Ludwig van Beethoven, 
whose Fifth Symphony is one of the class- 
ics of the ages. Born in 1770, he became 
a violinist at the age of 5, and at 13 his 
compositions were being published. Bee- 
thoven, whose head is shown on the new 
20pf stamp, died a century ago this com- 
ing March. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, critic and 
dramatic, is honored on the 30pf. He 
was born in 1729 and an account of his 
life says that “it may be questioned 
whether there is any other writer to whom 
the Germans owe a deeper debt of grat- 
itude.” He wrote several notable dramas. 
He died in 1781. 

Philosopher and mathematician, Gott- 
fried Wilhelm Leibnitz is depicted on the 
40pf. Born in 1646, Leibnitz discovered a 
calculating machine for multiplying, di- 
viding, extracting roots, etc., and he was 
a famous writer on many subjects. He 
died in 1716. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, on the 50pf 
brown, has been described as the world’s 
greatest master in the composition and 
playing of the organ. He was born in 
1685 and died in 1750, His fame as an 


At left—Germany’s new 5 pf stamp 
in honor of Schiller; gad the 10 
pf picturing Frederick the Great. 
Above—the 25 pf with portrait 
of Goethe, and 15 pf of Kant. 


organ composer rests chiefly on his pre- 
ludes, toccatas, fantasias and fugues, and 
on his religious compositions, the latter in- 
cluding nearly 300 church sonatas. 

The man remembered on the 80pf, Al- 
brecht. Durer, was a painter, a draughts- 
man and engraver, born in 1471, his death 
occurring in 1528. He has been called “the 
typical artist. of the German nation,” and 
many of his paintings are to-day coveted 
by art lovers. 


How Many Did You Miss? 


ERE are 167 correct answers to the 
stamp contest published in December: 


Countries, Etc. 


Adana, Aegean, Alerta, Anatolia, Angola, Ara- 
bia, Argentina, Atlanta—Bagdad, Bamra, Banat, 
Basle, Bavaria, Benin, Berati, Boyaca, Brazil— 
Cali, Canada, Caso, Chad, Chala, Chiapas, Chic- 
layo, Chile, China, Chios, Chita, Cilicia, Coamo, 
Cochin, Colon, Corea, Cos, Costa Rica,—Dalma- 
tia, Danzig, Dhar, Don—Eritrea—Gabon, Gala- 
tin, Gambia, Goliad, Grenada, Guam—Honda— 
Icaria, Ionian (Islands)—Lagos, Lebanon, Le- 
noir, Leon, Lesbos, Libia, Limon—Macao, Ma- 
con, Malta, Marion, Mongolia, Moscopolis— 
Nabha, Natal, Nauru, Nepal—Orcha—Parma, 
Pasco—Riga, Rumania—Salonica, Saseno, Selma, 
Spain—Tahiti, Tete—Valona—Yca, 


Persons. 
Abasolo, Acosta, Albert, Alberti, Aldama, 
Alegre, Antepara,'Arze, Avila,—Bach, Bacon, 


Balboa, Baraona, Barclay, Batrin, Braz, Bulnes, 
Byron—Cabanas, Cabral, Cabrera, Caldas, Cama- 
cho, Camoens, Campo, Canas, Capac, Carbo, 
Carl, Carol, Celman, Clay—DaGama, Dante— 
Escalon, Escobar, Ezeta—Garcia, Garibaldi, 
George, Grant, Grau—Hale, Harman, Harub, 
Hidalgo—LaMar, Lanza, Larela, Lavayen, Lenin, 
Lobo, Lopez—Madan, Madison, Manoel, Marti, 
Maso, Milan, Milena, Mora, Moreno—Narino, 
Noboa—Olaya, Oscar—Paez, Paso, Paz, Pena, 
Perez, Peter, Pombal—Rayon, Ribon, Rizal, 
Roca—Saco, Sam, Sophia, Sosa—Vicacio, Vi- 
cario, Volio—Ycaza—Zamor, Zea, Zenteno. 

Inasmuch as this is being written on 
Dec. 13, for the February page, it may 
be that some of you fellows will discover 
a few more names before the contest 
closing date, Dec. 31. 

Many of the foregoing names escaped 
the attention of the boys who had sent 
in lists up to Dec. 13. On the other hand, 
these 167 names include nearly thirty dis- 
covered by alert competitors—names 
which the stamp editor himself had not 
found. 

Many names came in which, while some 
could be found by using the king’s move 
in chess, are incorrect—such as Aldano, 
Arce, Arco, Artigua, Balcare, Baco, Barios, 
Boria, Brazi, Cabaneta, Cas, Constant, 
Esculor, Garbo, Hoca, Lecon, Leo, Marta, 
Martin (for San Martin), Masi, Mor 
(contraction of first name of M. Jokai), 
Nopoa, Nora, Obalon, Obolo, Pere, 
Ramar, Ravon, Rini, Roc, Roch, Voud, 
Vous, Youo, Zarayazo and others. 

Several contestants submitted Rege, 
which is on Rumanian stamps as the 
Latin word for “King.” Some offered 
double-letter words, such as Barrios, which 
could not be counted because the king’s 
move in chess was not followed. One boy 
did not use the king’s move, but skipped 
about; consequently he was able to turn 
in several hundred names. One fellow 
scribbled so poorly that his letters could 
not be read. Some boys sent in one list 
only—either of countries, or of persons’ 
names only. Several suggested Negri and 
Oceanica, whereas the true names are 
Negri Sembilan and French . Oceanica, 
neither of which. may be found. One 
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chap’s list contained 66 names including 
George set down 37 times because King 
George’s picture appears on the stamps 
of so many countries; of course it was 
counted once only. f Some contestants, 
after putting down China and Cochin, 
which are correct, offered also Cochin 
China, which had to be stricken out be- 
cause the first “n” does not adjoin the 
second capital “C.” And one boy sub- 
mitted “Map” as a person’s name be- 
cause he found a map on a certain stamp! 

Such words as Canal Zone, San Marino, 
San Martin, Las Belas and Rio Hacha 
were not counted. Each half could be 
found—but the final letter in the first 
half does not adjoin the initial letter in 
the second half. 

The contest may result in several fel- 
lows learning a bit about spelling! As ex- 
amples, Barania, Mauratania and Articas 
were offered; these three are discoverable 
but the correctly spelled words—Baranya, 


Mauritania and Artigas—are not. 

Only about a dozen competitors were 
alert with regard to Rumania. “Rouman- 
ia,” as most standard catalogs and albums 
spell the word, may not be found. But the 
accepted official spelling, as recognized by 
the United States Government, is without 
the “o”—and that correct word, Rumania, 
is hidden in the letter block! 

And some of the fellows were not con- 
tent to depend on the Scott catalog index 
for countries’ names. Scattered through 
the pages are the names of stamp-issuing 
governments which are not indexed at all! 
Those boys’ research work and plugging 
adaeg a number of correct names to their 
ists! 

The names of the contest winners will 
be published next month. Meanwhile the 
stamp editor would have you believe that 
he thinks he did more work than any one 
competitor—but that he also got as much 
fun out of it! 


Anemoosh! 


(Continued from page 38) 


action, Joe was asked to fight and conquer 
a wolf. 

“Sure,” he said. 
but. not two.” 

The camera man got all set on the roof 
of the kennel, and 
then they loosed the 


“T can lick one wolf, 


wolf. I crank camera!’” And with a big 
chuckle, Joe fell to petting Billie. 

“Joe,” I asked, “if wolves are such 
handy beasts of labor, why doesn’t every 
musher own a team of them?” 

“Not everybody 
dare hitch wolves,” he 


wolf. Joe started to told me. 

run, the wolf after “Lack of nerve, 
him. Like a flash, Joe DRESSED eh?” 

turned, and the beast “Yes. Then, too, 


drove through the air 
with bared teeth. The 
Wolf Man caught the 
eatapulting ball of fur 
and hurled it ten feet. 
Twice he did this, and 
the third time as the 
animal came at him, 
wild for blood, Joe 
smothered it close to 
his chest, and held it 
helpless in his iron 


“T tell you,” he ex- 
claimed with a grin, 
“that fine picture ! 
And then what you 
know? Camera man 
stand there like frozen 


AS 
PIRATES 


At the Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans, the man and the 
boy looked identical — 


but one was Rudy Harrald 
and the other a kidnaper. 
Next month Charles Ten- 
ney Jackson will tell you 
grip. how Rudy found adven- 
ture because he was 


““THE PIRATE’S 
DOUBLE” 


wolves very cunning, 
very difficult to catch. 
I try for three years, 
and I have seven.” 

I looked at the big 
musher with deep re- 
spect. He had match- 
ed nerve and wit 
against one of the 
fiercest and slyest of 
animals. 

The North has its 
stern code of ethics. 
The musher who con- 
tracts to feed those of 
the lumber camps 


must not fail. If he 
should, the foresters 
locked tight in the 
snow-bound woods 


stiff. Pretty soon he 
call down: ‘Hi, Joe, 
forgive me. Iso scared 
I never turned crank. 


again?’ 
“‘Nol’ I holler back. 


Please, Joe, do it 


‘You come lick 


might suffer bitterly. 
The musher must car- 
ry on with relentless determination. 

Joe La Flamme does—and compels the 
timber wolves to help him, 


Puzzles 


(Continued from page 67) 


D. M. S., Dopey, Floyd Ellis, Gar, Herbie, 
James C. Kelly, James Tym, Jimmy James, 
King Cotton, Kingsley Hughes, Lotta Sense, 
M. E. Carpenter, M. G. Malone, Miss Teerie 
Mann, Noah Zarque, N. O. Knott, Oh A. Tea, 
Piker, Sambo, Seedy Ell, Skip, So Ur Wun, 
Try Dit, Warick, Wes from Wis, Wotchama 
Callet, Wuz-Puz. 

* Two honorable mentions, not necessarily in 
the same class. 

Sara Swift Walker gets extra first class hon- 
orable mention for twelve consecutive mentions. 


Puzzle Talk. 


Chinese Dragon wins his 5th book. Isn’t this 
pretty good for a boy in China? . Thirty- 
five drawings of the Father of his country, most 
of which merit the apology one boy wrote: “For- 
give me, Mr. Washington!”’ Half a dozen were 
very good, and those by Blockhead, Gar, and 
Robert Fowle were outstanding. Wise Bug 
made his Washington in the form of a picture 
rebus—a bag of laundry on a scale whose 
pointer indicates 1000 (which, by the way, is 
not a ton), . . . Wm. Neely has been inter- 


ested to know which state won the most books 
in the past year, so he counted up, with the 
following results: Ohio, 28 books, Penn. 26, N. 
Y. 17, Calif. 12, Ill, Kans. Minn., and Mo. 
each won 11 books. He says, “Give my con- 
gratulations to Ohio, but watch out for Pennsyl- 
vania next year!” . . . Wise Bug vouches for 
a chemist whose name is A. Powder. This one 
must be a puzzler, . . . Thotful Thinker is 
editor-in-chief of the school annual of his high 
school. . . . What has become of Hill Fish? 
. . . Piker criticizes the inclusion of a seal in 
the linked “land animals.” As the seal spends 
a great deal of his time on land, especially the 
eared seal, which has real legs, we thought it 
should be allowed. . . . Speaking of Toppy 
Knott, Ed U. Cation tells this one: Once, before 
the days of bobbed hair, the ladies were tempted 
by Satan to wear their hair in top-knots. A 
preacher preached a sermon on the text, “Top- 
knot, come down!” After the sermon an angry 
delegation of women came up and demanded to 
be told where such a text could be found in the 
Bible. They were calmly referred to Matt. 24: 
17. Look it up! . . . Don’t forget to mail 
your list of answers, please.—Kappa Kappa. 
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500 DIFFERENT. STAMPS FOR 25 CENTS 
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COMPLETE OUTFIT 10 cents 


ALL FOR | ILLUSTRATED ALBUM 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


10c 50 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
Pack oF STAMP HINGES 
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W. W. BETTS, CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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Home Study 
‘In Aviation 


Aviation is here to stay! Its future is 
unlimited! Young men who prepare. now 
and develop with it will be handsomely 
rewarded. Thousands of positions will be 
open for trained men, such as: pilots, rig- 
gers, mechanics, engineers, map makers, 
photographers, draftsmen, executives, etc. 
The “ASPA” Home Study Course in Avia- 
tion will prepare you! It has been written 
by former American and British war pilots, 
and is based on their actual experiences 
and training. 


The Course complete With airplane blue- 
print is $5.00. Enroll today. Send money 
order or check, or write for further infor- 
mation. 


The American Society for 
Promotion of Aviation 
522 Fifth Avenue, Dept.C, New York City 


Have YouaCamera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 111 Camera House, Boston, 17,Mass. 


Print Your Own 


=~ Cards, ‘Stationery, Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 
=> money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
outfits $8.85. Joh pre $11, $29, Rotary $149. All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
ete, THE KELSEY CO., P-27, Mer! 


EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
PZ CLASS PINS txcarrion Two catalogs 
FREE forthe asking.” Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Sterling Silver ot 
Rolled Gold Plate, 45c each or $4.50 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM C0., 105 Greiner Bldg, PALMYRA, PA. 


THIs CLass Pin 25c. 


12 or moro, Silver plate, Single pins 35c en. choice 2 colors en: 
amel, 3 letters, date. Sterling Silv. ormore 45cea. Sing! 
pins 65c. ea. Free Cat, shows Pins, Rings, Emblems 20¢ to $8 ea. 


685 Metal ArtsCo.,Inc., 7737 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


MOVIES IN THE HOME 


Write for interesting catalog of movie 
machines and films. Low prices. 


Pilgrim Co., 267 Spring St. Dept.AB, Medford, Mi 
Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


len, Conn. 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 


to raise guinea pigs for us, Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as 

show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE Ms 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3106 C. C. Sta.. Kansas City, Mo. 


squab Book FREE 


Send now for this interesting and 
profitable book telling how a boy 
started small in backyard when at 
school with nomeney, now has a $30,000 


and Hea to Sa ” 


Address 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. AA71, 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 
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No. 514, Boy Scout 
Official Service Shoe, 
Munson last. 


+ The Signal of Quality » 


—Excelsior Boy Scout Shoes 


Head erect, chest thrown 
out, arms’ extended, and 
feet—in Excelsior Shoes. 
Firmly set, with your toes 
wiggling for action. You 
know Excelsior shoes must 
be good because they are 
made under the direction 
of' your own organization. 
The “makin’s” suit Dad 
and please Mother. If your 
shoe store doesn’t sell them, we’ll tell 
you who does. Write today for your 
copy of this little book and read the 
thrilling tales of America’s famous 
pioneer scouts. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


Department A, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S. A. 


“cision 


55000 


to $10000 aYear forLife 


ENTER this business and big money starts right ayay 
and it lasts. a lifetime! Payne averaged over $20 a 
day the first 200 days. Trantum. just starting, made 
$167 in one week. Hickey made $i48 in a single day! 
This pays big money full time or part time. Show 
farmers and property owners Fyr-Fyter Fire Extin- 

ishers for farms, homes, stores, factories, autos, etc. 
pproved by U. 8, Government and Underwriters Labo- 
ratories. Everybody fears tire. Everybody wants pro- 
tection, One customer often buys 10, 50, 100 at one 
time. Thousands of prospects. No competition. New 
low prices. | ‘They sell easily. | Simply take orders, 
Woe deliver and collect. No experience—no investment 
in stock necessary—we start you. Make $2 to $6 every 
hour. Send name for inspiring Book of Facts, FREE. 


Act at once. 
Fyr-Fyter Company, 1442 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 


Dayton, Ohio 
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C AR If you like to draw, 

turn your hobby into a 

profitable occupation. 

Become a CARTOONIST. 

Send me your name, address and age, 

and let me mail you a Test Lesson Chart 

which will teach you how to draw comic 

faces. Whether you think you have tal- 

ent or not, make this interesting test. 


I want to show you that with the aid 
of my Picture Chart Method of teaching 
original drawing (fully copyrighted and 
used exclusively by this school) you can 
learn this most fascinating and unusually 
profitable profession — and earn money 
while you’re learning. 


Landon students have repeated- 

ly won First Prize in American 

’s Annual Cartoon Contests. 

No other school has turned out 
so many nationally famous car- 
toonists. With the Test Lesson 
Chart, I will send you their 


names, samples of their work ‘1 
and facts about cartooning 4A 


which will show the possibilities _f 
for YOU. Please! encloen'-60 tn a Pi 
C.N. Landon, Director 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
5637 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Why did you put that mud turtle in 
your sister’s bed?” 
“Because I couldn’t find any frogs.” 


A Dubious Victory 


“Man has conquered the air,” says a 
writer on aviation. The trouble is the air 
doesn’t seem to realize that it is licked, 


Premonition 
“What’s the matter, Ben? 
You're lookin’ worried.” 
“Work—nothin’ but — work 


from mornin’ till night!” 
“Ow long have you been at 
it?” 
“T begin to-morrow.” 


With the Horizon Line 


Tenderfoot: “Why do they 
have knots on the ocean in- 
stead of miles?” 

First Class Scout: “Well, you 
see, they couldn’t have the 
ocean tide if there were no 
knots.” 


It’s Worth It 


AM TRYING TO LOCATE 
the whereabouts of Prokopy 
Dawidowicz Dudka, resident of 
Wies Kozun, poczta Drohyezin, 
Powiat Kobrin, Z-Grodizienska. 
Poland. Liberal compensation.—Ad in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


A Foot Note 


Soph. (earnestly) : “Now, honestly, what 
would you do if you were in my shoes?” 

Senior (disdainful- 
ly): “Get a shine.” 


Such Is Fame 


“What has become of Schmidt?” 

“He went to America and has made a 
name for himself there.” 

“How?” 

“He calls himself Smith now!” 


Thrift Argument 


“Tommy, isn’t it rather extravagant to 
eat both butter and jam on your bread at 
the same time?” 

“Oh, no, Mother. It’s economy. You 
see the same piece of bread does for 
both.” 


newspapers last fall!” 


Meaning: “Anything but 
the Neck.” 

At a Thanksgiving dinner, William M. 
Evarts was asked what part of the turkey 
he preferred. He answered: “It is quite in- 
consequential to my recognized abstemi- 
ousness and supersensitive stomachic ner- 
vation whether I be tendered an infinites- 
imal portion of the opaque nutriment of 
the nether extremities, the superior frac- 
tion of a pinion, or the snowy cleavage 
from the cardiac region.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


A Wise Youth 


A small boy had just been vaccinated, 
and the doctor prepared to bandage the 
sore arm when the youngster said: “Put 
it on the other arm, doctor.” 

“Why, no,” said the physician. “I want 
to put the bandage on your sore arm so 
the boys at school won’t hit you on it.” 

“Then put it on the other arm, please. 
You don’t know the fellows at our school.” 


Risky 


If you go around handling people with- 
out gloves, it is only a matter of time be- 
fore you tackle a live wire. 


Unknown 


Emanuel Jackson, a mule 
tender, appeared one morning 
on crutches 

“Lawsy!” exclaimed a friend. 
“Ah thought yo’ was one o’ 
de bes’ mule han’lers in de bus- 
iness.” 

“So Ah is,” affirmed Eman- 
uel proudly, “but we done got 
a mule in dis mornin’ dat did 
not know mah reppitation.” 


It’s With Us Again 


The absent-minded professor 
who shaved the cat and kicked 
himself in the face. 


Sudden Change 


Life is full of sharp contrasts. After the 
silent watches of the night come the noisy 
alarm clocks of the morning. 


Bald Man’s Luck 


Friend (to hunter): “What kind of luck 
did you have?” 

Hunter: “Bald man’s luck. I combed 
the woods without finding a single hare.” 


Can You Beet It? 


In parts of Hun- 
gary, farm laborers 
are paid in vegetables. 
Occasionally, we sup- 
pose, a workman will 
ask for an increase in 
his week’s celery. 


Friendly Talks with the Editor 20 
FICTION 


Contents for February 


Cover Drawing by Harold Sichel. 


Page 
Two Miles Deep— 
W. B. France .. 


A Different Dame 


Frosh: “What a 
fine statue that is! 
It’s alabaster, isn’t 
it?” 

Soph: “No, that’s 
Aphrodite.” 


Anyhow He Sang 


Not Guilty 
Soph: “Did you 
take a bath?” 
Frosh: “No, is 
there one missing?” 


Razzing an Optimist 


“T can see good in 
everything.” 

“Can ya see good 
in the dark?” 


Without the Rah-rah 


The shrewdest defi- 
nition, so far, of a pro 
football-player: one 
who is paid to give 
imitations of the way 
he played in college. 

—Detroit News. 


The Big Row at Ranger’s— 
Kent Carr 
“Good Evening, Uncle Ben’— 
Jarvis Hall 
Sea Grit— 
John Webb 
Mark Tidd in Palestine— 
(Cont.)— 
Clarence Budington Kelland 
The Play to the Gallery— 
Ralph Henry Barbour ..... 
The Man Whose Wish Came 
True— 
Laurie Y. Erskine 
The Mine, the Mob and May- 
field— 
Thomson Burtis .....ese0e0 
Derry—and No Surrender— 
Hubert Evans ...... . 


FEATURES 


Pin His Shoulders to the Mat!— 


George Pinneo ......cee0e 
Want to Work In Foreign 
Trade?— 
Esca G. Rodger .. 
Crystal Control of Radio 
Transmitters— 
Armstrong Perry sescscreee 
Five Boys in One— 
Myron M. Stearns .....++++ 


DEPARTMENTS 
The American Boy Contest... 
For the Boys to Make— 

A. Neely Hall ..... 
Puzzles ... 
Stamps in the Day’s News— 

Kent B. Stiles 


Funnybone Ticklers . 


Mother (to Bob- 

by): “Surely you did 

something else but 

10 eat at the school 
treat?” 

Bobby: “Yes, 

13 mummie. After tea 


we sang a hymn call- 
ed, ‘We can sing, full 
though we be’.” 
Mother learned 
later that the hymn 
selected had been, 
“Weak and sin- 
ful though we be.” 


Musical Morpheus 


Hardware Mer- 
chant: “I slept like 
a log last night.” 

His Wife: “Yes— 
a log with a saw go- 
ing through it.” 


WouRLIIZER 


TRAGE MARK REGISTERED 
THE WORLDS LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE 


5 I : Any Wurlitzer 
I Instrument 


in Your Owm Home 


‘OU may now have any Wurlitzer instrument for an ample free trialin 

Y your own home. Examine the instrument, show it to your friends, 

play it as much as you wish. No obligation to buy—no expense for 

the trial. We make this liberal offer because we want you to see for 
yourself the superior quality of Wurlitzer instruments. 


Notice especially the full, rich tone values and the fine artistic workman- 
ship. These are the result of 200 years’ experience in musical instrument 
building, the product of seven generations of music-craftmanship. 


Praised by Great Musicians 


Leading professionals everywhere recognize the artistic quality of Wurlitzer instru- 
ments. Ysaye, the great virtuoso; Salvi, internationally famous as a harpist; Carl 
Preble of Sousa’s band; Justin Huber, leader of the well-known syncopated orchestra of 
that name—artists of the highest standing in every sphere of music use Wurlitzer 
instruments and recommend them to others. They speak especially of the ease of 
playing, a feature that is of importance to the amateur as well as the professional. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy after your ample free trial, payments are arranged in small month- 
ly sums, A few cents a day will pay for your instrument. By buying direct you 
obtain genuine Wurlitzer quality at moderate prices. Special offers on complete out- 
fits—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instructor, etc.—all you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 


‘= New Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog ever published! Over 3,000 articles—every known instru- 
ment described and illustrated; many of them shown in full colors. Gives you lowest 
prices and all details of Free Trial, Easy Payment plan. All sent FREE—no obligation. 
Send the coupon today. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 1052 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 

329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new Illustrated catalog, with prices 
and description of every known musical instrument. Also tell me 
how I may try any instrument in my own home and pay for it in 
small monthly sums. No obligation. 


Address. 
City. 


Instrument., 


Copyright 1927 The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 


See America 


with the 


College Band 


The University of Illinois 
Band takes trips with the 
football team, and is now 
on its annual concert tour, 
which covers several states. 


Similar trips are taken by 
practically every college 
and university band and 
many high school bands, 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


OU travel with the band to the big games 

of the season. You go on concert tours, 

play to crowds that thunder their applause. 
You enjoy new scenes and new experiences; 
build friendships that outlast the years; win 
honors; bring glory to the school. 


Your college days are filled with high adventure 
when you're a member of the band ! 


“Our band is practically a musical fraternity,” 
says Albert Austin Harding, director of the fa- 
mous University of Illinois band, “The trips we 
take develop fellowship, a strong bond of inter- 
est and affection. Our annual concert tours give 
our members experience, breadth and poise.” 


Prepare yourself now for this great experience. 


C. G. CONN, {7d., 202 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send literature and details of free trial offer on 


Check if interested in organizing (_) band, or ¢_) orchestra. 
‘The Conn Band Service Department helps in organiging bands and 


orchestras, Individuals and organizations are invited to write for 
information; no obligation. 


The fun begins long before college! In scout troops, 
gtammar and high schools everywhere, there 
are bands, and many more are being started 
every year. There’s a place for you. 


Cultivate your musical “bump.” With an easy- 
playing Conn instrument and new methods of 
teaching practice is pleasure! You play tunes al- 
most immediately, 


Exclusive features make Conns the choice of 
foremost professionals, as well as leading school 
and college bands. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments. Send coupon now 
for free literature on any Conn instrument for band or 
orchestra, and details of free trial offer. With all their 
exclusive features Conn instruments cost no more. 


BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Conn Cornets 
are marked by 
easy blowing, 
perfect scale, 
beauty and 
purity of tone 


There are many 
models ofConn 
trombones to 
suit every play- 
ing need, all of 
the same high 
musical stand- 
ard. 


Conn saxo- 
phones possess 
many exclusive 
features which 
make them pre- 
ferred by fa- 
mous profes- 
sionals. 


WIPE? CA GT OMINGN: 
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Dealers in <All (ities. Faétory “Branch Stores: 


Chicago, . 62 E. Van Buren St. 
Seattle,.... 1613 Third Ave. 
Portland, . 11th and Alder Sts. 
Atlanta, . . 62 North Broad St. 


New York, Strand Theater Bldg. 

47th St. at Broadway 

Detroit, 1431 Broadway Ave. 

* NewOrleans,125 CarondolerSt. 


Kansas City, ... 1011 McGee St. National School of Music, F.N.Innes, 
‘Tacoma, .... ss 1155 Broadway Director,64E.VanBurenSt.,Chicago 
Vancouver,B.C.,324HastingsSt.W. 
Baltimore,. . . 106 N. Howard St. 


Boston, . . . . 488 Boylston St. 
Mobile, . . . 5 St. Emanuel St. 
San Francisco, . 47 Kearney St. 
Qakland,...... 531 16th St. 


Residence and Sorrespondenre instruction 
in all band and orchestra instruments. 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


